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I—RELEVANCE. 
By F. C. ScHILLeEr. 


WHEN a judge has to try a case, he has to be very strict 
about what evidence and what pleadings he will allow, and 
what not. Otherwise he will neither finish his case within 
a reasonable time, nor arrive at the truth about it: for the 
good evidence which might lead to the discovery of the truth 
will be choked up in masses of bad evidence that leads no- 
where or in the wrong direction. Hence he must not accept 
anything that is or might be offered or said, and will often 
find it difficult to draw the line. He can also show the ex- 
cellence of his judgment in drawing it aright. For everything 
is, more or less remotely, connected with everything else, and 
so, if everything were admissible, the case would drag on eis 
70 atreipov, like the second Dreyfus trial, or that of the Nea- 
politan Camorrists. Much that is unimportant and has little 
bearing on the case must thus be excluded, and the more 
can be excluded and the more attention can be concentrated 
on the really vital features of the case, the more expeditiously 
can the case be decided, and the better will the decision be. 
And of course good judges and good lawyers generally must 
speedily discover all this. 

But why, you will think, enunciate such platitudes? Is 
it not all the commonest of common sense? And what on 
earth has it to do with philosophy? The more you wonder 
thus, the more you will be surprised to hear that the simple 
considerations I have brought before you constitute one of 
the world’s greatest discoveries, and that very few have made 
it. Even the lawyers, who one would think could hardly 
help making it, have not done so everywhere, as is shown by 
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the state of the law and the laxity of the rules of evidence 
in most countries. Language affords still better testimony. 
For no language, with the single exception of our own, has 
become sufficiently conscious of the facts I have described to 
devise for their expression a regular vocabulary. Philosophy 
has so little grasped them to this day that its favourite prin- 
ciples are in direct contravention of them, and that when it 
sees them they must entail a complete overturn of many of 
its most cherished doctrines. And lastly Logic, though the 
facts were lying as it were at its door, so that it could not 
reach the fresh air without seeing them, has preferred to 
stumble past them and to plunge ‘into confusions unspeak- 
able, rather than to save itself by recognising them. 

The great discovery of which I have been ‘speaking is the 
notion of Relevance, and so far as I know the word is a unique 
possession of the English tongue. In English we have a 
complete vocabulary for expressing this notion and its op- 
posite, viz., relevance, relevant, irrelevance, irrelevant. The 
other great languages have nothing similar : the whole voca- 
bulary is untranslatable, because the idea is not yet fully 
recognised by any other people. Neither in Greek nor in 
Latin, neither in French, German, nor Italian can the notion 
of Relevance be neatly expressed, as is seen when we com- 
pare the nearest approach to the English phraseology, the 
French @ propos, mal @ propos. Where the conception is 
indispensable and forces itself upon the mind clumsy para- 
phrases have to be used, some of which, curiously enough, 
are to be found also in English. Instead of saying ‘it is 
irrelevant ’ we sometimes say ‘it is immaterial’ or ‘it does 
not matter’ or ‘it is not to the point’ or ‘not to the pur- 
pose,’ ‘it is unessential or unimportant’. This great variety 
of expression, exhibiting the struggles of human intelligence 
to fill a newly discovered lacuna in language by adapting 
and specialising various already existing terms, and the per- 
sistence of an inferior by the side of a superior mode of 
expression, would seem to indicate that the recognition of 
the notion is comparatively recent. And this is what we find 
to be the case. According to the Oxford English Dictionary, 
the group of words which expresses the notion of Relevance 
originated in the middle of the sixteenth century, the first 
recorded example being ‘relevant’ in 1560. ‘ Relevancy’ 
and ‘ relevantly ’ are traced back to 1561, but ‘ relevance ’ does 
not occur till 1733; curiously enough, ‘irrelevant’ is first 
quoted from Burke, in 1786, and ‘irrelevancy’ from Ben- 
tham, 1802. It is curious, and perhaps accidental, that 
‘irrelevant’ should be over two centuries younger than 
‘relevant’. 
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There are two remarkable facts about these first appear- 
ances. The first is that the words appear in the same sense 
as they have at present, and that their meaning has never 
wobbled or developed: this is sufficient proof that they filled 
a long-felt want, and that their sense was not varied because 
it was indispensable. 

The second is that the first recorded uses of ‘ relevant,’ 
‘relevancy’ and ‘relevantly’ occur in Scotch laws. This goes 
to show that the notion was a discovery of the lawyers in 
the ordinary exercise of their profession, and that here as so 
often practice has been the instructor of theory. The rele- 
vance of our analysis of the judge’s work in hearing a case 
is shown by the probability that it was a judge who invented 
the notion of Relevance. We may take it as highly probable 
that its inventor was a lawyer and a Scotsman; he was 
certainly a genius. For did he not find expression for a 
notion of capital importance, for which the genius of no 
other language had found words, and did he not do so ina 
distinctive manner, vastly superior to the clumsy gropings 
of the other tongues ? ! 

The distinctive advantages of the term Relevance, as com- 
pared with its functional equivalents in English and the 
other languages, are fourfold. They lie in its bringing out 
(1) the subjectivity, (2) the selectiveness, (3) the honesty, (4) the 
disputableness of the ‘ relevant’. 

(1) The ‘ relevant’ views the relations between the thinker 
and his object from the subjective side. I do not mean by 
this, of course, that the relevant is an arbitrary creation of 
the individual thinker, which pays no regard to any sort of 
fact. On the contrary it contains an implicit reference to an 
objective ‘given,’ out of which the relevant part has to be 
selected, and an argument which ignores facts is most cer- 
tainly to be condemned as ‘irrelevant’. Still ‘relevance’ is 
not conceived as a quality residing in the thing thought of per 
se, but lies in its value for us and in our attitude towards it. It 
implies a relation to a human purpose by its very etymology. 
The ‘relevant’ is that which is helpful and affords us relief. 
This is quite frankly confessed ; there is no pretence of turn- 
ing the usefulness of things for our purposes into an attri- 
bute of the things in themselves. 

By the critical honesty of this avowal we escape from the 
naive objectivism of primitive thought and the manifold 
confusions to which it leads. The other languages are all 


1 These are well illustrated by Plato, who takes, in Rep. 453-455, about 
two pages to say that the differences between men and women are not 
relevant to the discharge of their duties towards the State. 
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full of the fallacy of projecting into the thing the values 
which it may have for our varying purposes, and so entangle 
themselves in hopeless puzzles as to how the same ‘ quality’ 
can be now ‘essential’ and now not. This ought to be a 
great help to believers in the reality of ‘ essences,’ as relieving 
them from a misuse of ‘essential’ which enormously adds 
to the difficulties of their position. The existing terminology 
in most languages fails to discriminate between objective and 
subjective ‘essence,’ i.e. relevance. ovd€y mpos TO yphua, 
nihil ad rem, unwesentlich, sans importance, senza concludenza, 
are all inferior attempts to express the notion of ‘irreley- 
ance,’ which it is practically more urgent to express, because 
of the ease with which thought gets lost in the irrelevant. 
But they are all obdjectivist phrases, which try to render the 
object responsible for the guidance of the thought. We 
have them also in English; as witness, ‘it is immaterial,’ 
‘not to the point,’ and ‘ does not matter,’ and the seventeenth 
century use of ‘irrelative’ for ‘irrelevant’; while as if to 
show that the objectivism is a verbal accident, and not really 
intended, we find also subjectivist terms with precisely the 
same meaning in ‘not to the purpose’ and ‘mail @ propos’. 
But ‘relevant’ is clearly superior even to these, because it 
expresses not only the relation to purpose, but also the value 
for the purpose. By thus expressing the relation of thought 
to purposes and values the unknown inventor of ‘ Relevance’ 
has anticipated the development of philosophy by about 350 
years ! 

(2) ‘Relevance’ plainly implies selection. Not only does 
it not profess that the ‘ relevant’ is the whole of the matter, 
or imagine that the whole is relevant, but it plainly warns 
us that the relevant has to be extracted. It does not there- 
fore deny the existence of the irrelevant, and indeed implies 
that any amount of it may be given; it only denies that it 
is ‘helpful’. It is to be treated, therefore, as if it did not 
exist. It is a request to put the irrelevant aside, consciously 
and resolutely, as something which must not be allowed to 
affect our minds and to impede our progress. 

The ‘relevant,’ therefore, stands out of a chaotic whole as 
a selected extract, and raises the general problem of our right 
to make such extracts. Is it the sheer bit of human fav- 
ouritism, it has hitherto seemed to the old logic, or is it the 
most indispensable, characteristic and ‘ essential ’ feature of 
human thinking, as the new logic is beginning to perceive? 
At any rate there can be no doubt that whoever says ‘ rele- 
vant’ means ‘ partial,’ in both senses of the word, and does 
not mean ‘all-inclusive’. Relevance is the product not of 
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an attempt to include everything, but of an etfort to get rid 
of the rubbish, to select the humanly valuable part, and to ex- 
clude, reject and ignore the rest. And the peculiar excellence 
of the term lis in its not representing this procedure as due 
to any intellectual shortcoming by way of negligence and 
inattention, but in ascribing it to conscious, willed, purposive 
concentration upon the point. 

(3) Hence ‘ Relevance’ is a peculiarly honest word, and 
contrasts strongly with the periphrases for it, which all tend 
to conceal the fact that the selection of the relevant, just 
because it is a selection and may select too little or too much, 
must always be a risky affair. The other words all try to 
disavow this risk, and pretend to get a guarantee for the 
correctness of the selection out of the nature of the whole ; 
and so they mostly lapse into downright mendacity. It is 
not literally true that the irrelevant is ‘ irrelative,’ that nihil 
pertinet ad rem, or 1s ‘ beziehungslos’ or ‘ belanglos’. The ‘ ir- 
relevant’ facts are just as much facts as the ‘relevant’. Nor 
have we a right to call them ‘ wnessential’: for not only have 
we no means of knowing whether a thing would be what it 
is (or even whether it could be at all) without the least of its 
‘accidents,’ but the distinction between ‘ essence ’ and ‘ acci- 
dent ’ fails to do duty instead of that between the ‘ relevant’ 
and the ‘irrelevant’. For one thing it cannot be made as 
relative, flexible and shifting, without being made ridiculous. 
For how can the ‘essence’ of a thing, being ‘ objective ’ and 
in the thing, vary, like a chameleon, according to the purpose 
with which we regard it? ‘ Relevance, on the other hand, 
does not take in vain the name of the immutable ‘ essences’ 
Gf such things there be) ; it professes nothing but dependence 
on the purpose of the moment : the least change in this may 
render relevant what was irrelevant before, and irrelevant 
what was most relevant. For example, if the headless flayed 
corpse of a female child, which can be medically shown to 
have breathed, is found in a field, all the evidence will be 
highly relevant which indicates the person who put it there : 
but the suspect may at once render it irrelevant by admitting 
that he threw away the remains, and then exculpate himself 
on the charge of murder by explaining that the supposed 
‘child’ was the carcase of a young chimpanzee he had been 
given to stuff. The relevant evidence will then become the 
skin of the corpse, which in the case referred to was produced, 
and easily seen to be that of an ‘ape’ and not of a ‘ girl’. 
Yet can it be said that per se the skin was less ‘ essential’ to 
the girl than to the ape ? 

Terms, therefore, like ‘ unessential,’ ‘ unrelated,’ ‘ imma,- 
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terial,’ etc., do not express what is meant. As compared with ‘ ir- 
relevant,’ they are vague, inexact, unscientific and false, and 
their use should be eschewed in every language which pos- 
sesses more exact and expressive words. 

(4) ‘Relevance’ is always disputable. An adversary al- 
ways has the formal right of denying that the evidence I 
allege as relevant really has the bearing on the case which 
I assert, and that what I regard as irrelevant really is so. 
Hence only an examination of the concrete case itself will 
decide what is really relevant. Now this at once emancipates 
the relevant from the control of Formal Logic. It is impos- 
sible to decide formally, a priori and in the abstract, how far 
the region of relevance will extend. The selection of the rele- 
vant must needs be left to the judgment of those who are 
cognisant of the actual facts of the case. And even among 
these there will be differences. The ‘ relevant’ always forms 
a sort of radiance emanating from ‘the point’; but to some 
eyes this ‘aura’ will extend further than to others. For 
some minds have a much keener perception of the relevant 
than others, and are able to go straight to the ‘point’ (or 
‘core’ or ‘ gist’), while others have painfully to work their 
way through to it by gradual rejection of the irrelevant. 
Clearly also those for whom the aura is smaller and the ‘ rele- 
vance ’ lies closer to the point have the better minds. 

Thus Relevance is not a formally visible and permanent 
quality of things at all, but belongs inalienably to the logic of 
personality and real knowing. Nor can an argument which 
proceeds on considerations of relevance ever be pronounced 
‘valid’ in virtue of its ‘form’. To one who does not know 
the exact circumstances of the actual case, the irrelevant 
argument will look just as good and valid formally as the 
relevant. Thus Relevance is never a matter of form, and this no 
doubt is partly the reason why Formal Logic has cut the 
notion dead. Its self-preserving instinct warned it that it 
could make nothing of it, and that if ever the world awoke 
to the importance of Relevance, there would be an end of 
Formal Logic. 

Having by this time familiarised ourselves a little with 
this strange notion of Relevance, let us now pass to consider 
its meaning for Logic. Its logical importance is enormous, 
although Logic has never recognised it, but has lost its way 
in the swamps of Irrelevance, by reason of its vain pursuit 
of the whole. Now the use of the conception of Relevance 
in practical reasoning and in science means a repudiation of 
this ideal of all-inclusiveness, and therefore, if it is sound, 
will involve a complete reconstruction of logical theory, 
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besides having an important bearing on the most popular type 
of metaphysics. The old Logic may, it is true, appeal to 
philosophy for support in its assumption that truth lies in 
the whole rather than in the relevant part ; and thus the 
existence and use of Relevance seem to precipitate a sharp 
conflict between the theory of scientific and ordinary reason- 
ing on the one hand, and that of orthodox Logic and philo- 
sophic thought on the other. For Logic has always hitherto 
assumed that all facts have to be considered, and philosophy 
has always professed to aim at the inclusion of the whole ; 
both therefore are bound to deny the existence of irrelevance, 
at any rate for their purpose. Whether this conflict is in- 
evitable or due to a mistake, we shall be better able to estimate 
after we have illustrated the complete dependence of all non- 
philosophic reasoning upon the notion of Relevance. 

To consider first the case of ordinary thinking. We could 
not come to the simplest decision, we could not perform the 
easiest act of thought, without extraction of the relevant. 
Unless we kept our eyes fixed on this, and our heads clear, 
the floods of irrelevance in which we are merged would rise 
up and choke us. If we allowed Logic to make it a condition 
of judgment and action that everything must first be taken 
into account, if we were not allowed to make selections, if 
nothing might be disregarded, we could neither act nor 
think. For we cannot manipulate the whole universe at once, 
nor enunciate the total truth in a single gasp. All effective 
action and all effective thinking, therefore, must in practice 
proceed upon a recognition of Relevance, whether or not the 
notion is consciously formulated, and consistently applied. 

Nor is it difficult to note, moreover, that in point of fact 
no sane mind ever makes a judgment which it does not con- 
ceive (whether rightly or wrongly) to be relevant, and that 
‘Relevance,’ and not ‘Truth,’ is the supreme controlling 
power in the making of judgments. We do not, that is, assert 
whatever we believe to be ‘true,’ but only such portion of the total 
truth as we judge to be ‘relevant’. 

(a) We do not go about asserting things merely because 
they are true. The truths worth asserting are not the in- 
disputable truths of the first water, but those struggling into 
existence, which others do not yet see. If you went about 
reciting the Multiplication Table you would certainly be re- 
garded as an intolerable bore, and would probably be locked 
up as a lunatic. 

(b) Truth, then, is no excuse for irrelevance. It is 
common to say,‘ What you allege may be quite true, but it is 
not relevant : kindly keep to the point’; and the only way to 
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meet this objection is to show that the allegation is relevant, 
not to the universe at large, but to the point at issue. 

(c) We do not want to know the whole truth, but only 
that selection from it which bears on our problems and 
answers our questions. If it is objected to you that the 
whole story has not been told, it is a good reply to plead that 
all that is relevant has been told, but when you ask what a 
flower growing in a wall is, you do not usually want a meta- 
physical disquisition about the interconnexion of all things 
in the universe—even in verse. An irrelevant answer to a 
question is therefore as bad, and more irritating, than none 
at all. 

(d) It is a psychological fact that we never express the 
totality even of what is before the mind as we frame a judg- 
ment. .g. in order to say ‘It is hot,’ I do not think it is 
necessary to mention that I am suffering from indigestion, a 
corn on my toe and a cold in my head, and wishing that a 
less fatuously conventional opening of a conversation with a 
lady I do not want to talk to at all had occurred to me. All 
our personal feelings are in fact habitually ruled out as ir- 
relevant preliminaries to our assertions, and the persons who 
allow them to intrude into their conversation, and even to 
become its staple food, are condemned as a disagreeable sort 
of bores. 

We express, moreover, all we know as little as all we feel 
in any judgment. Even the blankest and stupidest mind 
knows far more than it ever says on any occasion. It too 
selects, perhaps injudiciously, before it publishes its fatuities. 

The notion, therefore, which haunts the orthodox logician 
as an unachieved ideal, viz., that of blurting out the totality 
of truth in a single judgment, never occurs to common sense 
as a thing to be rationally aimed at, and indeed strikes it as 
highly ludicrous. For after that, what, pray, would be the 
next remark ? Merely the same thing over again? But why 
repeat it, whether to those who know and accept it, or to 
those who do not understand or believe it? Should not the 
ideal sage, after achieving one absolutely true and all-inclu- 
sive judgment, lapse forthwith into unbroken silence for ever 
afterwards ? 

(2) In science we hear exactly the same story. The sciences, 
as philosophers never seem to weary of telling them, are all 
partial. That is, they select aspects of the whole for special 
treatment, and regard as irrelevant the rest, in which they 
are not interested. But what if the sciences, instead of 
meekly submitting to philosophic rebuke, should prefer to 
brazen it out, and declare that the philosophers’ reproaches 
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rest on a complete misapprehension of the nature of science ? 
The philosophers, after all, have not yet shown either that 
it is possible to treat the whole in its integrity in a scientific- 
ally profitable manner, or even that it is logically possible to 
conceive the human mind as proceeding otherwise than by 
a selection of what seems relevant to its cognitive purposes. 
If they allege that in philosophising they proceed without 
selection, they are begging the question, and moreover may 
possibly be mistaken, while the impossibility of their aim 
may explain the failure of their efforts. 

But at any rate there can be no doubt about the nature of 
ordinary scientific procedure. (a) Every science begins by 
marking out its general territory, and henceforth meahs its 
assertions to be relevant to that. Until these limits are 
pretty well understood, and it can be pretty definitely stated 
what assertions are relevant to its researches and what not, 
the science remains in its nonage. There could be, for ex- 
ample, no science of mechanics, so long as it could be thought 
relevant to allege, as the cause of stellar motions, the love 
which the heavenly bodies were supposed to bear towards 
the Perfect Form of the Prime Mover. 

(b) All the ‘facts’ of every science are governed by the 
general conceptions of what is for it relevant matter, and 
selected (or rejected) accordingly. This is why an engineer 
does not ‘observe concerning the sky’ before he launches 
his ship, why a physicist does not take the auspices before 
reading off his thermometer, why a physiologist does not 
note the appetite of sacred chickens before dissecting a frog, 
why a doctor does not record the conjunctions of the planets 
before administering a pill, why a botanist does not collect 
his specimens by the light of the full moon, why a milkmaid 
does not perform the whole religious ritual of the Todas 
before churning her butter, why a mathematician does not 
vow a candle to his patron saint if he happens to begin an 
investigation of transfinite numbers on a Friday, etc. It is 
not that these are not facts that might be noted, and indeed 
would have to be noted if completeness were the aim of 
science ; but it is their grasp of the relevant that saves scien- 
tists from such follies. So they are judged to be irrelevant, 
and such judgments rest securely on great masses of scientific 
experience. 

(c) All the formal accounts of scientific ‘induction’ are 
manifestly nonsense, until it is noted that the phenomena 
argued from, and about, must be ‘relevant’. It is clear that 
no two cases can ever occur in which literally no circumstance 
has changed save one, or which have only one circumstance in 
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common, so that the Methods of Difference and Agreement 
could be applied to them. In the actual illustrations given 
of scientific procedure, therefore, the logicians, with singular 
astuteness or innocence, always select relevant points of dif- 
ference or agreement. But though this is always assumed, 
it is never avowed. Nor would the avowal, if it were made, 
set right the Formal logician’s theory of Science. For his 
accounts would then become nonsense in another way, be- 
cause, aS we saw, there can never be any formal test or 
guarantee of Relevance. All of which, however, merely 
shows how little Formal Logic has grasped the real nature 
of Scientific reasoning.' 

Clearly, then, Science finds the conception of Relevance 
just as useful and indispensable as does ordinary thought. 

We come then to the question whether Philosophy stands 
alone in its ability to dispense with Relevance. At first it 
certainly looks as though Philosophy could do without it. 
At any rate the philosophers think they can. They always 
profess to aim at all-inclusiveness, and in certain directions, 
at any rate, they appear to have very liberal and elastic 
notions of the relevant. If then their conception of their 
craft should be right, and if their actual procedure can be 
shown to substantiate their claims, we should indisputably 
get the anomaly already mentioned, viz., that there would be 
two methods of knowing, the one employed in science and in 
ordinary life and resting upon the selection of the relevant, 
the other peculiar to philosophy, aiming at all-inclusiveness 
and resting upon a denial that any fact, however humble, 
trivial and repulsive, can be irrelevant to the cognitive syn- 
thesis. 

But does the practice of the philosophers bear out their 
theory ? Do they in fact try to include everything, to con- 
demn nothing as irrelevant, as they think they ought to do? 
With all deference to the imposing array of philosophic ‘sys- 
tems,’ I cannot see that they do. For they all seem to rest 
on enormous amounts of selection, and to leave out vast 
masses of fact. Indeed, even to a lenient and partial critic like 
myself, they seem in fact to leave out very much more than 
they manage to include, while from a more severely com- 
mon-sense standpoint they would no doubt seem to leave 
out, as philosophically irrelevant, nearly all the things that 
are humanly interesting and important. 

Eleaticism, for example, which it is difficult not to admire 
as still the supreme example of formal metaphysical consis- 


‘See further my Formal Logic, ch. xix. § 7. 
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tency, seems to have eliminated the whole content of the 
world, save that it is, and (perhaps) that it is spherical. In the 
rarefied atmosphere of its abstractions, nothing else seemed 
relevant to reality. But is not this a great triumph of selec- 
tiveness ? 

Philosophers, however, are generally disposed to admit 
(we need not inquire too meticulously with what right) that 
the Eleatics rather overdid unification by omission in their 
monistic rejection of all phenomena, and that Platonism 
improved on Eleaticism by allowing them to wallow in a 
fashion between Being and Not-Being. This, perhaps, is 
something of a concession, but it can hardly mitigate the fact 
that phenomena, in Plato also, are still unreal as such, and ir- 
relevant to (true) reality, so that the pseudo-existence of such 
misbegotten crosses between Being and Not-Being contributes 
nothing to the meaning of the Whole. In fact it is the dis- 
tinctive tenet of Platonism that the Ideal alone is relevant, 
and that Sensible Reality is judged irrelevant en bloc. 

Aristotle, who had much more of the temper of the man 
of science than Plato, was under less temptation to exclude 
facts merely because they did not fit into his system. He 
usually contents himself with inventing a category for what- 
ever will not fit into his other categories. ‘Chance’ and 
‘Matter’ are such categories in his system. But even Aris- 
totle made no provision for the individual as such, i.e. for 
the points in which one individual of a kind differs from 
another. Such differences are always treated as logically 
null and negligible—falsely as Darwinism has since shown. 
Ie. it is always assumed that they cannot affect the unity 
of the universal and the certainty of the classification of the 
particular. But as these differences certainly exist, what is 
this but simply to rule them out as irrelevant, and to re- 
nounce the ideal of including everything in your synthesis ? 

It would be wearisome to go through the whole list, even 
of the first-class philosophers, with this uniform result. They 
all unhesitatingly practise unification by omission, they all 
agree in treating individual differences as metaphysically 
unreal, without perceiving how important and all-pervasive 
a feature of the given they are thereby excluding. Even 
Hegel, who had some inkling of the viciousness of philo- 
sophic abstraction, puts them down to a ‘ contingency’ of the 
given as inexplicable as it is incurable. The rest gratify 
their philosophic craving for systematic unity by still more 
riotous omissions. Hardly any one manages to construct 
his synthesis without excluding Time and Change and Novelty. 
Spinoza, who is one of the more resolute unifiers, expressly 
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excludes values.'. Error and Evil, which rather jar upon the 
human feelings even of the most austere, they generally 
attempt to rule out by calling them ‘negative’. That all 
‘partial’ views may justly be excluded simply qua partial, 
is treated as self-evident, without observing that all human 
views are necessarily ‘ partial,’ including therefore those of 
the authors of these syntheses, so that they really refute 
themselves by the very law of their construction. 

Yet both consistency and clearheadedness really declare 
that no total view can be strictly all-inclusive which does 
not include also all the partial views, not transcended, trans- 
muted and transmogrified, but qua partial, and in their full 
unmutilated individuality. The idealist’s ‘ Absolute,’ if there 
could be such a thing, and if it could have a mind, would have 
to know, not only the whole truth and goodness of things as 
they appear to complete understanding and perfect purity, 
but also the whole gamut of errors and all the degrees of 
ignorance and illusion, as they exist in all its blinded and de- 
luded ‘ parts’. It must know, e.g., not only the exact moment 
of each being’s predestined death, and the necessity of its 
destruction for the perfection of the Whole, but must also 
share the ignorance and agony with which each being views 
its fate. As, therefore, everything is such that there is some 
one who does not know it and cannot do it, the Absolute 
would have to be at once omniscient and omninescient, 
omnipotent and omni-impotent; nor could it be the former, 
unless it also were the latter. Similarly it must not only be 
a pattern of every perfection, but also a realised ideal of every 
possibility of depravity and iniquity, and must sympathise 
as fully with the bad as with the good. Under penalty, 
in every case, of ceasing to be truly Absolute, if it fails to 
take its official all-inclusiveness quite seriously. And yet 
how can it do this seeing that it has to include also in itself 
every jest and every jeer, including those at its own con- 
stitution? How indeed it would manage to combine all 
these contradictory attitudes would remain a mystery which 
it is not likely to reveal to its devotees, and which, fortu- 
nately, is not relevant to our argument.” 

For we have amply proved the simple truth that all 
these philosophic ‘ Absolutes’ are in fact highly selective. 

1 Ethics, Appendix to Bk. I. 

*It hardly needs to be said that the philosophies which make their 
ragbag ‘ Absolutes’ all-inclusive by the postulation of a ‘somehow’ 
are logically scepticisms, though for emotional or prudential reasons they 
may disguise themselves as absolutisms. Moreover, when they approach 
any problem of real knowing (which is rarely enough) the ‘somehow’ 
speedily turns into a ‘nohow,’ and they hasten to throw out again what 
they have pretended to include. So they form no exception to the rule. 
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No philosopher has ever succeeded in including literally 
everything in his synthesis. No one has ever really tried, or 
even considered to what total inclusion would really commit 
him. If he had, he would speedily have seen that it meant 
not a cosmos, but a chaos, or else, in the effort to include 
everything, would have become as mad as his ‘ Absolute,’ of 
which he forms one of an indefinite number of ‘ multiple 
personalities’. For what reveals the essential futility of 
trying to represent thought as aiming at all-inclusiveness, is 
the fact that if per impossibile this feat could be achieved, it 
would only conduct us back to the chaos from which the 
analysis (which is the primary function of the intellect) has 
throughout been struggling to redeem us, forcing upon us, 
moreover, the additional problem of conceiving a ‘ mind’ so 
unlike our own as to be comfortable and at home in such a 
chaos. For to human minds, however philosophic, rationality 
does in fact rest upon selection. 

Philosophy, then, whatever it may profess, does in fact 
fall into line with Science and Common Sense. United they 
petition Logic for a theoretical recognition of Relevance, and 
of the right of selecting the relevant and rejecting the irrele- 
vant. But will Logic listen to the petition? Not with a 
good grace. For it is the most conservative of the sciences. 
But how can any Logic repudiate de jure what is de facto the 
universal practice of human minds, without ceasing to be itself 
relevant to the procedure of our intelligence? So long as 
it claims to be a theory of human thinking, is it not bound 
to give a theory of the use of Relevance ? 

To do so, however, it will have to reform itself extensively. 
For to admit the notion of Relevance seems impossible with- 
out (1) giving up the notion of undiscriminating inclusion as 
the normal procedure and ideal aim of thought. (2) It will 
be necessary to study instead the process of selecting the rele- 
vant. (3) This again can hardly be done without recognising 
the all-pervasiveness of choices in our mental operations, and 
the volitional character of thinking generally, and distinguish- 
ing between ‘ rational ’ and ‘ wilful’ choice or mere ‘ arbitrari- 
ness’. (4) The connexion between Selection and Risk will 
have to be investigated, and the necessity of taking a risk 
in making a selection will have to be pitted against the 
old logical ideal of a ‘necessary connexion’ which even the 
greatest fool could not fail to follow. (5) Last, but not least, 
it will have to be brought under the notice of Logic that all 
reasoning ultimately depends on the notion of Relevance. For in 
all reasoning about reality we treat ‘events’ as ‘cases’ of 
‘laws’. But the cases are never quite identical, nor are they 
ever bare exemplifications of the ‘law, nor do they present 
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it without irrelevant accessories. Symbolically, they are case 
a1+...anda2+...ofthelaw‘A’. Hence to argue from, 
and to, them, the law must first be extracted by stripping off 
their irrelevant details. But seeing that the cases are given 
as different, how can we be sure in advance that the differ- 
ences are irrelevant ? 

Now curiously enough the old Logic has in a way con- 
fessed as much, though without understanding the operation. 
Logicians have always thought that reasoning depends on 
what they call ‘ universals’. But they do not assert that 
bare universals are to be found in the phenomenal world : 
chez nous, alas, they occur only in obscure and mutilated 
forms, immersed and entangled in irrelevant ‘ matter,’ from 
which they have to be extricated. How this is done, and 
what are the risks and the rights of the process, they 
have always neglected to tell us; but it is clear that even 
their account does not in fact dispense with the notion of 
Relevance. 

It would of course carry us too far to dwell on all these points 
on this occasion. For they mean putting the whole of Logic 
on an entirely new foundation, which is critically selective, 
voluntaristic and libertarian, and not undiscriminating, in- 
tellectualistic and deterministic. The word ‘ Relevance’ 
really contains the whole difference of principle between the 
voluntarist and the intellectualist conceptions of knowledge, 
and no one can acknowledge it without finding himself 
driven step by step into complete voluntarism. Conversely, 
no intellectualism is henceforth consistently tenable until 
it has wholly purged itself of every suggestion of rele- 
vance.1 But to me not the least remarkable fact about 
the whole affair is that the practical genius of the British * 
people should have discovered and expressed this all-impor- 
tant conception, merely in the course of dealing concretely 
with the affairs of life, centuries before any of the logicians, 
whose profession it was to think upon thought, so much as 
suspected its existence. The Chosen People of the Practical, 
that is the Active, Reason, then, have good reason to be 
grateful, and proud of their mother-tongue; but what of the 
multitudes of Gentiles whose tongues will not express the 
notion of Relevance and whose thoughts must consequently 
fail to grasp it? Will they all have to learn English, in 
order to understand the nature of Thought ? 


1 This, however, might not prove as diflicult a task as might be supposed. 

*For of course the great unknown Scotch thinker, greater than Hume 
because more constructive, who invented ‘ Relevance,’ must yield a share 
of the credit to the nations which adopted his word. 


IIL—REPRESENTATIONAL PRAGMATISM. 
By Dovcuas C. MACINTOSH. 


THE purpose of the present paper is to indicate with reference 
to the problem of truth a point of view which may be re- 
garded as intermediate between traditional intellectualism 
and current pragmatism. The writer will hope to remain on 
speaking terms with the intellectualist while acknowledging 
great indebtedness to the pragmatist. 

Any careful and unbiassed analysis of the judgment as it 
exists in the moment of its creation will find it to consist in 
an idea—an abstraction from reality—being predicated of 
some reality. Itis not the mere joining of term to term or of 
idea to idea, for even when one turns about upon his ideas 
to criticise and judge of them, it is not of the logical idea as 
such that he judges; he predicates another logical idea of a 
reality, viz., either a particular or a generalised psychological 
reality. Ifit be pointed out that the subject of the judgment 
--or at least its known content—is made up of a complex unity 
of data of sense and predicates of former judgments, then prac- 
tically the whole content of the subject, together with the new 
predicate, is taken as an idea and predicated of reality; or, it 
may be, all this is taken as subject and the idea ‘“‘ real ”’ is used 
as its predicate. This latter course is simply the bringing out 
explicitly of the existential character belonging to all judg- 
ment, and this reversibility of the formally existential judg- 
ment is justified by the fact that, generally speaking, reality 
and all that we can say about reality are, for the guidance 
of conduct, practically identical. 

Now it is probably this characteristic of the existential 
judgment of recapitulation that has led to the initial assump- 
tion of the intellectualist that truth is identity with reality. 
But since truth is essentially a quality of judgments, that is, 
of the relation of predicates to subjects, it would follow from 


Among recent writers see, for example, R. B. Perry, Jowrnal of 
Philosophy, ete., vol. iv., p. 422, and W. P. Montague, same Jowrnal, vol. 
vi., p. 546. The latter says: “ Truth is the relation of identity between 
the content as believed and the content as existing’. 
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the intellectualist principle that for a judgment to be really 
true the predicate ought to be quite identical with the sub- 
ject. In this connexion Bradley at least has the courage 
of his intellectualist convictions, as one may see from his 
well-known chapter on ‘‘ Thought and Reality”. But it is 
this lurking suspicion that the idea ought to be identical with 
the reality, the predicate with the subject, that gives rise to 
the most acute of the epistemological difficulties felt by all 
Simon-pure intellectualists when they think consistently. It 
is of course readily recognised that the identity of subject 
and predicate does not hold in the case of the judgments 
which we actually do make in practical life, and as a com- 
promise adjustment to the discrepancy which is, as compared 
with the identity which ought to be, the vaguer terms of the 
correspondence- or copy-theory of truth are adopted. This 
view, to which the realist is peculiarly prone, undertakes to 
measure the degree of a judgment’s truth by the accuracy 
with which the predicate imitates the subject. It is soon re- 
cognised, however, that many predicates do not really copy 
the subject; they are symbols more or less arbitrarily chosen 
—symbols which have been associated with the thing (as, 
for example, names), and which structurally form a mere ad- 
dition to it. Further distinctions ought also to be made, for 
sometimes the predicate more closely copies some other ob- 
ject than the one of which it is predicated, as in metaphorical 
judgments, and sometimes the predicate resembles the parti- 
cular subject no more than it does a great many other 
possible subjects, all of which may greatly differ among them- 
selves, as is true of the generic predicate. If then the 
“correspondence” is sometimes generic, sometimes meta- 
phorical, sometimes purely symbolical, and only sometimes 
—and that imperfectly—imitative, what becomes of truth ac- 
cording to the intellectualist ideal? Manifestly it is not 
truth that we have at all, even in our most trusted judgments, 
but at best something somewhat like it, and at worst some- 
thing not at all like it. If a special effort be made to secure 
a closer correspondence between subject and predicate, the 
questions arise: Inasmuch as the predicate is an idea, and 
ideas are abstractions from reality, must not the idea re- 
main ever not quite identical with the thing? How in- 
deed can any number of fragmentary ideas be equivalent to 
the thing, which is an undivided unity?! But anyway, 
if we have the thing in our possession in such a way that 


1Cf. A. W. Moore, Pragmatism and Its Critics, p. 54. ‘‘' To be com- 
pletely true an idea (according to absolutism) . . . must be the whole of 
reality.” 
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we can copy it, why do we need to make a duplicate? Will 
not the original suffice? Is not the judgment a tautology ? 
Or, if we have not the original, how can we copy it? Must 
not the judgment remain forever unwarranted ? 

“But,” suggests the subjective or epistemological idealist, 
“since it is true that we are shut up to ideas, we have no 
right to suppose that there are any real things which are 
not ideas. All we have to do, then, is to relate our ideas 
to each other in an orderly fashion, which is what the judg- 
ment really undertakes to do. Coherence, not correspondence 
is the test of truth.” Thus we see a growing vagueness in 
the view of the relation of ideas to reality, of predicate to 
subject. As identity gave place to correspondence, so corre- 
spondence simmers down to mere coherence, the sticking 
together in some way of subject and predicate, both being 
thought of as mere ideas, and the cohesive substance being 
a compound of the categories, themselves a special sort of 
ideas. But, even with this second retreat, the intellectualist’s 
peace is short-lived. However many ideas he may have re- 
lated to each other in his system, he has to acknowledge 
that his work is incomplete, and that, if a complete, all- 
inclusive system of ideas were constructed, it might radically 
differ from his system; and so, abandoning subjective for 
objective idealism, he is forced by the same act to return to 
the correspondence view of truth with all its difficulties. In 
so far as he transcends solipsism he is forced to estimate the 
truth of his system by its identity with an absolute standard 
which is always beyond his reach. The coherence of idea 
with idea may have been obtained, but now the problem is 
how to secure adherence of these ideas to the absolute reality 
beyond. Consequently, as Bradley says, there is “no truth 
which is entirely true”.! Or, to quote Joachim, ‘‘the truth 
is—from the point of view of human intelligence—an Ideal, 
and an Ideal which can never as such or in its completeness 
be actual in human experience’’.?. Nevertheless, it is claimed 
by Prof. Royce that there are accessible absolute truths— 
truths, that is, to deny which is to reassert them in a new 
form.* But even here the thoroughgoing intellectualist 
does not ultimately disentangle himself from his dilemma. 
In the first place these so-called absolute truths, being 
implications, are all hypothetical, and so their truth, in 
the intellectualist sense of identity with reality, remains ever 
suspended by a doubt so long as, in avoiding solipsism by 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 362. 

2 The Nature of Truth, p. 79. 

5 The Problem of Truth in the Light of Recent Discussion, p. 86. 
12 
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recognising ithe incomplete character of his system, the 
thinker puts absolute reality beyond himself.1. Judged by 
the canon of intellectualism, these “absolute truths” are 
mere ideas, hypotheses, not known truths. We can never 
derive the application from the implication ; we have to make 
the application. The way to get from “implies” to “is,” is 
“not by arguing but by trying’. And even when we do 
employ general principles, our axioms are judgments which, 
according to strict intellectualism, are either tautologous or 
false. Moreover, in so far as these “absolute truths” in 
being denied are reasserted in new form, for the consistent 
intellectualist it is not they which are reasserted, but different 
judgments. 

Again, when, as by Prof. Boodin,* it is claimed that in so 
far as our knowledge is concerned with social and ideal struc- 
tures, it is no longer of reality, but it is reality, not even here 
does the intellectualist escape from the necessity of agnostic- 
ism. Forif B’s judgment has for its subject A’s whole judg- 
ment, then B’s judgment, like all other judgments, is to the 
intellectualist either tautologous or not quite true. And even 
facts of implication, being general mental facts, are judged 
about by means of predicates which are themselves, as predi- 
cates, not facts but ideas, so that the relation of predicate to 
subject cannot be one of exact identity. But if B’s judgment 
has for its subject the same reality as was taken as subject 
of A’s judgment, and if B predicates of this same subject 
exactly the same idea as A predicated, then B’s judgment 
may be said to be identical with A’s (except that it is B’s 
rather than A’s); but the identity is not the truth, for the 
supposed identity is not, like the relation we call truth, be- 
tween the subject and the predicate of the judgment; it is 


between two judgments. All of which shows of course, . 


not the inaccessibility of truth, but the futility of strict in- 
tellectualism. 

In Mr. Bertrand Russell’s theory of truth we have what 
looks like the last stand of a retreating and practically defeated 
intellectualism. This author, although disclaiming all ability 
to find any universal criterion of truth, still ventures to define 
its nature.’ But it would seem vain to attempt a definition 
of that for which there is no criterion; the proximate genus 
might indeed be given, but not the differentia of the species. 
Something true about truth might be stated, but not that 


1 Prof. Royce frankly accepts solipsism—the solipsism of the Absolute— 
thus leaving, in strict logic, only the Absolute Self to know the truth. 

2«¢Pruth and Agreement,” Psychological Review, 1909, No. 1. 

’ Philosophical Essays, p. 173. 
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which distinguishes it from falsity. Furthermore, Mr. Russell 
says that judgment is not a dual but a multiple relation of 
mind to its various terms or objects.! But when he comes 
to define truth, he not only offers, although in a somewhat 
covert way, a truth-criterion; he also fails to quite extricate 
himself from the time-honoured view of truth as a dual re- 
lation. ‘‘ The judgment is true,” he says, “ when the relation 
which is one of the objects relates the other objects.”’* This 
somewhat cryptic expression, when translated into more 
intelligible phraseology, can only be taken to mean that truth 
is a relation of mind (or idea) to reality, such that the relation 
which unites the objects in mind (or idea) is the relation 
which unites the objects in reality. But this is a return to 
that view of truth and the judgment which makes them con- 
sist in some sort of a dual relation between idea and reality, 
even if both the idea and the realit) are somewhat complex 
entities. And so all the difficulties of the correspondence 
theory recur. Nor will it do to measure the truth by the 
identity of the relation between the mental terms and the 
relation between the real objects; if the judgment is true, 
there must be an identity also. between the terms related 
and the objects existing. And in the case of terms and 
relations both, since there cannot be absolute identity between 
idea and reality, between predicate and subject, if there is to 
be any judgment at all, just how much identity is necessary for 
truth? To this question the intellectualist has no answer; 
he has no real criterion of truth. 

Some, to escape the agnostic fate of the intellectualist, 
take refuge in a form of irrationalism. In reaction from 
the vain attempt to find knowiedge in mere ideas, con- 
ceptual predicates apart from any immediately given subject, 
they go to the opposite extreme of endeavouring to find know- 
ledge in the bare immediacy of the subject, apart from all 
conceptual predicates. The real value of this reaction is not 
inits negative but in its positive doctrine; in its insistence 
upon the necessity of immediacy for perfect knowledge, not 
in its assertion of the futility of mediation. This is but 
doing for our own day what was done before when it was 
pointed out that concepts without intuition are empty. 
What it needs is the complementary insistence that in- 
tuition without concepts is blind. Of course, as Bergson 
sees, the concept as a substitute for immediacy is an 
impoverishment of reality, but the concept as an addition 
to immediacy is an enrichment of reality; just as the 


1 Philosophical Essays, pp. 117 ff. 2 Tbid., p. 181. 
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perception of physical reality is its consummation, not its 
mutilation. Bergson claims that any true metaphysic must 
get beyond symbols,’ but in so far as he states his own 
metaphysical position, he makes use of concepts. He does 
valuable work in criticising some of our metaphysical con- 
cepts, but in doing so he substitutes for them others which 
are either more accurate copies of the subject-matter, or 
else still more highly metaphorical and symbolic. And indeed 
some of our most valuable knowledge is contained in meta- 
phorical judgments. What we know with is always neces- 
sarily somewhat different from what we know, and it is a 
distinct advantage in many ways to experience time as 
duration and to think it in terms of space-concepts. But, 
in any case, anti-conceptualism violates its own principle 
in becoming a doctrine ; and if we are going to take seriously 
him who hoids it, we must regard him as simply an in- 
tellectualist who has become so thoroughly sceptical that 
he has begun to advocate the giving up of the etfort to make 
a judgment at all. Obviously, his only consistent course 
would be to cease to speak or even to think, in which case he 
would become philosophically negligible. 

Let it be assumed then once more that, for the knowledge 
we are here concerned with, subject and predicate are both 
required. How can we then arrive at judgments which shall 
be true? Just here it is important to note that intellectualist 
and anti-conceptualist alike admit the practical value and even 
necessity of the ideas‘which we predicate, although they do 
not deign, of course, to make use of this consideration in 
discussing the problem of truth. It may very well be, how- 
ever, that the stone which has been rejected of these would- 
be builders is to become the headstone of the corner in the 
temple of truth. This practicality of ideas current prag- 
matism seizes upon, claiming to find in the function of truth 
the key both to its criterion and to its essential nature. 

A mere recognition of the practical function of our judg- 
ments or of truth does not make one a pragmatist, although 
as Dr. Schiller points out? to admit the proposition, ‘ All 
truth is useful,” logically carries with it some of the most 
characteristic doctrines of pragmatism. Prof. Baldwin,’ for 
instance, holds to the purposive character of thought, but 
he defends the intellectualist criterion of truth as opposed 
to the pragmatic. No one is a genuine convert to prag- 
matism unless he proposes to live, intellectually speaking, by 


1 Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 1903, p. 4. 
* Humanism, p. 38. 
3 Thought and Things, vol. ii., ch. xiii. 
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the principle of measuring truth, however cautiously, by the 
standard of usefulness. Once safely converted it remains for 
the pragmatist to show his still doubting intellectualist 
friends that he is able to recognise just what sort and what 
degree of usefulness may be taken as a guarantee of truth. 
Everybody knows that not every sort or every degree of use- 
fulness can be taken as a test of truth, if the notion of truth 
itself is to retain for us any practical value. 

Essential pragmatism, then, does not content itself with 
saying that all real live judgments which are true are in 
some sense useful to the person making them, although it 
would say that with certain qualifications as to the kind of 
usefulness meant. And yet, on the other hand, the true 
pragmatist would not go so far as to say that all judgments 
that happen in particular cases to be useful in leading to the 
fulfilment of any kind of purpose, or even to the fulfilment 
of thoroughly worthy ulterior purposes, are true; although 
one has to admit that Prof. James in his Pragmatism 
declares that when we make new application of a ‘“cold- 
storage’ truth, we ‘‘can say of it either that ‘it is useful 
because it is true,’ or that ‘it is true because it is useful,’ ” 
and still more surprisingly adds, ‘‘ Both of these phrases 
mean exactly the same thing’! The moderate pragmatist, 
however, can agree with his critic that 1t must always be the 
purpose to know the purpose of the investigator, the truth- 
seeker, fulfilment of which is to constitute verification, and 
not necessarily the fulfilment of the later developed purpose 
to make some further use of the truth after it has been 
obtained. 

Is this, then, the capitulation of the pragmatist ? By no 
means. It remains to ask, What sort of purpose is the purpose 
toknow? What makes one a pragmatist is his insistence that 
as In science, so in philosophy and all truth-seeking, the idea 
in question should be wsed as a working-hypothesis, and its 
truth tested by the way in which it works. An idea is con- 
structed to serve, in the guidance of action, as a substitute for 
an immediate perception ; if, when the immediate perception 
does occur, it prompts to the same action as did the original 
idea, the idea “agrees ” with, or is practically the same as, the 
perception. The test of truth is thus, as the intellectualist 
has supposed, some sort of identity between the idea and 
reality, but the point is that it 1s practical identity, sufficient 
identity for practical purposes. And the cognitive purpose, 
as distinguished from the purpose to make use of truth, is 


' Pragmatism, p. 204. 
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the purpose to obtain or frame an idea which shall prove 
sufficiently identical with the reality for practical purposes. 
Or, to put the matter differently, every cognitive purpose is 
an employee, the right-hand man, as it were, of some prac- 
tical purpose, and the employee’s ultimate satisfaction is in 
the satisfaction of the employer. Sometimes the employee 
may modify the demand of the employer, but in general the 
business of the employee, the cognitive purpose, is to secure 
an idea which is sufticiently identical with reality to suit the 
employer, the practical purpose. It is important here for 
the sake of clearness that we have in mind the difference 
between the purpose of the original judgment and the pur- 
pose of the later statement. The judgment is always rela- 
tively sincere; the statement, as we know, need not be. 
It is what the reporter takes as true when collecting his 
materials that we are concerned with here, and not with 
what he gives as true to the readers of the daily paper. Un- 
derstanding the term “ practical’’ in this sense, then, it re- 
mains that the mark of truth is the practical identity of the 
idea with the reality, of the subject with the predicate. And 
so at the very heart of essential pragmatism we have found 
representationalism, the element of truth in intellectualism. 
It is not, however, a representationalism which contradicts 
peagmatism, but one which supplements the pragmatic 
criterion at the same time that it is supplemented by that 
criterion itself. 

But sometimes the verifying perception is either temporarily 
or permanently unattainable, or else not important enough 
to be sought at the expense of something else. Does this 
necessarily mean the total cessation of belief, the total absence 
of knowledge? Not according to everyday life, not according 
to science, and not according to pragmatism. It often occurs 
that acting upon the idea continues to work so uniformly 
well in connexion with its most intimately associated prac- 
tical purposes, that even in the absence of the immediately 
verifying perception, the idea is kept in action, that is, we 
believe it to be true, we are practically certain that the idea is 
practically identical with reality. 

The justification of this is that the race has needed to postu- 
late, and through long experience has acquired the inveterate 
habit of postulating, that nature is dependable. So far, prag- 
matism is simply the logical theory of everyday scientific 
procedure. But what would make pragmatism practically 
significant would be the further extension of the pragmatic 
criterion, under whatever limitations might prove necessary, 
to certain ontological judgments which have important prac- 
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tical bearings on human life, but with regard to which complete 
perceptual verification is out of the question. In other 
words, can the pragmatic criterion be legitimately applied in 
a philosophy which deals with ultimate problems? Here the 
question is whether not nature simply, but man’s moral 
nature, is dependable. Manifestly not every warning thought 
or encouraging faith that any individual may find temporarily 
useful for the strengthening of his moral resolution can forth- 
with be declared true. But the question is whether the pos- 
tulates which moralitvy—not any grade of morality, but the 
highest morality—finds not in mere first impressions but as 
a result of the most critical examination, that it not merely 
is able to use but absolutely needs in order to maintain itself 
—whether such postulates, in the absence of the possibility 
of perceptual verification, can be Jegitimately regarded as at 
least more trustworthy than their contradictories. This is 
undoubtedly the most vital issue in connexion with prag- 
matism. It is not our purpose here, however, to develop or 
to defend the postulates of an ethico-religious pragmatism. 
Suffice it to remark that while such a pragmatism, loosely 
interpreted, may indeed become justly odious to the con- 
scientious scientist, if critically applied it may supplement in 
a most welcome manner the deficiencies of the ordinary 
scientific world-view. 

But current pragmatism, besides being often inexcusably 
careless in the application of the pragmatic criterion, has 
gone so far in its enthusiasm as to overstate its principle and 
thereby to destroy in large measure the value of its achieve- 
ments. Not content with deriving the criterion of truth 
from its function, it has hastened to identify the nature of 
truth with its criterion. Truth has been equated with 
verification, and verification with consequences that are 
good.' Although Prof. James calls this the ‘‘ wider prag- 
matism,” he has himself said that truth is a process, some- 
thing which happens to an idea? Dr. Schiller’s statement 
is that “ ‘truth’ means successful operation on reality 
Prof. Dewey agrees with Prof. James that truth denotes 
specific verifications,* success resulting from the use of 
an idea,’ and Dr. Bawden insists that if truth be one thing 
and the practical consequences a wholly different thing, then 
pragmatism is not true.° The pragmatic refutation of this 


‘Cf. James, The Meaning of Truth, p. 52. 

* Pragmatism, p. 201. 3 Studies in Humanism, p. 118. 

+The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy and Other Essays, pp. 109, 139. 
> Journal of Philosophy, iv., 202. Cf. Influence of Darwin, ete., p. 143. 
® The Principles of Pragmatism, p. 203. 
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procedure is that it so confuses the idea of truth as to make 
it of very little service.| The way in which the fallacy of 
this hyper-pragmatism?” parallels that of utilitarianism has 
been repeatedly pointed out.* The definition of true judg- 
ments simply in terms of practical utility fails to safeguard 
the element of value in the intellectualist conception. It 
gives, although in a too general way, the differentia of the 
species, viz. usefulness; but it does not bring out sufficiently, if 
at all, the proximate genus, viz. representation. 

This defect of extreme pragmatism it is the aim of 
representational pragmatism to remedy. In our attempt to 
state the pragmatic criterion we found that we had to make 
use of the intellectualist’s favourite idea of identity, though 
interpreting it in a functional way. Similarly in attempting 
to define truth in terms of representation, one can succeed only 
by recognising the pragmatic criterion. In undertaking 
this definition one has to take account of the fact that re- 
presentation belongs to meanings outside of explicit judgments, 
as well as existing in judgments which claim to be true. 
What is the specific difference belonging to the representation 
found in true judgments? The functional analvsis of mean- 
ing shows it to be representation which can mediate purpose. 
Or, stated the other way about, meaning is essentially media- 
tion; what an idea means, witimately, is what it is a means 
to; proximately it is the means itself, viz., representative 
material, proxy experience. Thus, as was noted by Pierce, 
the grandfather of pragmatism, the purposes which the idea 
can mediate form the key to the meaning of the idea. But 
he ought to have gone farther and applied this key, the 
meaning of meaning, to unlock the door to the meaning of 
truth, and not to have been frightened by the bogey of a 
pseudo-pragmatism. Meaning, then, is representation which 
can mediate purpose; but in the case of every live judgment 
some possible purpose has become actual, and in that judg- 
ment some meaning is actnally employed to accomplish that 
purpose. What is taken as truth, then, is representation (of sub- 
Ject by predicate, of reality by idea) sufficient to mediate satis- 


'Mr. J. W. Snellman in Miyp, April, 1911, rightly maintains that “‘ the 
intellectualist ‘ meaning’ of truth becomes unverifiable if it is deprived 
of its pragmatic criterion,” but goes to the opposite extreme when he 
asserts that ‘‘the meaning of truth . . . is indistinguishable from its 
test’. 

*Paulhan uses the term ‘‘ hyper-pragmatism’”’ (Révue Philosophique, 
vol. 67, pp. 614 ff.), but in a different sense from that in which it is used 
here. 

* See, for example, G. A. Tawney, ‘‘ Utilitarian Epistemology,” Journal 
of Philosophy, i., 337 ff., and T. De Laguna, Dogmatism and Evolution, 
140 ff. 
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factorily the purpose with which the judgment is made.’ What 
is really true, however, is representation sufficient to mediate 
satisfactorily whatever purpose or purposes ought to be recognised 
in making the judgment. In other words, real truth is practical 
identity of idea with reality, of predicate with subject, where 
the practice in question is ultimately satisfactory, as well as 
the mental instrument which serves it. Thus representational 
pragmatism is truer to the intellectualist ideal than in- 
tellectualism itself is able to be. So long as the subject is 
taken as an idea like the predicate, the equating of subjects and 
predicate is impossible in any judgment which conveys any 
meaning. Indeed even from the practical point of view two 
ideas cannot be identified save as both are predicated of the 
same reality, with no practical difference in the consequences. 
But when the subject is taken as a reality, although on in- 
tellectualist grounds it becomes even more hopeless to try to 
identify subject and predicate, on grounds of representational 
pragmatism the problem is readily solved. The relation of 
predicate to subject is that of functional equivalence in the 
control of the action required. The judgment is true when 
the idea will do practically as well at least as further experience 
of the thing in stimulating and controlling action in adjust- 
ment to that thing. 

Here we have, then, in contrast with current pragmatism, 
a view which explicitly recognises the ideal element in truth. 
The practical failure of ordinary pragmatism at this point 
has given basis for the charge that it leads to sordid utilitari- 
anism. Truth is to be measured—so our view will have it 
—not simply by the idea’s working ‘‘in the way it sets out 


‘An approach to this position is briefly indicated in the following 
sentences from KE. D. Faweett’s The Individual and Reality (p. 38): 
Often the agreement (of propositions with outward fact) may seem in- 
considerable, nay, trifling ; but provided that such agreement forwards a 
purpose, the proposition or arrangement or propositions is sufficiently 
true. Truth means propositions which, in view of our ends, can be taken 
as, and substituted for, the appearances with which they agree.” Mr. 
Oliver C. Quick, in a recent article in Miyp (April, 1910), endorses the 
pragmatic criterion, while rejecting the current pragmatic definition of 
truth. He himself, however, leaves truth undefined. This is in almost 
complete antithesis to the position of Mr. Bertrand Russell, who, as we 
have seen, claims to define the nature of truth while regarding it as hav- 
ing no criterion that can be stated in universal terms. Prof. Pratt 
endorses the pragmatic test of truth, but reverts to a definition of truth 
which sacrifices clearness to simplicity. ‘‘ Truth means,” he says, ‘‘ that 
the object of which one is thinking is as one thinks it” (What is Prag- 
matism? p. 67). Pragmatically interpreted, this definition will serve ; 
but intellectualistically interpreted, as it is evidently intended to be, it 
is involved in al] the old epistemological difficulties. 
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to work,” ' but also by the way in which it does set out to 
work. Ends, and not simply the adjustment of means to 
ends, come in for critical examination. The moral quality 
of the purpose is often reflected in the judgment itself, and 
learning the truth becomes—in its higher reaches, almost 
always, it would seem—a moral achievement. 

But while recognising the ideal character of truth, repre- 
sentational pragmatism makes this ideal of truth essentially 
human. It substitutes for the insoluble, artificial problems 
of modern epistemology the soluble, real problems of the 
psychology and logic of the processes of knowledge. In so 
far as any judgment falls short of ideal truth, the norms are 
at hand by which it can be corrected. Even telling “ the 
whole truth,’ whenever it is a moral duty, becomes at the 
same time a real possibility; it is telling what is practically 
the whole truth so far as all purposes which ought to be 
recognised are concerned. ‘Truthfulness consists in the 
habitual care to make one’s statement always approximate 
one’s own judgment sufficiently for whatever purposes ought 
to be recognised in each particular situation. 

If it be asked whether there is not a superhuman truth, 
the answer is, Doubtless there may be, but what is generally 


See Dewey, The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, ete., p. 150; 
Moore, Pragmatism and Its Critics, p. 87; Bawden, The Principles of 
Pragmatism, p. 119; Schiller, Riddles of the Sphinw (1910), p. 133. 

2The criterion of ‘‘the purposes which ought to be recognised” in 
turn is ultimately to be stated in terms of human welfare, interpreted 
from a point of view in which the distinctly spiritual interests are duly 
dominant. There may be degrees of approximation to the truth and 
degrees of verification of the truth, but, given the purposes which ought 
to be recognised, the judgment which represents reality sufficiently for 
these purposes is true. Mathematically-worked-out laws, as in physics 
and astronomy, are only hypothetically truths, except in so far as they 
have been verified. Many of them have been sufficiently verified 
empirically for practical purposes, and so may be taken as practically 
true of the actual world. If by more critical tests they should be verified 
more completely, this would not make them any truer than they were. 
If by means of these more critical tests a discrepancy should be found 
between the mathematically deduced law and the actual fact, then for 
the purposes which dominated these tests the supposed law is not true. 
If these are purposes which ought to be recognised by humanity, then 
the more accurate empirical observation must be regarded as the truth, 
and not the mathematical anticipation. If, however, there is no valid 
human reason for recognising such hyper-critical purposes, there is 
practically no difference between the two expressions ; the one statement 
is as true, practically, as the other. Given no change in the purposes 
to be served, there are no degrees of truth ; either the judgment is true, 
or it is not true. What is untrue cannot become true, nor what is true 
become untrue—wnless there comes to be a change in the purposes which 
ought to be recognised in making the judgment, and not necessarily even 
then. 
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meant by absolute truth, or truth as it is for the Absolute, is 
simply a regulative idea. If absolute truth be defined, with 
Schiller, simply as “truth adequate to every human purpose,”! 
we are furnished with an accessible standard, and in this 
sense Prof. Royce’s contention that we are in possession of 
absolutely true propositions* may be readily granted. But 
when the absolutist assumes that there must of necessity 
actually be an eternally existent sum-total of all possible true 
judgments, he indulges in speculative dogmatism. Super- 
human truth, if we are going to speak of it at all, we had 
better call divine rather than absolute, for in the whirligig of 
the history of philosophy it has again become less ambiguous 
to speak of God than of the Absolute. And if we are going 
to speak of God’s truth, there is no manifestly valid reason, 
from the religious side at least, why it should not be regarded 
as essentially similar to man’s, viz. not a timeless, change- 
less, purposeless, absolutely complete representation of an 
eternally-complete reality, but representation, the content 
of which may vary from time to time, and yet which is 
sufficient always to satisfactorily mediate whatever purposes 
God may have in view. God may be more anthroponoetic 
than we think. Religion’s only essential postulate here is 
that all reality be thought of as representable, and actually 
represented in so far as 1s necessary for the purposes of God. 

One of the most important of the implications of represen- 
tational pragmatism is that by which it enables one to take 
a more conservative attitude toward the question of the 
permanence of truth than obtains in current pragmatism. 
And yet even pragmatism as it is and has been, has often 
shown unnecessary haste in concluding that it must, to be 
consistent, maintain that all truths are of but temporary 
validity. It would be more in keeping with the supposedly 
empirical temper of pragmatism to wait for any particular 
judgment to be refuted, instead of dogmatically assuming 
beforehand that it is certain to be outgrown. But represen- 
tational pragmatism can go farther in defending the perma- 
nence of truth. Every honest judgment intends to be of 
permanent validity, and if at any later time it 1s seen to need 
revision, this is commonly to be explained either as due to 
the fact that the purposes active in the original judgment 
were deficient with reference to the situation, including often 
a lack of will or ability for mental thoroughness, or else as 
due to the former insufficient accessibility of the reality 
Judged about, in both of which cases the earlier judgment 


' Studies in Humanism, p. 213. 2 Op. cit., p. 84. 
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was not really true, but only seemed to be. The geocentric 
hypothesis in astronomy is a case in point; we regard it not 
as a superseded truth, but as a former theory which never 
was in reality true. If any judgment is really true, the pre- 
sumption is in favour of its predicate always remaining the 
idea which will represent the reality sufficiently for all pur- 
poses which ought to be recognised in making the judg- 
ment. That many of our judgments in practical life are of 
this character no one really doubts. Nor need we say with 
Prof. Royce that such truths are accessible only in the 
realm of our knowledge of the forms that predetermine all of 
our concrete activities.' If that were so, we could have no 
real or permanent truth about anything which we are 
practically concerned to know. The representational prag- 
matist can claim not merely hypothetical judgments but 
many categorical judgments—judgments of historical fact, 
for example—as permanently true; the hard and fast intel- 
lectualist, as we saw, is not logically entitled to claim even 
that much. If a later judgment differs from an earlier one 
because the purposes which ought to be recognised have 
changed, then, even if there should be a formal contradiction 
between the two judgments, the contradiction is not real. 
The new truth is not the old truth, but the old truth is still 
the judgment which, sufficiently for all purposes which ought 
to have been recognised in making it, represented the reality, 
and which, with reference to that earlier situation and the 
rightful purposes controlling it, still sufficiently represents 
the reality. For example, for the purposes which ought 
ordinarily to be recognised the carrying out of the value of 7 
to a few decimal places gives a practically true judgment ; 
but in some situations a more extended determination is re- 
quired, so that the earlier judgment is not true in these later 
situations, just as, in the earlier situations, the later judgment 
would have contained irrelevant representation in addition 
to the truth. The contradiction between the two judgments, 
therefore, when each is viewed in situ, 1s easily seen to be 
merely formal and not real. Moreover, representations of 
reality sufficient for all practical purposes are not to be re- 
jected as untrue simply because of the possibility of making 
the representation closer, should there arise any occasion for 
doing so. Thus the representational pragmatist, while he 
shares the advantage which current pragmatism has over 
intellectualism in possessing a usable criterion of truth, 1s 
able to say with as much confidence as the most intellectual- 


1Qp. cit., p. 90. 
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istic absolutist, “‘ Once true, always true ’’; although, because 
of a change in the ‘ought,’ old truths may come to be 
superseded and be no longer used. 

Our conclusion then is that while the traditional intellec- 
tualism gives the proximate genus of truth (representation 
of reality) but not its specific difference (sufticiency for all 
proper practical purposes), and while current pragmatism 
rightly insists upon the latter, but wrongly ignores the former, 
an adequate definition of truth must combine the partial 
truths of both positions. 
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III.—THE ETHICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
IDEA 


By R. M. MaclIver. 


WE have seen how Plato, taking his stand on the principle 
that philosophy — being explanation, an answer to the 
question ‘‘ Why ?’’—is the search for final cause, ultimately 
for the final cause, was led to his Idea of the Good. For 
the Good is the objective existence of the final cause, and 
Plato must therefore find all reality within it. We have 
seen further how the method he adopted was in itself logical 
or scientific, the search for the One in the Many, involving 
the faith that the question ‘‘ Why ?” is ultimately answerable, 
and that to know the real is also to know the Good. His 
earlier thought was thus dominated by the attempt to co-ordin- 
ate the results of the logical method with the intuitions of an 
ethical mind. 

The result is the Platonic system as developed in the 
Phedo and the Republic. Here a seemingly complete system 
(only seemingly, for the two constituents of the Idea world, 
mathematical objects and ethical universals, remain distinctly 
heterogeneous) is attained by means of such a co-ordination, 
whose ultimate expression is the Idea of Good. This system, 
in a word, identifying the real and the abiding and the 
rational, identifies therefore the real and the Good. It 
follows that the phenomenal, the sensible, and the evil are 
classed together as unreal. By this short method the 
universal supremacy of the fina! cause, the all-comprehending 
reality of the Idea or nature of Good, is established. 

It seems pretty clear that we can call the system so 
constructed ‘‘ Megarian,” for it is essentially based on the 
doctrine that Oneness and Goodness, the world regarded 
as scientific system and the world as the manifestation of 
purpose, are identical, this in turn being a consistent de- 
velopment of the original Socratic doctrine that virtue was 


' Pt. I. appeared in Minp, vol. xviii., N.S., No. 72. 
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knowledge. Plato, as we have insisted, was interested not 
so much in inventing a metaphysical system as in “ ex- 
plaining” the world by means of such a system. To this 
end he adopted freely all the conceptions of his predecessors 
and contemporaries which seemed to him fruitful, all that 
he could find suitable for his purpose in the Pythagoreans, 
Heraclitus, Parmenides, Socrates, and even Euclides. And 
he certainly did not invent his ‘‘way of Ideas’. It is 
necessary to recognise this fact in order to understand the 
unity of Platonic thought under the changes of its develop- 
ment. The thought of Plato is both relative to his time,— 
we can no more understand it apart from the thought of 
his age than we can, say, understand Mr. Schiller (so far 
as we do understand him) without knowing the position of 
Mr. Bradley—and also transcends it. The conceptions he 
is working with are those of his time, but throughout there 
is the Platonic spirit, in its richness and earnestness, inform- 
ing and translating those conceptions. 

We may go on therefore to divide for our purpose the 
later dialogues into two classes, (1) dialogues of criticism, 
the Theetetus, and the Parmenides, (2) dialogues of recon- 
struction, the Sophist, Statesman, Philebus, Timeus, and pos- 
sibly the Laws. The criticism is essentially criticism of the 
Megarian position. Both the Theetetus and the Parmenides 
are definitely associated with Megarian thought. The con- 
versation reported in the Theetetus 1s supposed to be a record 
made by Euclides himself and is read at Megara in the house 
of Euclides. The Parmenides again, one of the most remark- 
able works of criticism ever written, 1s clearly an examination 
of the Megarian or Neo-Eleatic “ One,”—though in calling the 
doctrine criticised in that dialogue ‘‘ Megarian” we must not 
forget that it is also the doctrine which made the construction 
of the Republic possible. 


(1) Again, it must be maintained that the primary end of 
these dialogues, as of the earlier, is ethical. Schaarschmidt 
was essentially right in making the presence of ethical purpose 
a test of authenticity for the Platonic writings, but instead 
therefore of doubting the more ‘‘dialectical” dialogues he 
should have found under the dialectic the living thought of 
Plato. Even in so “dialectical” a piece of work as the 
Parmenides there is present, not obscurely nor as a doubtful 
inference, but clearly expressed, the acknowledgment of an 
ethical end. The exercise is undertaken because without it 
we cannot “define the beautiful, the just, the good, and the 
Ideas generally’ (135 C). The T’heetetus also, seemingly the 
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most sceptical of all the dialogues, can be understood only 
in the light of its ethical purpose. What, we must ask, is 
the common bond of the three theories that Socrates masses 
together in such a seemingly arbitrary way, the theories of 
the Flux, of Man as Measure, and of Knowledge as Sensation ? 
Simply their common ethical consequence. And the “turn- 
ing-point of the whole dialogue,” as Campbell! saw, depends 
on the conception of the good. Because Protagoras must 
not count goodness at least in the number of merely relative 
things, he is driven to divorce goodness and truth. ‘‘ Those 
thoughts which the inexperienced call true, I maintain to be 
only better, and not truer than others’ (Theet., 167 B), 
Therein consists his true antagonism to Plato and to Plato's 
ideal. Behind all Plato’s thought there is an unassailable be- 
lief in the relation between knowledge and good, and in the 
Theetetus the good is sought for under its aspect of the true. 
But that dialogue only reveals a ditticulty in the account 
hitherto given of that relationship. If Protagoras is wrong, 
is the contrary of Protagorean doctrines right ?__ Is sense-per- 
ception nothing? Does it offer no reality? Must we not say 
““we know what we see and hear”’ (163 C), the letters we see 
as much as the meaning we understand, must we not admit 
that perceptual knowledge is not knowledge only because it 
is not all knowledge (cf. 206)? It is not adequately realised 
that what endangers the absolute distinction between know- 
ledge and opinion and the system resting thereon 1s the new 
importance which Plato is here forced to give to the world 
of sense. The Theetetus, analysing the subjective as the 
Parmenides analyses the objective side of the correspondence, 
makes a searching and unsuccessful attempt to find a mark 
of distinction between the faculties of op:mion and knowledge, 
to find a difference of kind that will distinguish right opinion 
from the knowledge it was supposed merely to imitate. Does 
not the very phrase ‘‘right opinion”’ involve the inference 
that here too in opinion there is knowledge itself? “ Right 
opinion implies the perception of differences ’’ (209 D). And 
would not the Socrates of the Republic have shared the disap- 
pointment of the Socrates of the Theetetus at the breakdown 
of the attempted distinction between the two, and the conse- 
quent breakdown of “‘ the most promising of all the definitions 
of knowledge’ (209 E)? Just as perception itself 1s now seen 
(186 D) to involve a thought-element (not recognised, Rep., 
; 523), so must opinion itself involve knowledge. The absolute 
identifications and distinctions of the Republic, the conse- 


1 Introduction to his edition of the Theetetus, p. xxxvi. 
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quences of that first daring identification of the Good and the 
One, are in process of modification.' 

As a result, the problem of error and above all the problem 
of evil take a new form and offer a new difficulty. Their 
reality, which was cancelled with the reality of the sense 
world, can no longer be denied. The problem of falsehood 
becomes insistent, and the solution is no longer ready to 
hand—the only positive suggestion is that the responsibility 
lies with the mind, no longer with the object (c/. 188 sqq.). 
The problem of evil is also affected. If evil is real, evil too is 
object of knowledge. The roads of Science and Ethics no 
longer coincide. To know is no longer simply to know the 
good, but rather to know good and evil as they are, for what 
they are. Philosophy becomes the ‘investigation of very 
Justice and Injustice,? in their own nature, and in their dif- 
ference from one another and from all other things ” (175 C). 
For ‘two patterns stand in the world, the divine pattern 
that is most blessed, and the godless that is most wretched ” 
év TO TOD pev Oeiov evdatuore- 
TOV abéov dOALwTuTov, 176 EF). The evil pattern is 
no longer appearance ; the terms employed imply both fixity 
(éotwTwr) and reality (év dvtv), and Socrates expressly de- 
clares that this evil can never pass away from our “ mortal 
nature”. It is no longer simply ‘‘ phenomenal” and acci- 
dental, but real with the reality of the rest of the universe. 
Because there is a real nature of evil in the world, there is a 
real nature of evil in the soul, if the correspondence of object 
and subject is to hold. For desire requires affinity, and the 
desire of evil is the desire of an evil soul. So the unity of 
the world is breaking into dualism at its very heart. 

The Parmenides * analyses the objective side of the primary 
identification of the Good and the One and the Real and the 
Knowable. Plato had seemed with his fellow-disciple Euclides 
to make Unity the extensive and Good the intensive aspects 
of the same single reality. There was thus a gulf fixed be- 
tween the multiplicity that must belong to the sense-world 
and the unity that belongs to the world of thought, and 
phenomena were a shaky bridge between the two, a bridge 
of which one end was securely fixed in the abiding reality 


1Thus ro dofaorov can no longer be identified with ro aio@nrov. The 
doctrine of relativity, as applied to dda, is subversive ; as applied to 
aicOnors, it may even be true. 

2 We do hear of an Idea of injustice in the Republic (cf., ¢.g., 476 A), 
but the admission has no effect upon the system. 

*T must here acknowledge my indebtedness to Prof. A. E. Taylor’s pene- 
trating analysis of the Parmenides in Minp, N.S., Nos. 19-21, though 
my interpretation, as summarised above, differs in some respects from his. 
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while the other passed over to nothingness. It is this aspect 
of the Idea doctrine that Parmenides attacks. He insists 
that, so understood, the multiplicity of the sense-world can 
never be related to the unity of the thought-world. There 
is no way of connexion between the two, no bridge at all. 
Yet the sense-world exists, for we perceive it, and the Idea- 
world exists, for “whither will you turn if the Ideas are un- 
known’’? Parmenides’ own method of criticism, no less 
than the failure of Socrates to answer him, shows the need 


for the succeeding analysis. For if Socrates has overlooked ° 


one side of the relation, Parmenides has overlooked the other. 
Parmenides’ own historical theory involves the same con- 
fusion. “ Allis One” might mean simply that the universe 
is a unity, but the arguments of Parmenides and more 
particularly of Zeno are not relevant to such a unity but just 
to what Plato would call the Idea of One, the nature One- 
ness. This Idea or thought-nature Parmenides nevertheless 
treats as if it were a sense-nature, and he proceeds to refute 
multiplicity on that assumption. In the present dialogue he 
is represented as attacking the theory of Ideas on the same 
assumption. Because the Idea, in its relation to particulars, 
is like neither a sail that covers a number of men at once 
nor a day that is one and the same at once in many 
places, the Idea stands condemned. But the reason why 
this attack is not regarded by Plato (though it seemed to 
satisfy his opponents) as fatal is that he sees the weakness of 
Parmenides’ own position. His own argument can be turned 
round against himself. It implies the existence in some 
wise of those very Ideas he is assailing. “The dualism of 
the Ideal and the Sensible” tells against Parmenides as much 
as against Socrates, against the opponents of Plato as much 
as against Plato himself. 

The way out is therefore not to be found in giving up 
Ideas, but in showing how these thought-natures interpene- 
trate to the uttermost recesses of sense, to ‘ things like hair 
and mud and dirt and anything else that is most paltry and 
of no account ” (Parm., 130). Plato must show that the de- 
spised sense-world is through and through ideal. This is the 
logical conclusion of the whole argument, hitherto unrealised, 
hitherto obscured by the predominant interest of the ethical 
Ideas. Plato must now face all the problems of the new 
situation, with its essential difficulty that it seems to make 
evil no less than good a constituent of reality. So he under- 
takes that ‘‘ roundabout progress through all things” (ravrTns 
ths dua twavtwv dveEodou Te Kal 136 E), of which the 
Parmenides is an essential part. 
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The immediate problem is just the question of the nature 
of unity and its relation to the nature of multiplicity. That 
the One is found in the Many is no doubt the basis of the 
whole system and indeed of every system, but we have by 
no means disposed of the Many when we have found its One. 
For the Many are not isolated particulars, or otherwise they 
could never guide us to the One. Their diversity no less 
than their unity must be reai for thought. Multiplicity 
cannot belong to the sense-world alone, nor unity to the 
thought-world alone. We may see ultimately that instead 
of being divided off into two alien worlds they are so closely 
interrelated as to be only two sides of the same thought- 
nature, and Oneness itself just one characteristic, one 
element or fact in the constitution of that universe which 
there is for thought to apprehend. 

Consider, says Plato, the consequences that must follow if 
we admit or deny the existence in the Idea-world,' i.e. as 
objects for thought, of the One andthe Many. Let us try to 
admit one without the other, and consider the consequences 
for both. Let us consider if it is logically possible to break 
up existence into two opposed worlds, if it is not logically 
necessary to remove that opposition. The whole of the 
intricate analysis which follows (137-166) is devoted to this 
problem, and the solution, though not expressly stated, is, I 
think, clear. As however I cannot enter here into details otf 
analysis, I must state my account of that solution rather 
dogmatically. 

When Plato and Euclides? identified the One with the 


'T take rai\Xa to be the other Ideas—the whole discussion is relative to the 
Idea-world (cf. 185 E)—and not the particulars of sense. We may, if we like, 
speak of ra\Aa as the Idea of diversity, having in view the relativity 
presently to be discovered in the Idea-world. Plato is facing the problem 
of Unity and Multiplicity at the only place where it really presents a 
problem. So again I take the One here to be not directly the Idea, but 
a particularly significant Idea for the present purpose ; the Idea or nature 
of Oneness. The real problem is no longer, I believe, ‘‘how the one 
Idea could spread itself out, so to speak, over a plurality of particulars ” 
(Prof. Taylor in Mryp, vol. vi., p. 38). Once a plurality of Ideas has 
been admitted, is not that question subordinate to and dependent on the 
question how the idea of Oneness is related to the other Ideas’ Once 
plurality of Ideas is admitted, the particular is no longer the particular 
of one Idea, related simply as the many instances are to the one type, or 
the many species to the one genus. Rather the particular in so fur as it 
is understood is known as a manifestation of a certain union of Ideas or 
essential natures. And the only problem here arising, the problem dis- 
cussed in the Philebus and the Timeus, must concern the medium ov 
process of manifestation. 

*It may be objected that Plato never expresses the extreme doctrine 
of Euclides, that in the Republic, e.g., he admits degrees of reality. But 
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Good and with the All, they necessarily left all multiplicity 
outside of the world as it is truly apprehended in thought. 
The difficulties of so extreme a cleavage were beginning to 
appear in the Republic; we are now to see that it leads to 
the very annihilation of thought. Suppose, runs the first 
hypothesis of the Parmenides, that the nature of Oneness is 
all, suppose that, as Parmenides seemed to hold, there is 
nothing in the universe but the form or nature of Oneness, 
then even that nature cannot exist. To apply any possible 
j attribute to it would be to attribute the multiplicity which ex 
{ hypothesi is absent, so that finally we must deny its own exist- 
} ence. ‘If the One is, it is nothing.” Suppose, on the other 
uand, you assert—this is the second hypothesis—not that the 
whole is identical with the nature Oneness, but, what was 
really meant in that false assertion, that it partakes in 
Oneness, or that the One is real. From this starting-point 
we can arrive at the positive principle that multiplicity is 
mvolved essentially in unity, and that the nature of Oneness, 
if it exist, cannot exist alone. The barrenness as well as 
the richness of each single Idea is here revealed. That Idea 
alone tells us nothing of the reality of the world: we can 
} deduce from it only its proper scheme of relations, the 
system of numbers (144), and that whole scheme at once 
implies and is meaningless apart from the other Ideas (7a@\Xa 
tov évos). Not only is unity restored on this hypothesis, but 
so is the whole world of the other essential natures. And 
the conclusion is that Oneness—and likewise any other Idea 
that may in any aspect claim to be the unity of the world— 
both must exist and cannot exist alone, but only in diversity. 
So ‘‘it has both name and expression, and it is named and 
expressed, and everything of this kind that appertains to the 
other appertains also to the One” (155 E). The same con- 
clusion is confirmed by the remaining hypotheses, which 
look either to the presence of the Many or to the absence 
of the One. It may seem a thin and abstract result, the fit 
conclusion of a rarefied dialectic. In reality, it is Plato’s way 
of asserting, in the infancy of logic, a growing conviction of 
deep importance. Presently we find him asserting the reality 
of ‘‘not-being” (162 A). This is no sophism, but a discovery 
which shook the whole system of ethics he had built. If 
the One is dethroned from its place of unique reality, what 
} of the Good that is identified with the One ? 


the degrees are due to the mixing of the real with the 7 6v, which in the 
Republic is simply nothingness. The Republic and the Timeus form an 
interesting contrast in this respect. 
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It is very important for the understanding of Plato to 
recognise his growing insistence on the “ being of not-being,” 
in other words, on the relativity and therefore interdependence 
of the Ideas. A recognition of this fact must in especial 
remove a false conception of the “ substantiality ’’ of the Ideas. 
Down to the present day, critics have, like his own dramatis 
persona Parmenides and like his disciple Aristotle, looked 
upon Plato’s Ideas as if they were some kind of material 
substances, or rather have imported into them just that part 
of the conception of material substance which our knowledge 
of matter itself least justifies.| In reality the argument can 
be turned against these critics just as it is turned here against 
the Eleatic. Plato, unlike Aristotle, is far from regarding 
arguments like that of the “‘ third man” as fatal, and rightly 
so, because such arguments only apply to the metaphors, 
necessarily physical and therefore misleading, by means of 
which he had described the Ideas. The question is not 
whether, but how, the objects of our thought exist. If we 
do not admit their reality, then ‘what shall we do about 
philosophy ?” But if mind and being are so related that 
being is what mind knows and mind is what knows being, 
—a position Plato never gave up and which perhaps no 
philosophy can without contradiction give up—then the 
“what ’’ of concepts,? being essential knowledge, must con- 
stitute essential being. In knowing them we know that 
they are more than a state of knowing, that either know- 
ledge itself is vain and illusive, or these Ideas are the 
constituents of reality. It was no alternative to urge, as 
Aristotle * did, “immanence”’ against ‘“‘ transcendence”. It 
is no solution to say that the Idea is immanent, for it is 
ultimately a question of what we are to understand by 
immanence. Thus to call sense-attributes, white, hot, etc., 
immanent might seem an explanation of the common at- 


‘Even so sympathetic a writer as Gomperz speaks of Plato’s “ peculiar 
proneness to objectifying concepts’. Unless objectifying means material- 
ising, why should that constitute a difficulty ? 

* Cf. Bonitz, Plat. Stu/., 194: ‘ Unter Ideenlehre verstehe ich die fiir 
die Platonische Philosophie charakteristische Lehre, dass das Was des 
logischen Begrittes as solches selbstiindige Realitiit hat’’. 

* Aristotle is really engaged on a subordinate question. Plato’s problem 
is not simply the problem of predication, Aristotle’s is. When, for in- 
stance, Aristotle in the Categories distinguishes év iroxemmévm from cal? 
uroxemévov he does not touch the question at issue here. Plato discusses 
tae logical question in the Sophist, and in the main solves it, by a system 
of categories, but he does not rest there. 

It may not be going too far to agree with critics like Zeller and Natorp 
that the great disciple did not understand the great master, even in 
matters where his discipleship is to us most plain. 
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tribution, because here the metaphor, for it is nothing more, 
being physical is more easily applicable to the physical 
object; but what of the common attributes of non-physical 
objects; still more, what of attributes common to physical 
and non-physical, such as unity itself, where the metaphor 
of immanence ceases even to look like an explanation? Yet 
the attribute is not ‘‘in our heads’’. How shall we under- 
stand it as applying to, as forming part of, the constitution 
of the world? This was the deeply metaphysical question 
which Plato raised and which so few of his critics have 
understood. 

By his insistence in the Parmenides and later dialogues 
on the relativity or interdependence of the Ideas, Plato has 
already taken the first step towards an explanation of how 
the Ideas exist.! The ideas must now extend themselves 
into an infinite system, and the shores of the unknowable 
recede to the deper itself. In the process, since it appears 
that their interrelationship is itself a part of their reality, and 
they tend to become simply aspects or lines of a universal 
nature or constitution of things, the Ideas lose something 
of their rigidity and definiteness in the unity of that scheme. 
But the interrelation and interpenetration of the Ideas in no 
sense, unless we think in crude metaphors, takes away from 
their real nature as constituents of the universe. They are 
no less real than they were, but their reality is understood in 
anew way. They are not independent, but interdependent. 

A new unity has thus been found for the Idea-world—and 
this is the significant point for our argument. In seeking 
the unity that would satisfy the philosopher Plato has found 
only the unity that would satisfy the scientist. It is be- 
coming more and more clear that only one part of the 
initial philosophic faith can be fulfilled. If the One is good 
yet Goodness is no longer the reverse side of Unity, and 
the binding power of the Ideas must be found in their cohe- 
rence as system, not as purpose. There exists no longer the 
clear confidence that everything can be “explained,” or seen 
in the light of the good, for the light of the good no longer 
penetrates all reality. To the necessary extension of reality 


' They exist as a system or constitution of reality. It at once appears 
that the opposition of immanence and transcendence must be false. For 
instance, if the nature of whiteness only exists in white objects, yet it is 
neither distributed among nor summed up in that aggregate. Though 
all the particular white objects should pass away there is left a universe 
im which the nature of whiteness is or was possible, having been actual. 
That this relation entered into the total scheme of relations in which 
we ed the objective world remains an essential fact in regard to that 
wor 
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which the Parmenides has revealed, of the two aspects of the 
primary Idea, its oneness and its goodness, only the former 
continues adequate. Hence there begins the divorce of those 
two natures. A third mysterious nature thrusts itself be- 
tween them. The Parmenides thus reveals a breaking Ideal- 
ism, but assuredly not because Plato is losing his belief in 
Ideas. 

(2) In the Theetetus and the Parmenides the argument is 
ostensibly critical, and we now turn to the dialogues which 
render explicit the result of that criticism in a series of attempts 
to reconstruct the system whose insufficiency stood revealed. 
“Not being,” that phantom whose phantom-nature was so 
convenient for the philosopher of the Republic, has turned out 
to be only too substantial. Its true character as now revealed 
fits but ill into an absolute teleology. It brings with it end- 
less perplexities (cf. Soph., 245 FE). If “not-being”’ is real, 
sense and multiplicity and error and evil demand their place 
in reality. ‘“ We shall find as the result of all, that the 
nature of being is quite as difficult to apprehend as that of 
not-being” (Soph., 246 A). Plato like his philosophers of the 
Republic must descend from the contemplation of the sunlit 
universals, from his constant “converse with the Idea of 
being” (ef. Soph., 254 A), down to the darkness of the under- 
world, for there too among the shadows being is, though 
more difficult to discern. He must try to read “the long 
and far from easy syllables of facts’ (Stat.,278 D). Plato in 
fact is now coming to grapple with the essential difficulties 
of a teleological system, and abandoning the all-comprehensive 
and therefore self-contradictory teleology of the Republic is 
led to the view that there is in the world something not 
fully subordinated or obedient to the designing thought. 
Reality is both more and less than it had formerly appeared. 
The essential natures are still essential, but they cannot 
exist apart from motion and change and sense “ in awful un- 
meaningness an everlasting fixture” (Soph., 249 A). The uni- 
verse has become more complex for Plato than either the 
materialist or the idealist admits it to be. The philosopher, 
with all his reverence for the Ideas, cannot possibly accept 
them as sole reality, apart from the changing world. ‘“ As 
children say entreatingly ‘give us both,’ so he will include 
both the movable and immovable in his definition of being 
and all’’ (Soph., 249 D). For it is manifest that our life itself 
is steeped in this anomalous phenomenal nature, which is 
no longer an alien element out of which it can be lifted entire 
and so made pure. Therefore our knowledge defeats itself 
in its search for purity. The passage in the Phi/ebus where 
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Socrates—forgetting the principles of the Phedo—admits, 
“like a doorkeeper who is pushed and overborne by the mob,” 
the claims of every kind of knowledge, might well stand as a 
prelude to the reconstituted system. 

“Soc. Let us suppose a man who understands justice, and 
has reason as well as understanding about the true nature 
of this and of all other things. 

‘“* Pro. We will suppose such a man. 

“Soc. Will he have enough of knowledge if he is ac- 
quainted only with the divine circle and sphere, and knows 
nothing of our human spheres and circles, but uses only divine 
circles and measures in the building of a house? 

‘Pro. The knowledge which is only superhuman, Soc- 
rates, is ridiculous in man. 

“* Soe. What do you mean? Do you mean that you are to 
throw into the cup and mingle the impure and uncertain art 
which uses the false measure and the false circle ? 

“Pro. Yes, we must, if any of us is ever to find his way 
home ”’ (Phil., 62 A). 

In the companion dialogues of the Sophist and the Statesman 
the master Socrates significantly becomes the disciple. It is 
now the “ Eleatic stranger,” himself by no means a bigoted 
Eleatic, who enters into the fray ‘“‘ between Giants and 
Gods,” between the out-and-out materialists and the “ pure” 
Idealists, the “friends of Ideas,” and proposes a ground of 
reconciliation. Let us admit, he says in effect, the existence 
of both the material and the immaterial reality, and let me 
suggest that the nature which the two must hold in common 
is indicated by the term ‘‘ power”. ‘‘ My notion would be 
that anything which possesses any sort of power to affect 
another, or to be affected by another, if only for a single 
moment, however trifling the cause and however slight the 
effect, has real existence; and I hold that the definition of 
being is simply power” (Soph., 247 E). And the notion is 
tentatively accepted. 

This does not at a!l mean, as I understand it, that the 
Ideas now become powers or “living forces,’’ as Bonitz and 
Zeller interpret this passage. The Idea was never perhaps 
in Plato’s thought meant to include the whole of being (we 
saw there was no Idea of soul) but rather to explain it. Now 
the centre of explanation is moving, as was inevitable in an 
ethical thinker, from object to subject, from vonrtor to vods. 
“Under being we must include both motion and that which 
is moved” (Soph., 249 B), in other words, both the Idea and 
that living force, that designing thought which cannot suffer 
the Idea to be a passive motionless existence. There are now 
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therefore two kinds of power recognised, one clearly and one 
darkly, corresponding respectively to final and efficient cause, 
one consisting in the relation of mind and Idea, design and 
the designing thought, which form a single reality; the other 
in a reality which seems to lie outside the correspondence of 
mind and object, and is accordingly mysterious. Yet this 
outside mysterious nature affects both sides of that corre- 
spondence. (1) The final cause only operates in the world of 
efficient causes. Being is no longer static, nor motionless, 
but in process. Being has ‘‘ mind and life and soul,” and 
so ‘‘becoming must be attributed to being’! (249 A). The 
activity of mind, therefore, in relation to the Idea cannot 
consist in ‘‘the pure contemplation of pure existence ”’. 
From the very beginning the purpose that first appeared 
illuminating the Idea but now is revealed as being only re- 
flected there implied a heavier task. The ordering power of 
reason implied a world to be ordered. Plato has therefore 
to insist on the formative power of thought, the moving 
cause that corresponds to the process of the world. The 
stress shifts from the form to the forming mind, from good 
as object or form of creation to good as will or creative power. 
The importance of the thought-subject, at first obscured 
in the discovery—for to Plato it was nothing less—of the 
thought-object, is now insisted on. In the Sophist it is 
stated that the belief that God is the Creator of things must 
in course of time come to be held by every philosophical mind 
(265 D), and in all the later dialogues the superior if not 
supreme mind-power is insisted upon.? This conclusion 
was implicit all along in the teleological scheme. (2) The 
thought-object also is involved in a new complexity. Were 
there only mind and the Ideas, all might be well, for the 
Ideas essentially correspond to the designing mind. If they 
cease to be by themselves powers or purposes, they remain 
the counterpart of purpose as designs. But the correspond- 
ence, owing to this pervading third nature, is unhappily 
imperfect. The ordering power of reason implies imperfection 
in the world to be ordered. Reason works through means that 
are far from being its obedient instruments, through efficient 
causes that only imperfectly minister to design, and yet are 
somehow necessary to its existence. So the conception of 


1 Plato does not say that either mind or the forms come to be: ‘‘ the 
most divine things of all remain unchanged ” (Stat., 269 C). What then 
hei is, which involves both, is a question that he has presently to 

ace. 

* Of., besides the passage referred to, Stat., 269C, 270 A; Phil., 27 B; 
Tim., 29 E and passim ; Laws, 892 sqq., 962. With these passages we may 
contrast Rep., 516 C; Phado, 99 C. 
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necessity appears as the complement of the conception of 
power—an inevitable concession made to the claim of the 
“Giants”. For the admission of necessity is a denial of 
the Idealist position, inasmuch as it gives some degree of 
independence to “efficient causes,’ and therefore to some 
nature that is neither the designing mind nor the character 
of design. Where there is necessity the efficient cause is 
incompletely controlled by the final cause—a_ perplexing 
conclusion which Plato is now driven to express in the form 
of myth. In the Statesman God is represented as for a time 
rolling the world on its course, but ‘ there is a time, on the 
completion of a certain cycle, when he lets go, and the world 
being a living creature, and having originally received in- 
telliigence from its author and creator, turns about and by 
an inherent necessity revolves in the opposite direction” 
(269). The efficient cause is not for ever subservient to the 
final, and Plato’s intensely ethical mind finds here a mystery 
opaque to thought. The whole problem now centres round 
the relation of efficient and final causes, and the question the 
Phedo had professed to solve is reopened in the Philebus and 
Timeus. 

In the Philebus and the Timeus Plato faces the essential 
difficulties, now revealed, of a teleological system. Plato 
finds the road of explanation no easy one: rather “the storm 
vathers over us and we are at our wits’ end” (Phil., 29 B). 
The increasing activity of differentiation and the increasing 
catholicity which we have been tracing in his thought set 
great difficulties in the way. When the tools are finer the 
task is the more hard. Pilato cannot now, like the ‘ wise 
people of the day,” his Megarian friends, pass immediately 
and casually from the One to ; the Unlimited. He has realised 
the infinite stages that intervene. (Phil., 16 A-17 A.) And 
therefore again he cannot like the same wise men abstract 
reason and ‘knowledge from the world they illumine and find 
the good in a light that shines only in the void. “The life 
of mind”’ in turn proves insufficient. ‘‘I want to know,” 
asks Sccrates, ‘‘ whether any one of us would consent to live, 
having wisdom and mind and knowledge and memory of all 
things, but having no sense of pleasure or pain, and wholly 
unattected by these and the like feelings?”’ (Phil., 21 E) 
The good must be sought somewhere and somehow in the 
“mixed life”. The nature of the universe, like the nature 
of man, is a ‘mixture. The good for man is still found in 
the good of the universe. ‘The harmony of the universe, 
‘the seasons and all the delights of life,” and ‘“‘ ten thousand 
other things such as beauty and health and strength, and the 
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many beauties and high perfections of the soul” (26 A), arise 
from the union of the Unlimited with the principle of law 
and order. And because this harmony is good, above it all 
there must exist as cause the creative power of mind, which 
is king of heaven and earth, and ordains laws and appoints 
measures for the nameless fluidity of the azrezpov. 

In the Philebus the two determinant elements of the Idea 
of the Republic are at last clearly distinguished. The form 
becomes the 7répas, but the power is transferred outside the 
form to the aitia. (If so the laborious attempts of German 
scholars to identify the earlier Idea with one or other of the 
classes of the Philebus are beside the pot. One would think, 
to read the various solutions offered, that Plato had here set 
a ‘ Puzzle—Find the Ideas” to his commentators.) We may 
note also that this distinction enables us to relate the Idea 
doctrine of the Philebus to the Idea as criticised by Aristotle, 
in which the formal aspect alone remains. The Ideas stripped 
of their character as powers are becoming more and more Just 
abstract principles of proportion or numbers. In a sense 
this transference of value removes the principles of the good 
from the Idea world while it explains the relation of good 
and proportion. For even if the good is always realised in 
proportion, it is not identical therewith, because the goodness 
of mathematical ratios does not rest on considerations falling 
within the mathematical sphere, on mere considerations of 
simplicity and numerical perfection. (Plato had seemed to 
say originally that God “geometrised”’ for the sake of geo- 
metry.) The proportion that is good is the good proportion. 
As proportion its goodness is mediate or reflected, and mind 
finds the ‘‘ why”’ not in the ratio or number as such, but in 
the reason beyond the ratio—a reason which we can simply 
call goodness'—which brought the proportion into being ; 
not in the equation which gives the curve but in the beauty 
or service which is the goodness of the curve. (It follows, 
though Plato does not insist on the fact, that for the fulfil- 
ment of the world not only proportion and number but also 
the anomalous third nature is necessary, and thus good and 
evil, in the world, we know appear as curiously related as 
Socrates pronounced pleasure and pain to be.) The eddog is 
therefore only secondary for the ethical mind;* it is the 
moving principle that is the object of search. Hence the com- 
parative neglect of the Idea in the later dialogues. If Plato’s 


'The underlying thought is here quite consistent with the doctrine of 
the Republic, but has to find a different form of expression. 

* Cf. Laws, 875, where law and order are represented as second-best ; 
also Stat., 294, where the idea is applied to the government of the State. 
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interest had been, as generally represented, logical or meta- 
physical, the later works, after the demarcation of the formal 
principle in the Philebus, would have constituted a neo-pytha- 
gorean metaphysic such as his one-sided disciples pursued, 
instead of works on ethics and politics. To find the Good still 
in the Form is to misunderstand the development. The 
centre of ethical struggle must be the soul, and ethical ex- 
planation must be sought there. It begins to appear that it 
is the mind which is the seat at least of some desires (Phil., 
47 E), that it is the mind round which ethical struggle centres, 
and that it is from the mind, not from ‘“‘ forms of ignorance,” 
that there arises error, which all along has been baffling our 
construction. It may seem an objection that in the list of 
goods mind has only third place, but (1) it is obviously (ef. 28 
and 22 E) the human intelligence in so far as it only appre- 
hends and does not create measure which Plato classes as 
third ; (2) the standard of all measure is mind, though not 
human mind: 6) ypnuatov av ein 
padwota. 

Hence the starting-point of the Timeus. In the Timeus 
Plato seeks once more to ‘‘explain” the universe as it is in 
the broadened and differentiated conception to which he has 
now attained. His object now as ever being to find first the 
good in the universe, that then he may bring it down to man 
(so the doctrine of the Critias was to have completed that 
of the Timeus), he must start no longer with the Idea, but 
with mind, and explain the object-world as it answers to the 
creative purpose, the fulfilment, so far as there can be ex- 
planation, of the design of God. But the form of the Timeus 
13 significant, for Plato can no longer pretend to justify the 
world in reasoned discourse, after the short and easy method 
of the Republic. Parts of the explanation must necessarily 
be dark. 

Mind, the designing rational thought, is according to the 
Timeus not supreme nor alone. Apart from the ‘‘ patterns” 
—whose relation to mind is no difficulty for Plato, nor indeed 
does there seem to be here any problem that could profitably 
be discussed '—there exists the third nature that 1s outside 


‘The contention of certain ancient Platonists and modern critics that 
the forms in the Timeus are “ only” “the thoughts of God,” while 
meant to reduce one side of the eternal correspondence, seems to involve 
an essential misunderstanding of Platonism. It seems to regard 
‘thoughts ” as somehow only subjective, a perfectly meaningless hypo- 
thesis from the Platonic point of view. The forms are doubtless the 
thoughts of God, but they are also the forms which God thinks. So for 
Piato “the pattern exists from eternity” (38 C). 
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the direct correspondence of mind and object. We know it 
only by ‘‘a kind of bastard reason,” though we have long 
ago, in the perplexities of ethical explanation, been compelled 
to infer its existence. The identification of the good and 
the rational, the living thought that essentially only the good 
in existence is intelligible, can be held now only on the sup- 
position that the designing mind is not all-powerful. ‘‘ God 
desired that all things should be good and nothing bad, so far 
as this was attainable” (cata dvvayiv, 30 A). The material 
even of the cosmos can never fully answer the sculptor’s 
design. Plato was perplexed by the combination of wonder- 
ful adjustment in the physical world with instability and 
perishableness. Given the initial “impurity” of sense- 
material, physical law, the taking on of form, is the realisa- 
tion of the best through that material. 

So in the Timeus Plato constantly and in a great variety 
of ways suggests that the limitation imposed by mind on its 
world is the source of the evil that exists. The divine mind 
though always desiring the good perhaps looked sometimes 
on the pattern of the created instead of on the unchangeable 
(28 A). Or he delivered the creation of mortal body into the 
hands of the children of God, who can only imitate the divine 
originator (41 D). Or, less mythically, the creative mind has 
to persuade necessity in order that its creation may be per- 
fect, which is only in those things wherein intelligence “‘ gets 
the better of’’ necessity (48 A). So God in the creation of 
the mortal and visible must work in the material of mortality, 
must bring time into being and accept the necessities of 
space,' and with the “necessary contributory causes” as his 
ministers accomplish his work (68 E). Thus in the Timeus 
Plato admits at last, though with no loss of faith in Ideas, the 
facts on which any materialism must be based, and expends 
all his ingenuity of thought to suggest a way of reconciliation. 
The whole problem turns on the relation of final and efficient 
causes, and the dilemma is that while Plato must admit the 
reality and indeed the necessity of the latter he must equally 
insist on the superiority and priority of the former. How can 
the mysterious efficient cause be at once dependent and 
necessary ? 

It is significant to compare the account of the relation of 
efficient and final causes given in the Timeus with that of 


1The conception of time in especial and its relation to plurality was a 
great difficulty for Plato. In the Parmenides the very important notion 
of the ‘‘moment” breaks in upon but does not further the argument 
(155 E sqq.). In the Timeus the difficulty of time is postponed for future 
discussion (38 A). 
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the Republic. Inthe Phedo Socrates had denied that efficient 
causes are causes at all; they are simply ‘‘ conditions” that 
seem to offer no resistance to the final cause for which they 
are conditions. In the Timeus efticient causes are still not 
fully causes (aitva) but they are contributory (Evvairia). 
Efficient or secondary causes are mepuKota to 
God as well as to men (68 E), the necessary means and 
sometimes the obstacle, in that sphere in which man must 
live and which God has tried to make most fair, to the real- 
isation of the divine. Having reality they have therefore 
power, and having power they must share too in life, in ‘soul,’ 
though not in mind. Thus the world-soul, as Zeller points 
out, “represents primarily the efficient forces in the universe,” 
and is perhaps the last expression Plato gave to his refusal 
to accept as an ultimate explanation of anything the formula 
of mechanical causation. So, strangely enough, all the ele- 
ments of the Platonic universe, body and soul of the created 
world, the lesser Gods and the God himself, are now endowed 
with life—except the forms. These are still maintained, are 
still necessary. If indeed the final cause is prior to the efticient 
the form imust exist before its realisation in the world. But 
the self-sufficiency of the Idea is no more. 


Lastly, in the Laws the same conclusion is borne out, though 
the reasoning is looser. In the Laws Plato again definitely 
states the problem of materialism and idealism in terms of 
efficient and final causes, identifying with materialism (891 C) 
the doctrine of the self-sufficiency of efficient causes. But 
his position is not really idealistic, but dualistic, and that in 
a rather confused way. Although the argument Wuy7) apy? 
kuijoews is brought forward, and all motion is referred to 
soul, the self-moving, and with motion all that was hitherto 
associated with becoming, even evil (896 sqq.), yet that is 
not properly the earlier contention that the final is always 
prior to the efficient cause. Soul in Plato is not mind (ce. 
$92 and 962), nor should the movement of ‘soul’ be neces- 
sarily the working of intelligence. Because in the Laws the 
place of intelligence is contracted (ef. 728 A) and ‘soul’ and 
‘mind’ hardly distinguished, the original problem whose 
steady movement we have hitherto traced is in no wise ad- 
vanced there. The analysis is throughout incomplete—in 
fact the work does not intend to be analytic, but only 
‘popular’ and dogmatic. The ethical dilemma is nowhere 
more apparent—wherever the mind of Plato can trace unity 
of system it seeks, but without success, to find unity of de- 
sign. So at one time Plato speaks of God as the measure ot 
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all things (716 D) and of the universe as the organism of the 
good (cf. 903 B), and at another he declares that there is more 
of evil than of good (906 A). But in the main, in spite of its 
‘popular ’ representations, we must regard the argument of 
the Laws as that of a divine mind shaping througu conflict a 
world that resists the impress of intelligence and the good. 
We must note that Plato speaks of an evil world-soul, but 
not of an evil God. Intelligence and good are still essen- 
tially related, though the relationship is complexer and more 
hard to understand than it was before. 


To sum up the argument of this paper. The Idea theory 
of Plato was the expression of an ethical need. Plato saved 
the good in a world of Heraclitean change by adopting 
the way of Ideas. The Idea had thus for Plato a double 
character, due to the divergence between the means of 
finding the Idea, the method of concepts, and the end the 
Idea served. The method was, under the fundamentally 
ethical activity of Plato’s thought, reduced, indeed wrested, 
to the service of the ethical end. Hence the system of the 
Phedo and the Republic, which finding the real in the Idea 
and identifving therefore the real with the Good, solves the 
ethical problem by dismissing to unreality all that is pheno- 
menal and transient and false and evil. Where it cannot 
find value, it denies existence, and thus we may call reality 
both One and Good. Fora moment the ethical and meta- 
physical claims seem in accord, but the reconciliation is 
only apparent. The ethical attitude implies the reality ot 
evil, being as essentially an aversion from evil as a contem- 
plation of Good. Further, the double nature of the Idea 
involves a contradiction which becomes clear as the method 
is applied more widely. In fact it becomes evident that the 
way of Ideas gives reality to evil no less than to good. Plato 
had thought to find everywhere the dAoyos, the designing 
mind ; if the Idea is everything, then everything is explicable, 
for the Idea is the revelation of the Aoyes. But a thousand 
things resisted explanation, resisted inclusion in the Idea,— 
change and all becoming, time and space, the contradictions 
and inconstancies of sense. 

The Form is manifested only in the world of becoming ; 
and the Good we are seeking must be sought for in this 
“composite” world, and so must be regarded not as simply 
form but as that form which mind impresses—mind always 
fulfilling so far as possible the good—upon the inchoate. 
So the ethical interest moves from the form to the forming 
mind. The essential process of the theory is due to this 
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necessary shifting of the ethical centre of gravity, the cent- 
ring of ‘‘value”’ no longer in the object of ethical contemplation 
but in the subject who contemplates—and does more than 
contemplate. Through this transference the Idea loses its 
original and composite character, and becomes simply form, 
the good proportion impressed by the forming mind, dcecxn- 
paticato Te Kal aptOpois (Tim., 53 B). So in the later 
doctrine the One, or the scheme of relations in which the 
world exists for thought, and the Good, or the purpose re- 
vealed in that scheme, are partially divorced. The difficulty of 
this divorce is never overcome, perhaps never can be for ethical 
thought. All we can say is that Plato moved nearer and 
nearer to the heart of the difficulty. But because he was not 
building a metaphysical system but seeking an ‘“‘ explanation,” 
his work neither was nor could be completed. The work 
stopped not because the building was complete but because 
the builder was old. We can trace however the aim of the 
builder, and we can understand how the dominating ethical 
motive determined the work. From the ethical standpoint 
the development is consistent throughout. Only it is im- 
portant to see that this very development was itself con- 
ditioned by the ethical postulate that metaphysical truth in 
its turn is the revelation of the system of being in and through 
which the good is realised. Hence the dilemma from which 
Plato has after all been unable to escape, the essential problem 
of reconciling teleology with any metaphysical construction, 
ultimately the issue between the ethical attitude with its 
insistence on a necessary antagonism and the metaphysical 
with its demand for unity. 
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IV.—“MATTER AND MEMORY.” 
By Epwarp FAWCETT. 


Part I, 


THE intuitionist or immediatist Method of Henri Bergson is 
a phase of the revolt against belief in a rational, or rather 
merely rational, Absolute. So long as philosophers can 
regard Reason as ‘“‘sovereign of the world,’ and such that 
it is seen, even though darkly, in the mirror of our con- 
ceptual thought, a method such as Hegel’s imposes itself. Our 
wider concepts are not mere substitute-facts, symbols which 
may be unlike that for which they stand, but are “ Universals ” 
partaking of the essential character of the ‘‘ sovereign ”’ 
power. Hence a method which displays the articulation of 
concepts becomes compulsory—all else of theoretic worth 
must be treated as quite subordinate to this end. And here 
I must contend that Hegelianism and the dialectical Method 
are intertwined—that the secret of Hegel must be taken 
along with this much-abused, but strictly relevant, method, 
or left. A bowdlerised or modified Hegelianism is self-slain. 
If the Concept or Notion is prius, if all seemingly other reality 
is just its precipitate or showing, then a conceptual dynamic 
must be looked for and found. And in the ‘ contradiction ” 
which “ above all things,” we are told, ‘‘ moves the world,” ! 
there is proffered a principle of movement, a hypothetical 
dynamic, which meets a want. Some such principle must 
be forthcoming. And dialectic, which is held to be illustrated 
in the rethinking of things by the true philosopher, would 
seem to be the only one which is available. Accordingly, 
Hegelianism proper stands or falls with the dialectic. And 
those neo-Hegelians who reject the method, are in that very 


‘Dialectic (a contention not always borne in mind) is not merely a 
philosopher’s method. It is the “universal” power. Hegel urges that 
even ‘‘the physical elements prove to be dialectical. The process of 
meteorological action is the appearance of their dialectic. It is the same 
dialectic which lies at the root of every other natural process.” Cf. 
Wallace, Logic of Hegel, p. 128. 
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act severing their ties with Hegel and tramping away once 
and for all into hostile camps. They have to fall back 
on a non-rational factor, if only to account adequately for 
a London fog.' 

Mr. Pogson, to whom we owe the translation of ‘‘ Time 
and Free-Will’’ (Les données immédiates de la Conscience), notes 
Bergson’s rejection of the conceptual method which he 
regards as “the dominant tradition in philosophy. For 
[Bergson] reality is not to be reached by any elaborate 
construction of thought; it is given in immediate experience 
as a flux, a continuous process of becoming to be grasped by 
intuition, by sympathetic insight.” Concepts break up this 
flux into stable, but dead, parts, the primary values of which 
are merely practical. To get at reality in its hving movement 
we must break out of the prison of concepts and immerse 
ourselves, as best we may, in the flux. It is at this point 
that we hark back to the teaching of Schopenhauer ; herald 
of pragmatists, Bergsonians, and other radical empiricists, 
myself included, alike. Schopenhauer waged war tirelessly 
on the Concept and urged, with contempt for the discursive 
understanding, that wisdom lies “in the perception,” i.e. in 
concrete appearances. He held also, like Bergson, that 
intellect has been forged for practical ends and, working 
with concepts, does not reach ultimate philosophical truth. 
Schopenhauer, it must be admitted, does not think always 
up to the height of his intuitionist gospel. The preacher 
has not reformed fully his own practice. But he has voiced 
the need for a change in metaphysical method, and this 
initiative, once scouted by verbalising ‘“ university-philoso- 
phers,” is being endorsed in many independent and progressive 
quarters to-day. Observe, by the way, that under the new 
régime metaphysics may retain all its old breadth of view. 
There is no call for radical empiricists to confine their out- 
look to the limited appearances of which they and other 
hu:nan experients happen to have been aware. They ought 
to be prepared to supplement these appearances very freely 
at need; to feign knowledge of a macrocosm in the shape of 
truth-claims, many of which are unverifiable at the moment 
in full. Appearances, they must contend, are to be taken at 
their face-value and are real; and further they are such as 
to invite us to go beyond them imaginatively on the great 
scale. A probably true system, which includes the limited 
empirical data and which suffices, at any rate, for the guid- 
ance of our lives, is wanted. It will be recalled that even 


' Cf. preceding note. 
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Dr. Schiller has penned an ontology which goes far beyond 
appearances such as present human, or even superhuman, 
experients could confront. From the reality of the soul or 
finite centre he toils up the ladder of inference towards 
precosmic and post-cosmic being. Such attempts seem 
legitimate, if it be that appearances, despite the limitations of 
our direct knowledge, suggest strongly in what directions 
our speculative supplementations of them must be risked. 

Modern panpsychists owe a further debt to Schopenhauer 
in respect of what Mr. H. W. Carr describes (in connexion with 
Bergson) as “the magnificent ¢lan vital, into which the whole 
of existence is gathered together and whose immense poussée 
has evolved innumerable lives”. That which is labelled 
by Schopenhauer. and most unhappily, THE WIL1 is just this 
giant psychical life—the Immemorial Being of Schelling, 
which creates extra-logically, not in the way contemplated 
by finalism, still with the certitude of instinct. And it is 
just this universal creative life whose plunge into the time- 
process and space I have sought to describe in the course of 
my own conspectus-biography of the ‘“Ground”’.! Schopen- 
hauer, by the way, seems to have thought that an intuitionist 
method leads to an immediate discovery of this Ground. But 
in this matter his dominantly mystical bias has carried him 
too far. Direct awareness does not go beyond the ‘ psychical 
continuum’? which constitutes the territory of the finite 
centre. This continuum, however, serves as a jumping-off 
point for inferential thought; a point whence I can rise by 
symbolic supplementation of my direct knowledge on to a 
level where there obtains a wider life. My vision cannot 
reveal immediately that which only a veritably cosmic ex- 
perience could show. Inference, then, for a being on the 
human level, is essential; there is available no direct ex- 
perience such as the ideal of a world-intuition requires. It 
is owing to our limitations in the quarter of direct feeling 
that the intuitionism of the mystic has to be helped out by 
the circuitous theorising of the philosopher. 

What attitude will an intuitionist and panpsychist, who 
is not pragmatist, tend to take up in the matter of Truth? 
Here we must enter on the hazardous path of prediction, 
but a suggestion, not perhaps wholly unsatisfactory, can be 
made. Mr. J. E. Russell* asks what is the something, 


‘Since penning the /ndividual and Reality 1 have taken the further 
step of labelling this Ground the ‘Cosmic Imagination’. I shall justify 
this step more fully in a special work in which the origin and import of 
Nature and the main phases of conscious life will be discussed. 

* Individual and Reality, p. 77. 
**Truth as Value and the Value of Truth,” Mrxp, October, 1911. 
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other than value, which characterises a true idea. Well, 
the essential character of “Truth” is that it is a partial 
awareness of reality, whether this awareness happens to 
possess a value or not.' Sometimes this awareness is of 
aspects of presented reality. No correspondence hypothesis 
of truth covers this situation. The truth here lies within 
the reality—is the more illuminated portion of it, the focal 
glow-point of attention as contrasted with the barely awared 
fringe. But very often the reality, in which I want to 
aware aspects, is not presented. And in this case I have 
to feign its presence—feign direct awareness of it—in a 
substitute provided in an imaginal or verbal-conceptual way. 
If, however, later I want to ‘‘ verify” the substitute, I must, 
if possible, attain direct awareness of the reality and discover 
whether the substitute is like it, represents it sufficiently 
well to subserve my interests, theoretic and practical. In 
other words, the Correspondence between idea and its object 
must be tested. Owing to the narrow limitations of direct 
experience, I must aware many truths which imply Corre- 
spondence, but, again, there are many others which do not 
exhibit this feature at all. Thus awarenesses of perception, 
nay even the all-important awareness of the psychical con- 
tinuum,” do not show it. At the other extreme I note com- 
peting systems of philosophical trath which arrange hosts 
of propositions in various arbitrary ways. These, not being 
themselves Reality at large, must represent, symbolise it 
ideally, in not too lamentable a fashion, or stand condemned. 
An ideal representation of this sort may be treasured by folk 
who want to preserve it intact and who resent any further 
effective appeals to the reality which it served to translate. 
Once created, in fact, a system is often kept aloof from its 
‘object’; and its guardians may even justify this aloofness, 
rolling their eyes skyward in the peace of faith. The truth- 
pemmican of propositions is believed to possess somehow an 
intrinsic excellence, all its own: there are preposterous con- 
servatisms in the history of thought. What now must the 
despiser of the pemmican, the radically reforming genius, 
do? He must inquire whether the substitute-fact, or system 
corresponds with, mirrors or represents sufficiently, the reality 
for which it seeks to stand. And he will find, perhaps, that 
the major part of it, when tested, consists of truth-claims 
rather than truths and that a ‘‘system,” at best, is only 


'In moods of idling and reverie it can hardly be said to possess any 
value. It moves towards no interest. : 

20%. Individual and Reality, p. 77, on the “ whole-feeling ” which 
attests this. 
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a propositional make-shift, furnishing a thin and inferior 
kind of truth to be desired only when direct intuition has 
failed. 

An ‘idea’ which, as in the cases of ‘‘ judgments” of per- 
ception, is in and of ‘reality’ is true, because awareness of 
it is at the same time awareness of its ‘object’. Nothing can 
be referred more properly to reality than that which is already 
there! And this fundamental type of truth lies behind all the 
later indirect and symbolical devices which our limitations 
enforce. Truth, at its best, is a partial but direct awareness 
of the reality or object. If, however, a direct awareness is 
not to be had, there must be found or made a substitute- 
reality ; awareness of the like being for practical purposes, 
and qué likeness, awareness of what it 1s like to. Note here 
that a complete direct awareness of all reality—of all aspects 
of the universal psychical life or Ground—in simultaneous 
presence would transcend truth. The total illuminated 
would be truth and reality at once. Truth would be both 
abolished and preserved; would be the awareness aspect, 
reality the content aspect, of the awared whole. 

Truth being the partial awareness of reality (an awareness 
which may or may not possess a ‘ value ’'), the method which 
does not play overmuch with desiccated concepts, but goes 
directly to reality itself, will, other things equal, be the best. 
Intuitionism, which is the method of the mystic as well 
as of certain system-framing philosophers, is indicated when- 
ever direct experience is such as to furnish it with the re- 
quired field. The vice of most intuitionists and mystics is 
that they pretend too often to intuite when they have no 
direct experience in front of their talking. 

What now is error? There can be no false appearance 
in directly awared feeling. An idea may be relative to, 
and coloured by, all other contents of the continuum wherein 
it shows, but this feature does not rob it of truth. Here the 
idea is also awareness of its ‘object’. And the ‘object,’ 
again, is real in a relativity, which supports and does not 
destroy the reality of its phase. 

Error, then, characterises only the substitute-fact. And we 
seem to be able to say pretty clearly in what error consists. 
“There are Centaurs in Arizona ” is sheer error. Now in this 
case there is a direct awaring of contents imaginatively which 
is as real as anything in the universe can be. But this reality 
on one level of my conscious experience is not true, because it 
does not represent the other possible reality—Arizona etc., as 
it might be awared directly by me. It is not a substitute 


1 Vide supra. 
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which, when tested, is found to be sufficiently like the reality 
of primary interest. And because it is no true substitute, it is 
also without value. I want to aware directly the fauna of 
Arizona as it is, if lam merely interested in knowledge. I 
want to do so equally, if I intend to move in the matter of a 
hunting-expedition aright. But direct awareness being tem- 
porarily impossible, I have to proceed on the principle: 
Awareness of the like is gud@ likeness, awareness of what 
the like is like to. If the makeshift awareness is unlike 
what the direct awareness will be, then the makeshift 
awareness is untrue. And consequently, but only conse- 
quently, of no value.' 

What is the error of iaterialism? Materialism is the 
hypothesis that the universe is matter in movement. And 
what is matter? A concept which is also a command?—a 
word which bids us attend to complex realities as if these 
were only resisting-extensions. If you take the concept, not 
merely as useful for certain purposes in mechanics, physics 
and chemistry, but as equivalent somehow to reality at large, 
you are a materialist. And your error is just this. In 
awaring directly this gaunt concept you are feigning aware- 
ness of the indefinitely richer universe. But in this case the 
‘less’ is not such that it can stand for the ‘ greater’. Matter 
is a pauper-denizen of the conceptual world. A substitute-fact, 
real on its own level, it is not full enough of content to be re- 
garded as true—as adequately symbolic of the larger reality 
for which, in your metaphysics, it stands. Awareness of it 
is not to a sufficiently complete degree awareness of the uni- 
verse. You cannot glimpse in and through it the general 
character of reality. In other words, your initial purpose is 
thwarted. 

What is the error of Faith? The objects of Faith are real, 
at any rate in their own domain, the private imaginary world 
of the believer. The error lies in taking these objects as 
true as well as real—in regarding them as substitute-facts for 
reality, which, to attest itself, would have to appear in another 
way, but does not. 


‘Value may attend truth with the loyalty wherewith Gravity haunts 
Mass, but the attendance is not identity. 

The concept Matter is thus not purely theoretic. This intention- 
aspect of certain concepts is very interesting, especially in those cases in 
which the veiled intention has not been realised or is not realisable at 
all. My present concept of a thousand-sided figure includes an inten- 
tion not carried out, but assimed to have been converted into fact in a 
mental world. My concept of “round square ”’ is real and can be a sub- 
ject of predicates, but in this case the intention, which is the very soul of 
the concept, is not merely not carried out, but cannot be carried out at all. 
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Enough has been said for present purposes respecting 
Method and Truth. I propose now to discuss certain alleged 
deliverances of Intuitionism which are found in Prof. Berg- 
son’s Matter and Memory, certainly the most difficult and, 
to my thinking, much the most important of his three chief 
works. And I will lead up to the subject by examining 
briefly a vital contention which is put forward in Time and 
Free-Will. My object is to throw into relief a very unsettled 
problem respecting space: a problem which recurs in Mat- 
ter and Memory and seems not to receive that decision and 
consistency of treatment which are required. 

The drift of Time and Free-Will is as follows. The first 
of the three chapters discusses ‘‘The Intensity of Psychic 
States,” and it is urged that the so-called degrees of Inten- 
sity are differences not of quantity, but quality. There are 
not two sorts of Quantity, Extensive and Intensive. Sensa- 
tions, emotions, ideas are not Phenomena which show growth 
and diminution ; are not magnitudes which can be compared 
as greater and less. To treat them as magnitudes is to 
import into the sphere of the inextensive symbolism derived 
from experience of space—of size, distance, juxtaposition, 
of container and contained and so forth. This treatment 
may be of practical convenience, but it must not be regarded 
as truthful. And the issue isa vital one. It “may be asked 
whether the insurmountable difficulties presented by certain 
philosophical problems do not arise from our placing side by 
side in space phenomena which do not occupy space, and 
whether, by merely getting rid of the clumsy symbols round 
which we are fighting, we might not bring the fight to an end. 
When an illegitimate translation of the unextended into the 
extended, of quality into quanuty, has introduced contradic- 
tion into the heart of the question, contradiction must, of 
course, recur in the answer.” ! Having urged that Intensity 
is qualitative, Prof. Bergson, in chapter ii., proceeds to free 
the topics of ‘‘ Duration” and ‘‘ succession ” from the incubus 
of this Space-symbolism, and fares thence to consider the 
now greatly (as he surmises) simplified, if not almost abolished, 
problem of Free-Will. A false Space-symbolism, he thinks, 
has been vitiating all previous discussions of the closely- 
allied enigmas of Time and Frree-Will. The “ Intensity” 
chapter is, therefore, indispensable. 

In reviewing this work recently I submitted that Bergson 
accepts uncritically the old philosophical superstition to the 
effect that ‘psychic states’ are unextended and that this 


1 Time and Free-Will (Author’s Preface). 
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initial error invalidates his entire argument.! The point 
involved is, of course, of capital importance. I shall, there- 
fore, offer no excuse for repeating my original criticism of 
this portion of the work. I must add that the alternative 
view that ‘psychic states’ are, or may be, spatial is vital to 
my own panpsychistic philosophy in which space (the origin 
of which has been discussed tentatively) is made to continue 
right through the history of Nature into conscious life. 

Bergson tells us that ‘“‘even the opponents of psycho- 
physics do not see any harm in speaking of one sensation as 
being more intense than another, of one effort as being 
greater than another, and in thus setting up differences of 
quantity between purely internal states. Common sense, 
moreover, has not the slightest hesitation in giving its ver- 
dict on this point; people say they are more or less warm, 
or more or less sad, and this distinction of more or less, even 
when it is carried over to the region of subjective facts and 
unextended objects, surprises nobody.”’* Truly an “obscure 
point” is involved, but has M. Bergson succeeded in throw- 
ing light on it? His solution is to the effect that the so- 
called ‘ more’ and ‘less’ always refer to qualitative differences. 
My reply is that they imply qualitative differences, but, 
along with these, quantitative variations as well. 

I might urge, at the outset, that it would be difficult to 
justify the description of sensations as ‘purely internal 
states’; a subjective idealism is implied, the same false 
idealism which clung to Schopenhauer when he too discussed 
sensations as ‘‘ wholly subjective states’? and invented an 
intuitive understanding, armed with the category of causality, 
to extrude and so make them into objective fact. ‘‘ Sensa- 
tions” are not primarily internal possessions whose outward- 
ness is just thrust upon them or inferred.* But I will ignore 
this side of the matter, more especially as M. Bergson occu- 
pies a far more defensible position in Matter and Memory, 
and get to essentials. It is to be urged, not that certain 
contents of my experience are external rather than internal, 


1 The Quest, April, 1911. Not having at that time read Matter and 
Memory I was unaware that Bergson wobbles disastrously on the 
question of space. Thus sensations which in Time and Free-Will are 
regarded as ‘‘subjective facts and unextended objects” are described 
in the later book as occupying, and having positions in, space. 

Time and Free-Will, p. 1. The italies are mine. 

* Cf. Individual and Reality, pp. 71-72 and 187-189. The “ sensation ”’ is, 
emphatically, an abstraction : a late product of that same “ dissociation ” 
which carves particular objects out of the original psychical continuum. 
Among English thinkers Martineau, so far as I am aware, was the first 
writer who recognised to the full the importance of ‘ dissociation”’. 
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but rather that all the contents of my experience, ‘external ’ 
and ‘internal’ alike, whatever their residual features may be, 
are spatial. And we have only to look at experience intui- 
tionally to find that we can aware this important ‘“ truth” 
directly in the “ reality” itself. 

“My experience,” as Mr. Bradley puts it, ‘falls within 
my own circle.””' True, the contents of this circle are con- 
tinuous with not-given content of a wider reality; not-given 
content which penetrates and saturates all that the circle 
contains. But for me, at any rate, only the little circle is 
flooded with light. The entire external spatial world, as 7 
know it directly, is just so much experience within the circle 
So far, so good. But note that to assert this is to assert that 
a portion of my experience is spatial, a portion which in- 
cludes all those ‘ psychic states’ which analysis, i.c. attention, 
carves out of perception. The jar, of which I am aware, is 
obviously spatial. You may aver, indeed, that my awareness 
or consciousness of the jar is not spatial, but how are you going 
to divorce awareness or consciousness from contents of which 
Iam aware? And even if you succeed in accomplishing this 
task, yon have not done what is required here. I am con- 
cerned now only to maintain that the contents just noted are 
spatial And I have no need to multiply arguments; it 
suffices just to attend to the jar intuitionally and record the 
deliverance in words. A superhuman metaphysician who 
could become aware directly of my experience would have to 
return the same verdict as I. Were he conscious of my jar, 
—a particular obiect carved out of the continuum of my 
“circle ’—he, too, would be awaring a spatial fact. And as 
there is no evidence available outside the said fact, he would 
admit at once that this, as indeed all other contents of my 
perceptual life, is extended. 

But the superhuman would concede more than this. The 
memory-image of the jar is as spatial as was the jar perceived. 
For is not the image considered a truthful one only in so far 
as it resembles the percept? In visualising this image I am 
aware of varied colours, lights and shades; and to be aware 
of colours, etc., which bound one another, is to be aware of that 
manner of appearing which we abstract as ‘space’. Again 
in picturing the movements of balls on an imaginary billiard 
table (and who has not played billiards in bed?), IT am 
aware of positions, directions, shapes, sizes and distances 
with great clearness. In visualising, also, the rush of an 
Imaginary motor-car [ am aware, in a faint form, of move- 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 346. 
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ments similar in kind to those which occur in my external or 
perceptual experience. How natural that this should be the 
case! All sensations alike, as James and others have urged, 
show a primitive ‘extensity’. This ‘ extensity,’ however loth 
psychologists may be to say so outright, is only another 
name for spatiality. Sensations and sensation-complexes 
being primitively spatial, images which profess to copy 
them must be spatial as well! We might, therefore, deduce 
this spatiality, were it not that we can always observe it in 
fact. 

Belief in spatiality 1s not, however, the same thing as belief 
in space. Space as mere room for static coexistence or move- 
ment is a conceptual invention. The spatiality of images is 
that of a continuum, related contents of which appear in this 
manner. But the conceptual device of an internal room, 
which is merely filled with loose floating images and is inde- 
pendent of their coming and going, is created as soon as con- 
venience prompts. It may be useful to discuss discriminated 
images as if they crowd the pre-existing, but once empty, 
hall of the “ Mind’’, This concept of Ideal or Internal Space, 
independent of the contents which may show in it, lies behind 
the doctrine of the Tubula Rasa, and takes high rank in the 
array of useful fictions. 

It is not, then, a false symbolism which asserts spatiality 
of ‘psychic states’. Had M. Bergson been thinking more of 
contents and less of the consciousness of them, his intuitionism 
would have forced him to alter his view.” Commonsense 
seems justified in speaking of ‘more’ or ‘less’ even in the 
regard of an emotion. If I may be allowed to cite from the 
Quest article once more: ‘‘M. Bergson may be _ perfectly 
right in urging that in the case of an alleged growth or di- 
minution of the intensity of an internal phenomenon, there 
is always a qualitative change. Indeed, this seems to me ob- 
vious—in cases like the increase of anger, or the diminution 
of sexual love, for instance, obtrusively obvious. But I sub- 
mit that there is a quantitative change occurring as well. The 
‘increased ’ anger in colouring more content, in invading more 
of my inner life, does really and not metaphorically fill a 
larger internal space. And when psychologists write about 
the ‘ massive’ character of the emotion, they imply this internal 


1 Surely when you recall (visualise) a mountain in memory, there are 
represented not only its colours, etc., but its spatial form. If the latter 
is not copied more or less satisfactorily, it is absurd to talk of the image 
of the mountain being present at all. Obviously the ‘ extensity ’ is copied, 
there is a magnitude floating in the experience of the ‘internal sense’. 
Kant failed wholly to appreciate this fact’ (The Quest). 

“Cf, however, the subtle change of front in Matter and Memory. 
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space or are using a significant word idly. The spatial ren- 
dering of the phenomena of internal experience is not mere 
symbolism : it is truly descriptive of the character of the real- 
ities in question.” [ have sought to show elsewhere that the 
finite centre, whose contents are just discriminated from one 
another, but not divided, is itself spatial, having its place and 
extent among other finite centres in that psychical ground or 
Cosmic , Imagination wherein everything to which I can 
attach a name ‘lives, moves and has its being’. 

Bergson’s ‘‘ Pure Duration” is the unfolding gzalitative 
multiplicity of conscious states, in which there is no succes- 
sion, and no separation, but an interpenetration of unlike 
elements. Some will recall that Royer Collard writes that 
Duration (which, like M. Bergson’s Duration, lies not in the 
object by itself, but in us) is presupposed by succession, and 
that our feeling of duration rests on the continuity of our 
activity. From the combination of Collard’s view with belief 
in the psychical continuum sprung, perhaps, the doctrine 
of ‘Pure Duration”. M. Bergson, however, is for an in- 
tuitionist verification of it. He bids us make an effort and 
get out of our practical awareness of successive discretes 
back into Duration. ‘‘ Pure Duration is the form which the 
succession of our conscious states assumes when our ego lets 
itself Jive, when it refrains from separating its present states 
from former states.’’! Is he urging us toward that awaring 
of the psychical continuum, toward that Whole-Feeling, 
which, I have averred elsewhere, is at least as real as any 
alleged minor ‘impression’ or ‘idea’ can be?" Clearly so. 
Once more, then, the space-difficulty is thrust on my notice. 
I find myself unable to live ‘“‘ Pure Duration’. There is 
awared a continuum of changeful feeling, but this continuum 
exhibits a spatial character as well. The subject-object 
distinctions and the discriminations within these may lapse 
almost completely, with the result that my circle of ex- 
perience becomes momentarily quite a solid feeling whole. 
Still the co-existence of aspects, with their vague bignesses 
and places and directions, etc., persists obstinately within 
the whole. Space, and not merely Duration, pervades the 
finite Centre. 

I cannot gather from Time and Free-Will how M. 
Bergson’s world of independent spatial objects enters into 
the flux of my conscious states, nor why, since it enters, 
it does not saturate the said flux with space. Difficulties 
arise which are insoluble on the lines followed by this book. 


1 Time and Free-Will, p. 100. ? Individual and Reality, p. 77. 
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Sufficient, indeed, is the appalling query—How, if sensa- 
tions, like all ‘ psychic states,’ are non-spatial, does a spatial 
world which is discussed as, in some unintelligible way, a 
datum of knowledge, invade my experience? There is no 
answer worth the trouble of penning. Shall we deal with 
the haunting difficulty in another way? Does or does not 
a spatial world appear in my “‘circle’’ of experience? It 
appears at first as a continuum undiscriminated within itself 
which, later, is broken by attention into particular objects 
and sensations. ‘The sensations are specially noticed aspects 
of this directly awared continuum, and they are necessarily 
as spatial as the larger tract in which they are noticed and 
named. This surely is the only solution which an intuition- 
ism, which looks straight at reality, can commend. For 
intuitionism the non-spatial sensation ought not to exist. 

Intuitionism, in fine, does not bear out the view that 
‘psychic states’ are non-spatial. To look at and into my 
percept and image of a mountain is to be aware of them as 
spatial. If, however, ‘psychic states’ are spatial, and if, 
accordingly, there is no radically false ‘‘ space-symbolism ” 
which obscures our thought about Intensity, Duration and 
Succession,’ the complex problem of Free-Will, which M. 
Bergson’s preludial chapters are designed to ‘“ simplify” or 
even abolish, is with us still. Not that these preludial 
chapters, even if we were to endorse their results, lead to an 
illuminative treatment of Freedom. M. Bergson, even at 
the close of his researches, is unable to define Freedom or 
show how a free act is to be understood. Why this re- 
ticence? Free acts, he urges, are relatively rare, acts that 
are not free are usual—cannot intuitionism, which awares 
somehow the difference, record it verbally in some not too 
preposterous a way? A further consideration deserves 
notice in this regard. M. Bergson ought not to locate this 
*‘rare”’ Freedom only in provinces of volition wherein the 
“whole personality” (as contrasted with merely superficial 
psychic states) is acting. On the lines of his interpretation 
of continuity, the “whole personality,” conscious and sub- 
conscious, is always penetrating each of its states. Strictly 
speaking, he ought to regard all our acts as free. And by 
this conclusion would hang difficulties. 


‘It is important, however, to discriminate between the view that 
psychic states are spatial and the crude and quite unjustifiable view that 
they are so many discrete, but associable, unit-elements ‘‘ in” a “space ” 
other than their own co-existence. M. Bergson appears to have missed 
this distinction. He can keep both the continuity and the spatiality of 
psychic life, if he so desires. 
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Is it clear, on the other hand, that Bergson’s act, which in- 
volves the ‘‘ whole personality,’ is free in the vital sense for 
which Libertarians ought to care? I agree with him that 
reality is psychical, continuous, creative; I allow, further, 
that materialistic determinism and associationist atomism are 
nonsense. But what if the “‘ whole personality,” with all the 
novelties emergent therein, is thrust into being by a vis a 
teryo? Freedom is not implied in the fact that the vis is 
continuous and creative! Here once more the trouble is 
that M. Bergson has only the naturalistic and crude as- 
sociationist thinkers in view; he says nothing which dis- 
credits a determinism such as Dr. McTaggart, for instance, 
sees fit to profess. Let us make no mistake as to what a 
true Libertarian must exact. It is not enough to urge that 
novelty 1s born in the process of volition. Novelties are always 
being born, even in the cases of those ordinary conscious 
activities which even M. Bergson does not regard as free. 
And they are being born always, as I have urged elsewhere, 
in all processes even of the pettiest sub-conscious ‘ chemical 
change’. No: what the Libertarian requires is recognition 
of a leaven of spontaneity in the conscious making of the 
novelty. And if that leaven be present, we ought to be able to 
point out the critical place wherein it works.' It will hardly be 
present in the “‘crisis-act,” unless the crisis admits of some 
leisure for deliberation. It will be present rather in the long 
and uneventful mouldings of conduct, inward and outward, 
of which a crisis constitutes only the test. There are crises 
in which our actions seem to proceed fatally from conditions 
in which are present what we have created more or less 
freely for our personalities in the long-ago. It is very often 
work in the past quiet times of peace that counts, when 
the war-drum beats unexpectedly and our personalities are 
launched swiftly into act. 

i pass to Matter and Memory. We confront here dualism 
characterised, however, by a toning-down of the popular hard 
contrast of “ matter” with “spirit”. And first touching the 
concept of ‘‘matter”’ which figures so prominently in this 
work. 

Matter is defined, doubtless to the surprise of many readers, 
as an aggregate of ‘images’. Obviously this peculiar meaning 
of the word ‘image’ requires to be made clear and justified. 
We are to understand, then, a “‘ certain existence which is 
more than that which an idealist calls a representation, but 


'Thave attempted to discuss this “ spontaneity” (in Individual and 
Reality, pp. 230-232, 273) as an ectype of the spontaneity native to the 
primeval psychical ground. 
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less than that which the realist calls a thing—an existence 
placed half-way between the ‘ thing’ and the ‘ representation ’. 
This conception of matter is simply that of common sense.” ! 
The piain man is no Berkeleyan—he does not hold that “ the 
object before him, which he sees and touches, exists only in 
his mind and for his mind, or even, more generally, exists 
only for mind”. He believes, too, that the object, which ex- 
ists in itself, exists pictorially as it is perceived, ‘‘ image it is, 
but a self-existing image. This is just the sense in which 
we use the word image in our first chapter.” 

But, of course, here arises an initial difficulty about “ com- 
mon sense”’. It is true that the plain man believes that con- 
crete Nature exists more or less as it is perceived, with its 
secondary qualities intact. But, when he tries to define, a 
mere conception, ‘matter, the pictorial tends, even in his 
case, to disappear. Testing the point recently, I asked a 
plain woman—may she never peruse this article !—what 
meaning she attached to the word ‘matter’. ‘Oh! no, col- 
ours, sounds, smells and so on are not matter, I mean by mat- 
ter solid stuff.’ And I surmise that this ‘ solid stuff’ of common 
sense is just the rough form of the ‘matter’ in which me- 
chanical philosophers put their trust, the extension-inertia 
phantom whose importance in the history of thought is easily 
understood.? ‘Matter’ is a novelty of the conceptual world, 
a pseud-entity, an intellectualised form of the habit of at- 
tending to certain aspects of sensible reality as more im- 
portant practically than are the others. And towards the 
invention of this pseud-entity common sense moves unre- 
flectively, impelled by the need which this very useful fiction 
subserves. 

What we require, in the regard of dualism, is not a theory 
about ‘matter’. Having invented matter ourselves, we ought 
to know all about it. We shall do well, however, to use this 
anemic pseud-entity aright, not to suppose, for instance, 
like the materialists, that 1t exists autonomously and contains 
the potencies of all that reality can own. There exists not, 
and never has existed, outside of men’s conceptions, a material 
world. There exists Nature of the type that we perceive sen- 
sibly, but that is a very different story. Jt is with the problem 
of Nature, not with the already solved riddle of matter, that we 
have to deal, And Nature, while, of course, it has aspects 
which you can work into skeletal schemes, mechanical and 


_' Author's Introduction to Eng. trans. of Matter and Memory, vii. and 
Viii. 
2 Individual and Reality, pp. 90-96. 
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‘sub-mechanical,’ is, after all, sampled genuinely only in con- 
crete intuition, in experiences in which ‘secondary’ qualities 
and even emotional colourings lie blent. It is only defective 
attention which narrows sensible reality into a material world. 


Parr II. 


Chapter I. deals with what my body means and does in 
connexion with the selectiny of ‘images’ for conscious pre- 
sentation. We are not, at this stage, to be obsessed by the 
various metaphysical theories as to the ‘reality’ or ‘ideality’ 
of the so-called outer world. Back to the facts!—as they 
come to unsophisticated awareness. 

Objects as they are perceived or as they may be perceived, 
the ‘ self-existent images’ already noted, interact in ways 
which we generalise as laws of Nature. My body which I 
know both perceptually, as also from within ‘‘ by affections,” 
is one of them. Cerebral process is only an image within 
this minor image. The brain is a phase only of the ‘ material 
world’! and does not contain it. ‘“ Eliminate the image which 
bears the name material world, and you destroy at the same 
time the brain and the cerebral disturbance which are parts 
of it” (p. 4). The external images transmit movement to 
the body-image and the body-image responds to them in 
movements. The body-image acts like the other images, 
save that it seems to ‘‘choose, within certain limits, the 
manner in which it shall restore what it receives”. Assur- 
edly it does not beyet the rest of the images. These latter 
may ‘‘ be without being perceived . . . present without being 
represented ’’* (p. 27) [in perceptual picturing], but anyhow 
their source is not in the brain. The nervous system as 
a whole is a mere conductor transmitting, sending back, 
or inhibiting movement (p. 40). The brain is no more than 
“a kind of central telephonic exchange”’ (p. 19). It adds 
nothing to what it receives. 

Are we to discern an Antinomy lurking behind the familiar 
assertion that Nature, for each one of us, arises with the 
happening of certain events in a brain. We seem badly 
bogged, for instance, if we say that the brain exists within 
Nature, and anon that the brain somehow contains Nature. 


‘T have suggested already that it is better not to use the term matter 
~~ we are discussing Nature. Matter is a phantom of the conceptual 
order. 

*On objects as existing outside our perceptions, cf. the observations on 
the unconscious, p. 183. The ‘ unconscious’ also plays an important part 
in Bergson’s theory of the pure memory. 
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And writers of the calibre of Schopenhauer and Bain have 
floundered very seriously in this morass. I recall that some 
twenty years ago Dr. Lewins, in the making of an incoherent 
solipsistic creed yclept ‘“ Hyloidealism,’’ sunk to its very 
depths. On the one hand, he treated conscious life as 
‘“‘vesiculo-neurosis in activity’’ and, on the other, he re- 
solved the world, which of course must include the “ vesiculo- 
neurosis,’ into a subjective show.' There is a way out of the 
trouble, if it be that the word ‘ brain’ has two clearly distin- 
guishable meanings and that there are plural shadow-Natures as 
well as a giant macrocosmic Nature of which we can speak.” 
But the statement that the brain is the birthplace of the 
‘images,’ to which M. Bergson invites our attention, cannot 
be accepted in its popular-naturalistic forms, without mon- 
strous difficulties at once rising into view. 

It cannot be said that, in the main, ‘‘ I represent to myself 
nothing but the molecular movements of cerebral substance” 
—for how in such pitiful movements can there lie the actual 
world that is known? Obviously this contention, as M. 
Bergson urges, is nonsense. I must submit further that 
such concepts as the ‘molecular movements’ of mechanical 
philosophers need not concern theorists as to the relation of 
conscious perception and body. They are useful fictions 
thrust on the universe, not concept-substitutes which answer 
to tact. Moving resisting-extensions ought to have no place 
in serious metaphysics. Conerete natural movements (which 
imply qualitative change) happen in what is already psychical 
in character. There are no barely mechanical processes in 
Nature. No one has ever perceived them and no one, I must 
add, can even imagine them. No empiricist ought to tolerate 
belief in them. Verbal concepts, however, allow us to intend 
facts to be, whether the intentions are capable of existing 
sensibly or not, and in this conceptual sphere alone lies such 
tenuous reality as mechanics possess. 

As panpsychist I have to interpret Nature just by expanding 
that vision of it whieh I have already—empirically !_ Psychical 
processes are either found or can be supposed everywhere, 
even in that indefinitely vast portion of Nature which, not 
being perceived by me, has to be imagined or conceived. 
But when I do this, I have, also, to note that M. Bergson’s 
view to the effect that the brain receives only ‘movements’ 
cannot be true. For the brain, as a phase of the psychical 


1Mr. Bradley has some remarks on this kind of difficulty, which he 
treats with his usual subtlety in Appearance and Reality, pp. 264-265. 

2 Cf. my Individual and Reality, pp. 159 ff., where the assertions ‘the 
brain contains Nature ’—‘ Nature contains the brain’ are reconciled. 
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continuum of Nature, is being invaded always by content- 
activities which the term ‘movements’ does not symbolise 
adequately—by contents e.g. such as ‘secondary’ qualities, 
with the orders in which these come. Once, indeed, that 
we transcend the category of ‘‘ Mechanism,” the problem of 
Nature is transfigured, and legions of artificial man-made 
‘intellectual difficulties’ disappear. Intuitionism, which is 
the higher empiricism, ought to clear discussion by first 
dismissing the existents (‘ matter,’ ‘ force,’ ‘energy,’ etc., etc.) 
of mechanical philosophers as absurd—as not empirically 
confronted or attested at all. ‘‘ Look at Nature,” it ought 
to say, “‘there are no merely mechanical phenomena in what 
you perceive. All distinguishable phases here are aspects of 
sentient experience—are psychical in character. And when 
you want to expand your direct vision of Nature you must. 
make your conceptual expansions of one tissue with what 
has been sensibiy perceived.’ Is it worth while to wage a 
protracted guerilla war against Naturalism, or crude Dualism 
or Materialism? Is it not better to demolish their capital 
city outright—to point out that no such Nature, as they talk 
about, can exist or has ever existed outside human heads ? 
Is M. Bergson taking the ‘ molecular movement’ folk too 
seriously, or 1s he, perhaps, playing, in amused cat-like fashion, 
with his mouse? The concluding chapters of the book show 
that he does not believe in the mechanical philosopher’s 
world, and suggest that it is really panpsychism which holds 
sway at the back of his mind. On the other hand, his 
thought oscillates. And we shall find that the ghosts of a 
defunct mechanicalism haunt and mar his treatment of some 
of the most serious issues which he undertakes to decide. 
What now is Bergson’s solution of the problem of conscious 
perception? First note that the ‘ motor response ’ hypothesis 
of cognition has pointed his thought. I refer to the “‘ Cross- 
section”? hypothesis which was carried so far by William 
James. “The theory of Evolution is beginning to do very 
good service by its reduction of all mentality to the type of 
reflex action. Cognition, in this view, is but a fleeting moment, 
a cross-section at a certain point of what in its totality is a 
motor-phenomenon.”! James is emphasising the physio- 
logical accompaniments of cognition. And the view seems 
dehightfully congruent with his belief that ‘intellect is built 
up of practical interests’. But it works amiss. For there 
are certainly many cognitions which, though they show a 
practical side, have issues obviously not embodied in motor 


! Principles of Psychology, ii., 313 (Macmillan). 
15 
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response. What, for instance, has thinking about the genesis 
of Nature, the awareness of space, the Absolute, the schema- 
tisation of Kant’s categories, and the like, to do with such 
response? However, suppose that we are to consider, not 
all the modes of conscious awareness, but only perception, is 
the motor response hypothesis of sterling worth? At this 
juncture we return to Bergson. He, too, has said that the 
body only transmits or inhibits movements, but he wants 
also to know (what the above-cited passage from James 
ignores provisionally) why and where perceptual cognition 
supervenes. What is pure perception—i.e. perception freed 
from the memories which saturate it in fact? Well, he 
regards the brain, with its many motor mechanisms offering 
scope for ‘“‘an ever larger number of possible actions,” not 
as a place of fatally determined relations between stimulus 
and response, but rather as a centre of indetermination, in 
which, towards the higher end of the animal series, actions 
become less and less necessary.! Perception is essentially 
related to action—to the guiding of response. It is a mode 
of choice which prepares actions, whether these are merely 
nascent or anon accomplished. It ‘‘ consists in detaching 
from the totality of objects, the possible action of my body 
uponthem. . .. It creates nothing ; its office, on the contrary 
is to eliminate from the totality of images all those on which 
I can have no hold, and then, from each of those which I 
retain, all that does not concern the needs of the image 
which I call my body.” Idealism, he urges, is right in 
saying that all realities have a kinship with consciousness, 
whence, indeed, the basic justification for his use of the 
term ‘images’. But ‘images outrun perception,’ and hence 
idealism is not entirely satisfactory. ‘‘It is just these 
images that science and metaphysic seek to reconstitute, 
thus restoring the whole of a chain of which our perception 
grasps only a few links. But in order thus to discover be- 
tween perception and reality the relation of the part to the 
whole, it is necessary to leave to perception its true office, 
which is to prepare actions. This is what idealisin fails to 
do.”—An initial criticism must be to the effect that M. 
Bergson has only the more ‘subjective’ of the idealist 
schools in view. Since by the use of the word ‘images’ he 
is suggesting that all realities have kinship with conscious- 
ness, in a word, are psychical in character, and since, further, 
he is urging nothing which objective idealism cannot endorse, 


1Tt must be noted, however, that in Time and Free-Will it is said 
that “we are rarely free” (p. 231). But if even we high animals are 
rarely free, what of conscious spontaneity on its lower levels ? 
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be is demolishing only those one-sided idealisms for which 
conscious finite centres or a conscious god aware all that 
reality is and owns. Even Mr. Bradley (who is held by 
some to be too ‘subjective’) allows that there may obtain 
fact outside the experiences of finite centres; fact of which 
his Absolute, not being a person, cannot be aware in any 
human sense of the term. A further objection. Is it 
accurate to aver that the ‘‘obscurity ” of idealism is due to 
the fact that 1t considers conscious perception and _ its 
conditions, as if only a question of ‘ pure knowledge’ were 
involved? Surely all serious modern idealists allow that, 
historically speaking, perception grew up in practical alliance 
with the evolution of organisms. Consciousness, as even 
Schopenhauer has urged, emerged as the slave of body. And 
now we stand at some distance from rethinking the fait 
accompli, as if animal interests and actions had never in- 
fluenced the forms emergent in perceptual life. 

But to return to the main issue. Bergson has said that 
the brain only receives arrests and transmits movements. 
However, were it only to receive mechanical movements, there 
would not be perception in and through these of the ‘images ’ 
which are external to body. But movements of the above 
order are at best symbols. We have to get rid of abstract 
mechanics and to suppose an extended continuum, psychical 
in character, in which les the body. The activity of the 
body will then “‘ appear to illuminate all those parts of matter 
‘Nature ?] with which at each successive moment it can 
deal” (p. 309). ‘‘ Everything will happen as if we allowed 
to filter through us that action of external things which is 
real, in order to arrest and retain that which is virtual; this 
virtual action of things upon our body and of our body upon 
things is our perception itself’’ (ibid.). Perception, our vir- 
tual action, is, therefore, selective. And the neurosis said to 
be allied with it is not its cause, but its continuation, the active 
response already begun. Allthisissun-clear. If we ‘‘ restore 
to movement the unity, indivisibility and qualitative hetero- 
geneity denied to it by abstract mechanics’. . . see in sensible 
qualities contractions effected by our memory” (p. 36), we 
reach a psychical Nature, of which the body is a mere phase. 
The rest of Nature interpenetrates this body. And out of 


‘Cp. William James, who regarded concrete movement as a continuous 
feeling ‘‘ only decomposed into elements—successive portions successively 
oveupied by the moving body—when our education in discrimination is 
much advanced”. This attitude is implied in ail panpsychism which em- 
phasises continuity. And it is the recognition of this concrete movement 
which Bergson brings to bear against the familiar arguments of Zeno. 
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the totality of penetrating images certain are attended to and 
reacted on; and these are just the objects perceived. Of the 
universal ‘‘ plankton’ perception catches only a few animal- 
cules in its net. 

Having reached a psychical Nature by another route and 
equally affirming belief in the interpenetration in question, I 
can have no quarrel with the general foundations of this ex- 
planation. Intuitionism dictates the lines on which such 
inferences, supplementing our direct knowledge, have to be 
framed. We have here, of course, a heritage which has 
come down from the objective idealism of Schelling, whose 
Nature, already psychical, merely shows its character overtly 
to conscious life. But when we pass from consideration of 
the general foundations to that of the superstructure, there 
may well arise different interpretations of the facts. 

Can it be alleged, for instance, that “our representation of 
things would thus arise from the fact that they are thrown 
back and reflected by our freedom’’? (p. 29). For we are 
assured in Time and Free-Will that ‘‘ we are rarely free” 
(p. 231). And yet... perception goes on! Evidently the 
limited freedom contemplated in Time and Free-Will is not 
the all-pervasive freedom which is being invoked here. The 
freedom, then, not being ours, is it the spontaneity of the 
cerebral processes which is at work ? These, like all natural 
processes, are certainly creative, aglow with novelty. But, 
again, must a novelty, emergent in or from them, ex- 
press freedom, i.e. be of the type of those special voluntary 
processes which I label ‘free’? I have tried to suggest else- 
where how novelty emerges in Nature, and this emergence is 
ordinarily, no doubt, as fatally determined as anything can 
be! The point to be emphasised is that to create is not 
necessarily to create freely. 

There is imperfect coherence between Time and Free-Will 
and Matter and Memory touching freedom as also touching 
the problem of Space. 

Again, in what sense is it true that perception detaches 
from the ‘totality of objects’ the ‘ possible action of my 
body on them’? Is the ‘ totality ’ in question the entirety of 
objects—of the ‘self-existent images ’—constituting Nature ? 
Or is it merely a name for the very limited sensible continuum 
which occupies my “circle” of experience and out of which, 
as Martineau among British thinkers showed so ably, are 
carved the objects and sensations which popular philosophy 


1“Can be.” I posit a spontaneity-side in all the ‘‘ conditions’? whose 
coming together issues in an event. Cf. Individual and Reality, pp. 156, 
276-281. 
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has been prone to consider as if they came ‘detached’. There 
is, in truth, never separation, but preferential attention, for 
even in analysis the continuum remains undivided and whole. 

If we suppose that pure perception isolates its objects out 
of the entirety of Nature (which may comprise so much more 
than the familiar world explored by science), we are in the 
region of miracles. ‘Images outrun perception’—indefinitely. 
Is the entirety of Nature present at every ‘centre of indeter- 
mination’ at which selection goes on? Such a view would 
ask too much from the genuine, but easily overstated, truths 
of ‘interpenetration ’ and ‘ continuity’. 

There is selection in perception. But is it not of aspects 
of the limited sensible continuum present in the cortex ? And 
the selection, it may be suggested, is primarily made rather 
for us, than by us exercising our “freedom’”’. The selective 
urgency proceeds, at the outset at any rate, from the cerebral 
processes themselves. Remember that we are no longer 
discussing the mechanical cerebral processes of the materialist 
or crude dualist. We are considering processes which are 
themselves psychical and which, in ordinary outward percep- 
tion, visual and other, we could only aware mediately and from the 
outside. The esoteric life—the nuclear reality—of the cerebral 
processes, may comprise the very content of which, in per- 
ceiving, we are directly aware. And there exists an, at any 
rate, tolerable hypothesis as to why this content is relatively 
so limited in the regards both of variety and amount.' 

What now of M. Bergson’s belief that ‘‘in pure perception 
we are actually placed outside ourselves, we touch the reality 
of the object in an immediate intuition ”’ (p. 84)—are in things 
themselves ? 

Of course, as Martineau, not without German inspiration, 
urged so admirably, perceived objects do not result from 
grouped ‘sensations,’ but imply dissociation; the carving 
out of things from a primitive continuum. And the objects 
in question are not inferred into externality, but are directly 
felt to be what they appear. The continuum is the first 
confused object and the attentions concern only its aspects. 
We aware, then, such objects just as they are—in the con- 
tinuum. But where does the continuum itself lie? Surely it 
is part of the psychical life-content of the cortex, of that rich 
life which, for our very narrow human experience, is almost 
lost in the subeonscious.—Now this cortical life is certainly 
continuous with the life of Nature which envelops it. And 
happenings in this enveloping Nature interpenetrate and 
colour cortex-happenings. Consequently, when I aware 


1 Individual and Reality, pp. 159-167. 
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directly the shadow-object called a ‘tree, I am also in a 
manner aware of the trans-cortical fact which casts the 
shadow — of the so-called thing-by-itself (which, like our 
workaday sun, must be held present wherever its influence 
works). On the other hand, I am not aware of the complete 
trans-cortical tree, and, in fact, part of the business of science 
consists in teaching me in symbols, often, it must be allowed, 
exceedingly poor, what this very complex tree is. This 
nuclear reality, which ‘telepaths’ multiple versions of itself 
in all directions, is part of that macrocosm, which, as I 
should urge, belongs to the Cosmic Imagination. 

If, however, the nuclear reality, as archetypal, is not 
adequately known through its ectypes in human experience, 
there is justification for some form of the old belief in the 
thing-by-itself. But, after all, the thing-by-itself is only more 
of the same kind of thing that already we know sensibly. 
And it is the peculiar limitations of human existence (not 
an inherently unknowable character) which part the thing- 
by-itself from our present experience. The nuclear reality 
might be known entirely and directly—if I was, say, a super- 
human of an exalted grade. 

We reach, in fine, this result. The beliet in Things-in- 
themselves is not wholly illusory. The ‘ self-existent image,’ 
as M. Bergson would call it, is not the same as the ‘image’ 
ot which I am aware and which exists only for my experience. 
But potentially, ic. under conceivable novel conditions, it is 
knowable through and through. And, indeed, there may exist 
beings who include it, and even our phantasmal knowledges 
about it, in a direct experience. 

If now we abandon the world of mechanical philosophers, 
we must hold steadfastly to our decision. Thus the brain, 
if it be a psychical complex in a psychical Nature, cannot 
be such that ‘‘it adds nothing to what it receives” (p. 19). 
Nothing can announce itself in the cerebral region without 
being altered thereby.'. Further, though we have to accept 
continuity and penetration as characterising Nature, we must 
recall also that between the cortex and other ‘self-existent 
images’ there may exist distorting media which alter what 
they convey. Even within a psychical macrocosm we may 
be confronting objects in great measure peculiar to our circles 
of experience. 


Even in the case of light which must qualify the macrocosm as well 
as the objects which I perceive, we have according to M. Bergson ‘‘ con- 
tractions” to bear in mind. And these contractions introduce “more 
differentiated moments” into the ‘‘ diluted’ events which they contract. 
Cf. p. 275. 
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How, now, are we to use M. Bergson’s views in the regard 
of Dualism ? What precisely is the character of the alliance 
between Spirit and Brain? Is there a monad which “selects ” 
the perceived presentations, and, if so, what is its relation to 
the cerebral processes which, as now re-interpreted, are found 
to be psychical themselves? Does the monad ‘‘ detach” 
objects actively, or is it just the process of ‘‘ detachment’’ 
hypostatised ? Are we not, in this treatment of perception, 
driven back on all the difficulties about the soul which beset 
Lotze? Much will be heard later of Spirit in connexion 
with Memory, but Spirit must first have presentations before 
it can recall them, and we want to know how, if dualistically 
conceived, the partnership of Spirit and brain works ? 

Later, however, we have the statement ‘‘ that the humblest 
function of spirit is to bind together the successive moments 
of the durations of things”’ (p. 295), by which act it comes 
into contact with matter [Nature ?] and is first distinguished 
from matter. This binding, even in respect of concrete per- 
ception, implies memory. ‘In concrete perception memory 
intervenes, and the subjectivity of sensible qualities is due 
precisely to the fact that our consciousness, which begins by 
being only memory, prolongs a plurality of moments into each 
other contracting them into a single intuition’’ (p. 292). It 
is not shown, however, how Spirit comes into contact with 
“matter,” so that ‘‘the plurality of moments” is felt in its 
consciousness at all. If its work at first is to ‘‘ contract,” it 
must get a grip on the data to be contracted. And its relation 
to brain-action, in respect of the grip, remains quite obscure. 

Again, in respect of the ‘“ contractions’ which condense 
an indefinite multiplicity of events, e.g., in the sensible quality 
“red,” is it necessary to appeal to Spirit? Does Spirit 
work unconsciously or consciously in thus condensing sense 
data for insect and man? If unconsciously, could not the 
unconscious nervous processes do the work equally well? 
And, if consciously, does this gifted oversoul work simul- 
taneously with the phenomenal consciousness of bee, black- 
beetle, or man? Is it conscious alike of the plurality to be 
contracted and of the contraction which it is able to effect ? 
Note that Spirit is not enjoying any sinecure. At first it 
was useful just to ‘detach’ objects from the ‘totality of 
objects, but now it has, also, to ‘‘ contract,’ and thus, in a 
manner, to create, that which is to be detached. And while 
thus ‘‘contracting’’ natural events into qualities, and so far 
altering them,' it has also to place us as percipients in the 

'*'To perceive consists in condensing enormous periods of an infinitely 
ane “ into a few more differentiated moments of an intenser 
life” (p. 275). 
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actual presence of the contracted events themselves.! Is it 
not being asked to do a little too much ? 

A fundamental difference, according to M. Bergson, be- 
tween perception and affection is that the one is outside, the 
other within my body. The organism does not merely re- 
flect action received from without—it absorbs also a part of 
it. When, for instance, this absorbed action damages a sen- 
sitive element, there arises pain which is felt where it 
happens.” “‘ Pain is nothing but the effort of the damaged ele- 
ment to set things right—a kind of motor tendency in a sensory 
nerve. Every pain, then, must consist in an effort,—an 
effort which is doomed to be unavailing . . . a local effort ” 
(p. 56). Do we gain enough, however, by labelling pains in 
this way as‘ efforts’? What definition of effort has the writer 
in mind? Granting (as I agree) that there is truth in the 
absorption theory and in that of the local struggle [as notified 
to the cortex], is the peculiar speciality of pain sufficiently 
understood ? Perhaps there is no better account to be given 
than that which describes pain as a feeling of thwarted life. 
But the attempt to connect this account with the behaviour 
of nerve-tissue would require a fuller theory of Nature than 
the one M. Bergson formulates in this book. We should 
have to leave the shelter of general assertions respecting 
‘penetration’ and ‘ continuity’ and descend into detail—into 
the depths where the minor psychical centres, which make 
Nature discrete as well as continuous, struggle and interact. 

In later portions of the work M. Bergson rejects the crude 
atomistic realism which sees in ‘‘ matter’ a composite made 
up of more or less independent extended parts as unlike spirit 
as conceptual ingenuity can make them. He endeavours to 
tone down the familiar contrast of Spirit and Nature, and, 
getting rid of the absurdly artificial world of realism and 
mathematical symbology, finds that “the material universe 
itself, defined as the totality of images, is a kind of conscious- 
ness, @ consciousness in which everything compensates and 
neutralises everything else, a consciousness of which all the 
potential parts, balancing each other by a reaction which is 
always equal to the action, reciprocaliy hinder each other 
from standing out”. Spirit also on its side is made to 
approach this Nature. In Time and Free-Will, as we shail 
recall, ‘‘ sensations,” ‘‘ feelings,” ‘‘ passions,” “‘ efforts,” etc., 
are treated as “inextensive,” and, consejuently, not to be 
discussed as quantities. But in Matter and Memory a truer 


1“ My consciousness of matter is not subjective, for it is in things rather 
than in me” (p. 306). 
* Even when felt in the toe of an amputated leg ? 
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view is advanced. ‘‘We must make up our minds to it. 
Sensation is, in its essence, extended and localised.”"! “My 
actual sensations occupy definite portions of the surface of 
my body.’’* ‘‘ Material extensity is not, cannot any longer be, 
that composite extensity which is considered in geometry ; it 
indeed resembles rather the undivided extension of our 
own representation,” ® and so forth. It is true that Bergson 
still regards pure memory as unextended, but only so long as 
it is not ‘*actualised in an image’. The memory-images 
with which ordinary introspection deals are extended. Ob- 
viously Spirit and Nature—from whose wealth perception 
merely extracts its own—have come very close together, and 
the puzzle why M. Bergson has elected to be a dualist 
will recur. This consideration brings us to a brief notice of 
his views on “Memory”. If the shadowy dualism, now 
alone possible, is to be deferded, a barrier not of degree, but 
of kind, must be erected between pure Perception and 
memory, on the side of which Spirit shows its distinctive 
character. 

Two forms of Memory are discussed—one embodied in 
“motor mechanisms,” the other in recollections which are 
not dependent on the integrity of the brain. The one is akin 
to bodily habit and acts rather than re-presents the past. 
And the recognition effected by it lies in consciousness of a 
special attitude adopted by the body, as in the case of a dog 
greeting his master (p. 93) where the perception mechanically 
calls a familiar attitude into being. The other form of 
Memory “records, in the form of memory-images, all the 
events of our daily life as they occur in time ”’ ; it conserves the 
past integrally with all its dates and detail ‘regardless of 
utility or practical application”. Recognition, effected by 
this memory, is “ intellectual’’—the image which emerges 
from virtuality in the sub-conscious coalescing with the 
object to which attention is drawn. “In it we take refuge 
every time that, in the search for a particular image, we 
remount the slope of our past’’ (p. 92). This is the true 
imaginative, as opposed to the repeating or mechanical 
memory. Brain lesions merely prevent it from ‘‘ actualising”’ 
images which fuse with sensation and so take on spatial forms 
as revealed to introspection. 

No one is aware directly and always of this integrally con- 
served past. Accordingly, there is resort to the hypothesis 
of ‘internal unconscious states’. Consequently we have to 
take note that the Intuitionist method, pure and simple, fails 


180. 2P. 179. 3P. 237. +P. 181. 
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at this point. It must be supplemented, as I have urged 
already, by circuitous inference. A similar necessity marks 
the belief, also espoused by M. Bergson, in unperceived 
‘material ” objects. 

The first criticism which I offer is that M. Bergson, in 
contrasting these two forms of memory, makes the motor 
or habit-memory too mechanical. He contends that “no 
trace of an image can remain in the substance of the brain”’ (p. 164). 
Now no one need take seriously the crude physiologists’ ways 
of discussing images as “‘ slumbering, whether as a physico- 
chemical modification of certain cells or under some other 
form” (p. 146), and so forth. There are no barely physico- 
chemical processes in Nature; the category of thinking 
applied is too inadequate for the facts. And in disposing 
of belief in the mechanical Nature set up by atomistic 
realism, in moving towards panpsychism,' M. Bergson 
ought to have got beyond the interpretation of the habit- 
memory which he now supports. Is he haunted by the 
ghosts of defunct mechanical hypotheses? Why cannot the 
brain retain or reproduce memory-images in some form—nay, 
consist inwardly and in part of these? All nature-processes, 
including, of course, neuroses, are psychical in character. 
Doubiless there are aspects of Memory which can be dis- 
cussed as if they are “ mechanical,” but these same aspects, 
if we are concerned with truth and not with merely “‘ prac- 
tical ’’ expositions, must be regarded in a more adequate way. 
Take the case, just cited, of the dog who greets his master. 
And allow that the perception evokes a familiar “‘ attitude ” 
of the body. You will have to concede that this attitude 
characterises a body itself psychical and that, accordingly, 
the brain must consist of contents akin to the very memory- 
images which M. Bergson excludes! 

The habit-memory, in short, presupposes images just as 
much as does the other; there remains, however, the inquiry 
as to whether these images are ‘‘ stored”’ or reproduced only 
on call. Here we take note of that ‘‘ cerebral memory ” 
which, in a former work, I contrasted with a “spiritual 
memory’’ in potency which is independent of brain and ‘in 
which both perceptions and ideas are upheld just as they 
were originally given’’.2. The images of the habit-memory 


1 «No doubt also the material universe itself, defined as the totality 
of images, is a kind of consciousness” (p. 313). 

2Cf. my ballon essai, The Riddle of the Universe (1893, p. 356). 1 
referred, like M. Bergson, to the experiences of persons dying or in 
trances as attesting its reality. Here also lie the memories of former 
earth-lives, all educible, perhaps, at some future stage of our evolution. 
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are often inconspicuous or seemingly absent, but that may be 
only because the economy of life tends to thrust them below 
the conscious level. Such absence, as M. Bergson would be 
able to admit, may be presence in the realm of the sub-con- 
scious—a presence which helps to determine why the habits 
of the brain are just what they are. 

But the main interest lies for the present less with Berg- 
son’s motor or habit-memory than with the “ recollections ” 
of the ‘‘ spontaneous” or imaginative memory. It is im- 
practicable to attempt here a précis of the interesting re- 
searches to be found in Matter and Memory—the discussion is 
a many-sided one and must be studied at first hand. Of 
vital significance, however, seems the contention that this 
second memory is independent of the brain and that the facts 
of ‘ cerebral localisation’ in no way invalidate, but rather bear 
out, this view.’ ‘The alleged destruction of memories by 
an injury to the brain is but a break in the continuous pro- 
gress by which they actualise themselves.” But, if we are 
to concede the independence, how are we to think about the 
working, of this spontaneous memory? The reply is that 
complete perception ‘‘is only defined and distinguished by 
its coalescence with a memory-image which we send forth to 
meet it. Only thus is attention secured. ... But on the 
other hand... the memory-image, if it remained pure 
memory, would be ineffectual. Virtual, this memory can 
only become actual by means of the perception which attracts 
it. Powerless, it borrows life and strength from the present 
sensation in which it is materialised. Does not this amount 
to saying that distinct perception is brought about by two 
opposite currents, of which the one centripetal, comes from 
the external object, and the other, centrifugal, has for its 
point of departure that which we term ‘pure memory’? 
The first current, alone, would only give a passive perception 
with the mechanical reactions which accompany it. The 
second, left to itself, tends to give a recollection that is actual- 
ised—more and more actual as the current becomes more 
marked. Together these two currents make up at their 
ce of confluence, the perception that is distinct and recog- 
nised,”’ 

The recollection which is ‘‘attracted” by a perception 
and just completes it comes into the present, I gather, in a 
spontaneous way. But suppose that we are interested in 


' Matter and Memory, p. 160. 

* Ibid., 131-162, for a most able discussion of the bearing of the ‘ cerebral 
localisation ’ facts on the question of memory. 

* Pp. 162-163. 
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a recollection for its own sake. In this case “we become 
conscious of an act swi generis by which we detach ourselves 
from the present in order to replace ourselves, first in the 
past in general, then in a certain region of the past. . 

But our recollection still remains virtual ; we simply prepare 
ourselves to receive it by adopting the appropriate attitude. 
Little by little it comes into view like a condensing cloud ; 
and as its outlines become more distinct and its surface 
takes on colour, it tends to imitate perception. But it re- 
mains attached to the past by its deepest roots, and if, when 
once realised, it did not retain something of its original 
virtuality, if, being a present state, it were not also some- 
thing which stands out distinct from the present, we should 
never know it for a memory.” ! The home of the emergent 
recollection is ‘ pure memory’ which lies in the sub-conscious, 
unattached to the present, unextended. Pure memory is 
powerless ‘‘as long as it remains without utility”. The 
result of the ‘condensation,’ the recollected image, ‘is a 
present state and its sole share in the past is the memory 
whence it arose’. It is sensational and extended. It is 
one of those things which are “ being made,” as contrasted 
with past things which are “ made ** (cf. p. 193). In so far 
as my “sensori-motor present” requires, in a practical re- 
ference, the illumination derivable from past experience, pure 
memory is condensed into guiding images. Movements mark 
out the field of possible action and thereby determine what 
images are to be condensed. Useless memories are inhibited 
by the present attitude of the body which attracts only what 
lights action and leaves all else merely virtual in the night 
of the unconscious. 

There is much in the above-cited account which requires 
comment. How, for example, does a percept ‘attract’ a 
memory-image ? For ‘attraction,’ if we are not playing 
with metaphor, presupposes a lessening of (or nisus to lessen) 
spatial remoteness, and memory, while virtual or ‘ pure,’ 
is not supposed to be extended and juxtaposed with present 
existences at all! How is the merely virtual, which no 
longer acts, provoked into the form of an image ? The 
difficulty is formidable. Elsewhere there are passages which 
represent the body as taking up an “‘attitude’’ towards an 
object which may ‘“‘call back its memory-image’”’ (p. 120) or 
—ought we not rather to say?—may provoke the pure 
memory to actualise this image. But how can the body 
succeed, unless somehow it contains the percept? We did 
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not understand how a percept can be said to ‘attract’ a 
virtual image, but we shall be utterly at a loss to conceive 
how the body, which does not contain the percept, can do 
so! Recall that we are told that ‘‘no trace of an image can 
remain in the substance of the brain” (p. 164). If there 
were a ‘‘ trace” present in a subordinate cerebral memory, a 
way might lie open to the deeper memory ; an image therein 
(if it be that images are preserved there integrally) rising 
once more to the conscious level as the ‘trace,’ growing 
intense, furthered it.1 But a bare mechanical attitude is 
out of touch with the hypothetical sub-conscious images and 
a fortiori with a merely virtual memory. 

A part-source of this confusion is near to seek. M. Bergson 
has not allowed panpsychism to permeate thoroughly his 
thinking. Although in one passage he declares that the 
‘material universe’ is a kind of consciousness, he assumes, 
nevertheless, that the cortex contains movements indeed, but 
no imagery. But since the cortex is part of the ‘material 
universe,’ it is surely, like this, psychical in character. And 
like other ‘ material’ objects, it must have an inward as well 
as an outward side (as perceived). It may possess an in- 
ward aspect where lie contents such as memories. No mere 
movements happen within it—rather qualitative content- 
changes which are more than, but include, spatial re-arrange- 
ment. It must be treated as ‘eject’ as well as object. If so, 
it is a field in which images can be either stored or reproduced. 
And we have to ask to what extent this subordinate cerebral 
memory enters into our voluntary life and how it is allied 
with that deeper memory in which M. Bergson and [I alike 
believe. 

The other part-source of the confusion is the contention 
that the deeper memory must needs be “virtual”. “Virtual ’’ 
can only mean that it is such that, under conditions not always 
complete, it can become spatial and sensational, etc. The 
trouble is that these conditions cannot be completed! Not 
from the side of the percept or body, as we have just seen. 
And not from the side of the pure memory. For the pure 
memory is a ‘‘ made thing’’ which belongs to the past and 
“the past is essentially that which acts no longer” (p. 74). 
Theoretically, then, the pure memory can do nothing what- 
ever. But you will find, nevertheless, in following M. 
Bergson’s oscillatory thought, that it rises from its decreed 
trance to do a good deal, e.g. when he rings it up for a spell 


* A prenatal memory might emerge in this way. Cf. Individual and 
Reality, p. 355. 
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of ‘‘ spontaneous ’’ work or when our past indwelling in our 
characters is found to influence each and all of our present 
acts. 

There is another way of discussing a ‘spiritual memory,’ on 
which, however, I cannot dwell now. Suftice it to suggest 
that memories which are sub-conscious, and independent of 
the brain, need not, for that, be non-spatial. If memory- 
images, as directly known, are spatial, why not the inferred 
sub-conscious memories as well?! Such memories may be 
allied with a superphysical organism just as the vaguely 
defined cerebral memory is with the life of our familiar body. 
Take note here, that if you want to preserve memories, as 
does Bergson, integrally, with dates and details complete, 
you must suppose them persisting as concrete images, or 
rather as an image-continuum (for we require no floating 
ideas)—you must not banish them to a mystical realm of 
‘ virtuality’ in which they are non-spatial, non-sensational and 
indeed quite transformed. But I cannot do more than indi- 
cate such contentions now. 

Verily Intuitionism has to be supplemented freely with 
inference. How little we know or, at present, can know by 
direct vision! 

When M. Bergson says that in recalling the past I 
“replace” myself in it, am I to take his words literally ? 
For the actualised images, at any rate, are present facts and 
the ‘pure’ memories, whence they emerge, are not con- 
fronted at all. And even if they were confronted, they 
would not resemble the lapsed primary realities for which 
memories are supposed to stand. The watch which I owned 
twenty years ago and which is no longer part of the ‘ materia! 
world,’ is not mirrored faithfully even in ‘pure memory,’ for 
the virtuality of the watch-image is neither spatial nor 
sensational, is a sort of novel mental Thing-in-Itself. How, 
then, do I place myself in the past? Well, I have a direct 
awareness of a past in the ‘specious present, and I can 
date certain images, in whatever way I explain their coming, 
in this direction. But these images do not resurrect what 
once was—at most they are continuous with certain of my 
gleanings from it. The watch itself has vanished; and 
even the watch memory I confront now is not a mere 
reinstatement of the original memory. It is a continuation 


1“Non-perceived material objects,’’ which are spatial, have to be 
imagined as a kind of “unconscious mental state” (p. 183). Hence 
M. Bergson will find no difficulty in imagining spatial unconscious mem- 
ories. 

2. Individual and Reality, pp. 336-340, and elsewhere. 
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of it, but this continuation, though considerably modified, 
prolongs the original memory in time. Just as in space the 
sun can be said to be present wherever its influence is felt, 
—even though the nuclear orb is far away,—so in time the 
watch is present in the first memory of it and through the 
first memory in the last memory. Thus in recalling a 
memory, however derived, [ am in a manner continuous 
with its remote primitive object—I am, at the same time, 
both aloof from and in touch with the past. There is a more 
formidable riddle to be solved when we come to ask why 
memory, which is not merely an endowment of conscious 
life, should occur at all. I shall deal with this basic riddle 
in the course of penning my new work. 

The foundations of the new dualism are now laid bare. 
The radical distinction between Spirit and Nature must, 
according to M. Bergson, be stated in terms of time. And 
the dividing line is found in his Memory. ‘‘ We can under- 
stand that spirit can rest upon matter and consequently unite 
with it in the act of pure perception . . . it is distinct from 
matter in that it is, even then, memory, that 1s to say a syn- 
thesis of past and present with a view to the future, in that 
it contracts the moments of this matter in order to use them 
and to manifest itself by actions which are the final aim otf 
its union with the body,’! and anon “if, in fact, the hum- 
blest function of spirit is to bind together the successive | 
moments of the duration of things, if it is by this that it 
comes into contact with matter and by this also that it is 
first of all distinguished from matter, we can conceive an 
infinite number of degrees between matter and fully developed 
spirit—a spirit capable of action which 1s not only undeter- 
mined, but also reasonable and reflective. Each of these 4 
successive degrees, which measures a growing intensity of 
life, corresponds to a higher tension of duration and is made 
manifest externally by a greater development of the sensori- 
motor system.” * 

The hypothesis of the ‘virtual’ memory is not, I have 
endeavoured to show, satisfactory. I have now to take note ‘ 
of a further and most formidable difficulty. j 

“Spirit borrows from matter the perceptions on which it ‘ 
feeds.”* Prior, then, to the ‘union with the body’ there 1 
is no virtual memory, since no perceptions drawn from 
“matter ’’ have gone to constitute it! What, then, is this 
“unfed’”” and memory-less Spirit which comes to body ? 

Here is a novel Thing-in-Itself which is characterless. It 


' Matter and Memory, p. 294. * [bid., pp. 295-296. SP. 332. 
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‘contracts ’—it ‘detaches ’—it creates ever-novel phases of 
‘tension’. But all this activity is subsequent to the union 
with the body. And I am unable to discern either what is 
working or how precisely the work is being done. 

I have no space in which to dwell on what I believe to be 
the exaggerated importance attached to motor response in 
this work. Motor activity is, after all, only a department of 
our larger activities and it is far from clear that even per- 
ceptions are always harnessed to adaptive movements.! On 
the higher esthetic and intellectual levels conscious ac- 
tivities may show only incidental relations to motor re- 
ponses and often none at all. Nothing could be more mis- 
leading than to bring all my spiritual life into the business 
of moving about the body or parts of it. 

I have not discussed M. Bergson’s accounts of general 
ideas, association, the different planes of consciousness, and 
much else. My criticism has concerned only fundamental 
difficulties which a work, admirable in point of style and 
interest, has suggested. 


1My perceptions of drowsiness on awaking, for instance. Hours of 
this experience may leave me a merely cognitive consciousness. 
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V.—DISCUSSIONS. 
THOUGHT AND ITS FUNCTION, 


In a discriminative and courteous review of Pragmatism and Its 
Critics (Minp, N.S., 80) Mr. Murray finds the theory of know- 
ledge there set forth more “ sublimely audacious ’’ than convincing. 
Its “audacity” consists, according to Mr. Murray, in attempts (1) 
to exclude representation from the process of knowledge; (2) to 
eliminate or ignore the distinction between the physical and the 
psychical ; (3) to get rid of ‘the transcendent element in know- 
ledge”. Hach of these points, of course, involves the others, 
the last especially being at the bottom of the other two. 

Looking up the passages in the volume under review, in which 
the ‘‘ representative” theory of knowledge is discussed, they seem 
to be, so far as I have found, to the effect that thought is not 
“merely” or “only,” nor “ primarily ” representative ; that what- 
ever representative character thought has, is but a part of the 
technique of its general function, which is to help to maintain or 
alter or develop experiences of direct and immediate value. 
There is an elimination of the representative character of thought 
in the “ mirroring,” ‘‘ photographic” sense in which Mr. Murray 
takes it. Of this more farther on. But if representation be 
taken in the sense of ‘ pointing at,” “leading to,” and if it be con- 
ceded that this “pointing” and ‘‘leading”’ constitutes an altera- 
tion of the previous status of the things concerned, there is, as 
doubtless Mr. Murray would concede, no elimination of vepre- 
sentation. 

On the second count it must also be confessed that there is 
an elimination of the kind of distinction between the physical and 
the psychical which Mr. Murray makes. Mr. Murray finds 
in the view he is criticising an attempt to establish a continuity 
between thinking and such activities as “reaching,” “biting,’’ ete., 
which he thinks amounts to a reduction of thought to physical 
terms (p. 569). Here Mr. Murray obviously assumes that 
thought is purely “psychical” and that “reaching” and “biting ” 
are purely “physical”. But the rejection of precisely this 
assumption is a fundamental position of the standpoint which 
Mr. Murray is criticising. It equally rejects the idealist reduction 
of such actions as reaching, etc., to “psychical matters of fact”. 
For Pragmatism, the problem of knowledge is concerned primarily 
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—not with the relation between the two metaphysical worlds of the 
physical and the psychical, but with the relation between im- 
mediately experienced things and values and the reconstruction 
of these through reflexion. These directly experienced things 
and values are as little purely “physical” as thought is purely 
“psychical 

Facing the issue squarely, would Mr Murray be willing to 
describe reaching, biting, etc., as “purely physical”? May not 
such activities, from a certain standpoint, be interpreted as just as 
much “psychical,” if not in the same way, as thought? On the 
other hand, is thought in its first intention (i.e., as a way of 
dealing with things, not thought dealing with thought) experienced 
as something purely psychical? If the reply be that neither 
reaching nor thought can be described at all except in a 
psychological reflexion, still we shall find in this appeal to 
psychology little support for a metaphysical distinction between 
physical and psychical. For a psychological statement of reach- 
ing includes such terms as sensation, impulse, pleasure and 
pain, just as its account of thought includes ‘ motor strains,” 
“localisation,” etc. Meanwhile, if we insist on equating thought 
with “the psychical,” and such experiences as reaching with 
“the physical,’ how are we to escape “the old and tiresome 
epistemological problem,” the futility of which Mr. Murray seems 
at times fully to appreciate (pp. 567-568) ? 

“Tf a physical metaphor for thought must be used,” says Mr. 
Murray, “it resembles much more the relation between a camera 
and the scene it photographs than the relation between stimulus 
and response.” It is difficult to read such passages as this and 
avoid the conviction that at the bottom of much realistic criticism 
of Pragmatism is not only a psycho-physical, but a visio-spatial 
epistemology. Perhaps one of the simplest ways of meeting this 
is to substitute a case of visionless judgment. Suppose, in an 
instance where there has never been vision, an odour ‘“ means,” 
“points,” “leads” to experiences of touch, taste, ete., called 
“orange”. How appropriate is the mirror-photograph metaphor 
here? Does the odour photograph the taste ? 

On the question of the kind of change effected by thought, Mr. 
Murray says (p. 569): “To know is as distinct from changing as 
reaching is from biting”. Enormously more so, it should be said, 
if knowing is purely “ psychical,” and reaching is purely “ physical ”. 
On the other hand, if such a statement intends to concede that 
there is as much continuity and likeness between thought and 
change as between reaching and biting, any Pragmatist ought to be 
satisfied. 


‘The Definition of the Psychical, by my colleague Prof. G. H. 
Mead, in the decennial publications of the University of Chicago, will be 
found very relevant and illuminating to the entire current discussion— 
especially to the issue between realists and anti-realists. 
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Continuing the subject of change Mr. Murray says: ‘The 
judgment, ‘there is a sandwich on the sideboard,’ prescinds in 
intention, being interpreted as making any change in the sand- 
wich”. Does it so ‘‘prescind,’” any more than does reaching 
for it or biting it? Doubtless any process of change requires 
resistance and continuity (in this sense identity) in its material. 
There obviously could be no change if any change whatever 
meant annihilation or complete transformation of the material 
involved. Would Mr. Murray concede that identity is con- 
sistent with some change? If so, is not such identity all that 
judgment, or any other act, requires? Why should thought 
demand any more rigid identity in its material than reaching 
does in the thing reached for? 

However, when it is said: “thought makes no change in the 
material undergoing judgment,’ perhaps what is meant is that 
any specific judgment doesn’t change its own meaning, that is, 
its own act; just as reaching or pulling, while producing changes, 
are not at the same time something else, though obviously these 
also run their course and lead into something else. If this be 
what is meant, I cheerfully subscribe. But this is far from saying 
that thought effects no change in the things thought of. Doubtless 
also, the change which thoucht makes, and intends to make, 
precludes in intention any other changes that would interfere with 
the change it is making, just as reaching precludes in intention 
other changes that would make reaching impossible. 

Mr. Murray’s attempt (p. 570) at a reductio ad absurdum of 
the view that thought effects alteration in things, again rests 
upon the assumption that the change which thought makes in 
things must be identical with the changes involved in thought 
itself as it goes on. But this hardly follows. Whether an 
object is judged to be a wax figure or my friend Smith, 
using Mr. Murray’s illustration, may well make a difference 
to the object as well as to the one judging, without the difference 
being that of changing from wax to Smith or from Smith to wax. 
If when I tell Smith he is a hero, Smith grows red, and when 
I tell him he is a coward he becomes white, are we to say that 
the change from red to white is identical with the difference 
between the words “hero” and ‘‘coward”’? I am of course 
aware that all this assumption of continuity between thought 
and such actions as reaching, speaking, etc., is precisely one 
of the points challenged by the reviewer. But that challenge, as 
I have already pointed out, rests upon the conception of reaching, 
etc., as purely “ physical” and thought as purely “ psychical ”—a 
conception which pragmatism utterly rejects. 

After finding most of the review, and indeed the immediately pre- 
ceding paragraph, devoted to a refutation of the position that know- 
ledge is a real alternative interaction between beings, “a form of 
stimulus and response,” ete., one is a little surprised, not to say 
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amazed, to see the last page of the review open with the state- 
ment: ‘The Chicago Pragmatists have been accused of solipsism 
because they have thus sought to eliminate the transcendent 
element in knowledge and to explain the connective function 
entirely in terms of the knower’s experience” (italics mine). 
Probably the term ‘‘because” and “thus” in this statement 
are meant to refer only to the supposed elimination of trans- 
cendence in general. But if “thus” refers to the way in 
which “The Chicago Pragmatists”” have eliminated transcendence 
it is difficult to see how they are to be accused of solipsism 
“because ’’ they have ‘‘thus”’ eliminated transcendence ; “thus,” 
ae. by making thought a factor in real alternative (even “ physical ” 
according to Mr. Murray) activity. ‘‘ Materialism” instead of 
*solipsism "’ would be 1 charge much more in accord with the 
reviewer's previous criticism of pragmatism, though equally far 
from the fact. 

The Pragmatist’s appeal to the social character of immediate 
unreflective experience the reviewer thinks is “ sheer paralogism ” ; 
the paralogism being that it begs the whole problem of knowledge. 
“The repeated disclaimer, we do not believe in a private conscious- 
ness,” says Mr. Murray, ‘‘can hardly be accepted as an a@ priori 
solution of the problem of knowledge.” Again, and finally: “ In- 
asmuch as it is possible actually to doubt whether experiences 
other than my own exist, the logician must show how he arrives at 
his disbelief in the privacy of consciousness ” (p. 570). 

When a discussion reaches the point where each side accuses 
the other of begging, this indicates that there is disagreement about 
what the problem really is, and this means in turn that there is 
disagreement about the data, the ‘“ matters of fact”. And such is 
clearly the case here. No Pragmatist finds it any more possible 
‘“‘actually to doubt” the existence of other beings than himself 
than to doubt his own existence. And if the test of “ actually” 
has some connexion with conduct, he is hard of faith regarding 
the “actuality” of this doubt in others—except possibly in patho- 
logical cases. In the history of philosophy, this doubt is never 
the starting point of reflexion. It is a methodological assumption 
in veflexion; and judging from results, not a very successful one. 
Its chief function seems to have been to keep ‘“ the old and tire- 
some epistemological problem” going. Assume, with Descartes, 
such a doubt, can ‘the logician,” in Mr. Murray’s terms, cure it? 
The record of the attempts does not appear very encouraging. 
Witness the “logic” of Descartes’ attempt in his Third Medita- 
tion, and the “logic” of the various subsequent solutions via pre- 
established harmony. What more eloquent testimony to the utter 
futility of trying to deduce existence of other beings from one’s 
own existence as the sole datum? And note that there can be no 
appeal here to induction, as against pure deduction; for by the 
assumption no fresh data can come in. Hence the begging to 
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which “the logician” is inevitably forced in his solutions; hence 
the well-worn saws: “the only escape frora solipsism is not to 
get into it”; ‘‘at the entrance to the cave of Solipsism all 
tracks point one way,’ ete. Hence also the Pragmatist’s 1efusal to 
accept a statement of the problem of knowledge as one which starts 
with “my own existence’ as the sole datum. In a sense this does 
“beg”. It “begs” to be excused from embarking on an episte- 
mological enterprise foredoomed to failure. But it does not beg 
in the sense that it first agrees that the problem of knowledge is 
the problem of solipsism and then begs it in the process of 
solution. It is precisely because he sees that if he did so state 
the problem of knowledge, he would as a “logician” have to beg 
the solution that the Pragmatist refused to start with solipsistic 
statement of the problem. And if by an “a priori solution” we 
should mean a “solution’’ by conceptions which steer clear of 
insoluble difficulties and which are “workable” in science and 
social intercourse, this ‘‘solution”’ might even be rather a priori. 

In view of this interpretation of the difficulties Mr. Murray has 
encountered in my book, I fear that it neither claims nor possesses 
the “sublime audacity’ which he has ascribed to it. 


The apparent inconsistency, to which Mr. Murray calls attention 
(pp. 80, 81), of the volume reviewed, is due to bad proof-reading 
which failed to delete the prefix ‘‘in” before the word “significant”. 


Appison W. Moors. 
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Dr. ALEXANDER, in the course of his remarks on the origin of 
a priori ideas, says that Spencer’s version presents us with a bio- 
logical improbability. He also says: “ The Spencerian attempt to 
trace these categories to the accumulation of experience which does 
not originally contain them, to regard them as acquired in the his- 
tory of the race, however much they may be original to the indivi- 
dual, appears to have against it biological principle, even if we can 
anyhow understand how for instance a combination of visual and 
motor experience, inherited through no matter how many genera- 
tions, could come in the end to feel like space ”. 

I ask the courtesy of your columns to make and substantiate two 
criticisms on the passage quoted above: (1) That Dr. Alexander is 
repeating a misconception of Spencer’s work which has already been 
corrected, and is, in other ways, attempting to advance the subject 
while ignoring literature on it both relevant, and, as yet, unanswered. 
(2) That he is confusing two different problems and attributing to 
Spencer an intention, and a confusion, which is certainly not his. 

Let us take the second point first. If Dr. Alexander is attempt- 
ing to explain why anything feels, as it does feel, !, for one, shall 
listen to him with respectful attention. But why should he include 
a discussion of the a priori, and a criticism of Spencer, which is 
irrelevant and mistaken. How does space feel? The point is that, 
for the purpose of attempting to explain a problem of this kind, it 
does not matter whether an idea is a priori or not. There is nothing 
more empirical than, shall we say, a drop of boiling water falling 
on the hand. But it is certainly a priori to the individual that the 
scald of that water feels, as it does feel. It is, as we might put it, 
inherent in our constitution. And the metaphysical (if it is meta- 
physical) problem of transferring from outside existence to personal 
sensation is quite independent of the fact that we have (or have not) 
of certain forms of existence, certain a priori ideas. Immediately 
we admit, as Dr. Alexander admits on his first page, the duality of 
the “ two things compresent,” i.e. an external existence in any way 
corresponding to our a priori notions, the problem of “ explaining ” 
how these ideas present themselves, as they do, has no longer any 
special significance. The problem existed for Kant only because he, 
so far as I understand him, denied the duality which Dr. Alexander 
admits. Space and time were, to him, but the intuitional form im- 
posed by the human mind on external existence. 
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To turn now to Dr. Alexander’s criticism of Spencer. He says that 
Spencer’s evolutionary empiricism appears to have against it bio- 
logical principle. But he does not say what biological principle. It 
is not possible to argue the whole question in a brief discussion. 
It is therefore necessary for me to point out that I have already 
treated the matter in this journal (No. 73), and that to attempt to 
answer him in full would be but to repeat the arguments I have 
stated. Why does not Dr. Alexander, if he thinks it necessary to 
refer to the matter, do me the honour to attempt to answer the 
arguments there put forward. It might be well, however, to add a 
few remarks concerning the alleged biological improbability. 

Dr. Alexander probably means (though he does not say so) that 
Spencer’s theory implies the specific inheritance of acquired char- 
acters, a form of inheritance which a large section of biologisis 
refuse to admit. But, in that opinion (if he holds it), he is, as I 
have already pointed out, mistaken. Spencer certainly did strongly 
uphold the specific inheritance of acquired characters, and he was 
the author of the theory of evolutionary empiricism, and it is true 
that the first of these theories, if admissible, will he/p the second, 
but, at this point, the connection ends. There is, on the neo-Dar- 
winian hypothesis, a biological difficulty involved, but no biological 
principle, as Dr. Alexander will, Tam sure, admit, if he will look at 
the matter more closely. Let us, to simplify the problem, consider 
the case of an amoeba. Thrusting pseudopodia sideways obtains 
new nutriment and assists survival. Thrusting pseudopodia up- 
wards would, as a rule, be a futile waste of energy. Now let us 
assume sensation in the amcaeba. Wecan readily understand how, 
by natural selection alone, upwards would come to feel different 
from sideways. We may say that such a feeling would be a priori 
to the original ameeba.! 

When we come to the higher organisms, and particularly man, 
we are met with the biological difficulty that, when there are so 
many different factors tending to survival, we cannot readily see 
how any particular factor, especially one so subtle as the nature of 
a priori ideas (in those cases when clear ideas of any degree of 
complexity have been isolated at all), can be disentangled. There 
is no doubt about the survival value, but we find it difficult to 
realise, or to admit, that such a minute drift, in such a vast en- 
tanglement, can, as we might express it, ‘‘ sort itself out”. Thus 
the acceptance of the neo-Lamarckian view in biology, which, as 
Dr. Alexander is probably aware, is still an arguable view, greatly 


‘The biological reader will, I am sure, for the purposes of illustration, 
allow me to disregard the fact, which, needless to say, I am quite aware 
would be very reievant if it were more than an illustration, that the 
amceba propagates, as a rule, by budding, and that, therefore, the bio- 
logical problem of inheritance assumes a different aspect. An illustration, 
equally simple and equally relevant, could. no doubt, if it were worth the 
research, be found in the life history of the simpler polyzoa, which have 
acquired the habit of sexual propayation. 
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increases the probability of the Spencerian theory. But there is, 
on any hypothesis, no question of biological principle. 

These remarks, in extension of what I have already said, may, 
perhaps, put the matter in a clearer light, and that is all that is 
possible or desirable on the present occasion. If Dr. Alexander 
will refer to Spencer specifically and in detail, I shall know how to 
answer him. If he will do me the honour to refer to my article on 
the subject which focuses, what, so far as I understand him, Spencer 
has, in, effect, said in various parts of his published work, he will 
thereby save himself considerable labour. I hope, however, I have 
said sufficient to make it clear that the current view of Spencer’s 
theory, which he repeats in his article, is a misconception, 


H. S. 
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VI—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Platonica. By H. Ricwarps. London: Grant Richards, Ltd., 
1911. Pp. viii, 356. 


As Minp is not professionally a philological journal, it hardly falls 
within my province here to discuss the merits of the merely textual 
corrections Mr. Richards proposes to make in Plato and the other 
authors (Epictetus, M. Aurelius, Laertius Diogenes, the Violetwm of 
Arsenius) with whom he deals. I may say, however, that the vast 
mass of the conjectures on Plato, which fill roughly three-fourths 
of the volume, are discounted, to my own mind, by the author’s 
failure to recognise the special conditions which make the textual 
tradition in Plato so much better than that which exists for any 
other great classical writer. The care with which our best Plato 
MSS.—or rather their ultimate archetypes—have been corrected is 
notorious. The evidence of papyri going back far into the second 
century B.c. exhibit, as the current text of the book-markets of 
c. 150, one so much inferior that it can hardly be doubted that 
the text of the great MSS. comes in the end from officially made and 
guarded texts. The best explanation of the existence of these texts 
is that the Academy itself had a continuous official existence from 
its foundation until the ‘disestablishment and disendowment” 
measure of Justinian. Hence I feel bound to regard many of Mr. 
Richards’s proposals as mere attempts to improve on the Greek of 
Plato himself. 

A fair number of the explanatory notes contain interesting sug- 
gestions, but they too are often vitiated by the creation of gratuitous 
difficulties. I may note just one example of a difficulty which 
Mr. Richards says was suggested to him by a pupil (and indeed it 
savours of a certain undergraduate thoughtlessness). It is alleged 
that in laying down the marriage regulations of Fep., v., Socrates 
has got himself into an intolerably absurd position. He has for- 
bidden any man to marry a woman more than thirty years older 
or younger than himself, because she must be either his ‘‘ mother” 
or his “daughter ’’. Next, according to Mr. Richards’s interpreta- 
tion of 461 D no man may marry a woman less than thirty years 
older or younger than himself, because a woman born év éxevw 76 
Xpovw €v ai pntépes Kai of TaTepes aitoy éyevvwv must be his sister, 
and Mr. Richards takes the “time” referred to to be the whole of 
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the thirty years in which the man’s “fathers” were liable to be 
called on to beget children. Hence, if Plato had not gone on to 
insert a provision that you may marry your sister ‘if the lot falls 
out so and the Pythia adds her consent,” no marriages would 
have been possible at all. What Plato speaks of as if it were 
an exceptional case must be the only possible case ; all marriages 
must be between “ brothers ” and “sisters” (as defined by Socrates), 
and the consent of the Pythia must be a mere formality regularly 
given for all cases at each nuptial festival. That this is not Plato's 
meaning, and that the common interpretation is substantially right 
is surely proved by the provision that my “ brothers and sisters ” 
are the offspring of those who were united seven or ten months 
before my own birth (see the definition of “ parents” in 461 D). If 
Plato meant that the whole of one generation are brothers and sis- 
ters, and the whole of the previous generation their parents, this 
reference to the months in which a child can be born alive would 
be purely superfluous. A further odd result is that, to get Mr. 
Richards’s result out of Plato’s words, you must suppose that ail 
the persons of marriageable years are actually married at every f[es- 
tival. Since every woman who conceives on such an occasion must 
be allowed at any rate a year to bear her child and be fit to be 
paired again, it would follow that the marriages can only take place, 
at the most, once in the year, and that all the babies (except the 
seven months’ ones) are born in the same month. Where then do 
the extra wet-nurses of 460 D come from, and can we suppose Plato 
to have made his Amazons incapable of discharging their public 
duties all at the same season? But if the festivals happen more 
than once a year there will always be persons of the same genera- 
tion with myself who are not my “sisters,” and with whom | may 
therefore marry, and the case of marrying a “ sister” will be, as 
Plato assumes, an exception to the rule. (incidentally, I may add, 
as against various commentators, Plato's arrangement does not 
allow of what we call incest, since if ‘all persons born in the tenth 
or in the seventh month from the day when a man or woman is 
wedded, are to call all the persons wedded on that day “parents,” it 
clearly follows that all my blood brothers and sisters will be also my 
brothers and sisters by the new definition, and the prohibition of mar- 
riage will thus include all that we call incest and a great deal more.) 

From the philosophical point of view the most important part 
of the book is the long polemic against the authenticity of the 
Epistles. Vigorous as Mr. Richards’s language about the Platonic 
correspondence is, I can find no real worth in any of his arguments, 
and some of them are demonstrably absurd, and betray a curious 
unfamiliarity with the historical background of Plato's life. No. 
11, for instance, is condemned as committing the absurdity of 
making Plato plead old age as an excuse for not coming in person 
to assist the projects of Leodamas at adate when Socrates was still 
alive. Of course the absurdity only exists in the mind of the critic. 
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The Socrates meant is Plato’s pupil, the mathematician Socrates 
who appears in the Theetetus and takes a prominent part in the 
Politicus. Surely an Oxford scholar should have known that the 
activity of Leodamas, himself formerly a member of the Academy 
and a mathematician, did not fall in the years of the Peloponnesian 
War. The odd thing is that while Mr. Richards rightly recognises 
that the Greek of the letters is that of the Laws and Philebus, he 
should have supposed that such extraordinary blunders could be 
made about the simplest facts by any writer of the middle fourth 
century whatsoever. He does not see that his concession about 
the date of the letters absolutely destroys his case against their 
genuineness. Another singular blunder is made about the meaning 
of the expression in No. 2 that the Dialogues are not to be regarded 
as a ovyypappa lAdtwvos (a compendium of Platonism, such as we 
are told in 7 there never was nor will be), but as Swxparous Ka \ov 
kai véov yeyovoros. Mr. Richards rightly rejects Grote’s mistransla- 
tion of this phrase, but his own explanation is no better. He says 
that Plato was a xa’ véos Xwsparys ; Socrates became young 
and good-looking when Plato identified himself with his old master 
by putting his own ideas into his master’s mouth’. Thus Plato is 
made to contradict himself, since, on this interpretation, the dia- 
logues are a ovyypappa HAdrwvos, 2 work expressing the thought of 
Plato. The words should be rendered simply ‘“ Socrates made 
handsome and young,” and the sense is that the thought of +a 1tv 
Aeyoueva is that of Socrates, but quickened and beautified by the 
literary skill of Plato. The further arguments adduced against the 
letter are trifling. H.g. it is not true that a “ new argument for 
immortality” is found in the fact that the best men care most for 
what posterity will say of them. (Cf. Symposium, 208 ©, ff., where 
Diotima dwells on the same point.) The demand that Dionysius 
should take the first steps to contradict the report that he had 
affronted giAorodia in the person of Plato is only dignified and 
proper when we recollect that Plato was the head of a University 
and that it is the public credit of this body which is at stake. As 
to the complaint that the famous “ enigma ” is “‘ mystical,” we have 
no right to infer that the author of the Timeus and the passage 
about the “ period of the dvépuzeov yevvytov” could not have writ- 
ten it, and it is at least no great puzzle to any one who understands 
the Timeus. 

So the alleged contradiction in the argument of 3 seems to me 
to be a pure fancy. What Plato says is that he had recommended 
Dionysius to settle the Greek cities in Sicily, but to educate him- 
self first; later on (/.e. when Dionysius attempted to settle the 
cities without having educated himself) Plato took no part in his 
actual proceedings. This seems a natural and consistent line ot 
conduct. 

Ep. 5. The only objection raised is that it is “ pointless” that 
Plato, in sending another man to advise Perdiecas, should antiei- 
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pate the criticism that for all his (Plato’s) fine theories about polities 
he had effected nothing in his own State. Since the other man 
was, of course, to be the mouthpiece of Plato’s views, it is quite to 
the point that Plato should give his answer to the critics who were 
sure to say to Perdiccas, “ How can you trust the advice of a mere 
unpractical dreamer who has never been in public life ?” 

Ep. 7 and 8. It is, of course, in the case of these two letters 
that the question of authenticity is of the highest importance, since, 
if genuine, they are not only of high biographical value, but are also 
political manifestoes of the Academy. With what Mr. Richards 
calls the “insuperable difficulty” of ascribing the section in 7 on 
exiatiun to Plato 1 propose to deal separately in Mrnp, and hope 
to show that the sense of the passage is both excellent in itself and 
thoroughly Platonic. The minor points alleged seem to me all use- 
less as arguments against, and some of them valuable as arguments 
for, genuineness. Thus I do not think it true that “it is not clear 
what the letter was meant to be”. It is a pamphlet, addressed 
in the first instance to the survivors of Dion’s party, but perhaps 
mediately to the Greek world in general, which had been much 
interested in the attempt of Plato to do for Sicily what Lycurgus 
was fabled to have done for Sparta. The main object is to show 
exactly what the aims of Plato and Dion were, and to urge that 
Dion’s death has not made their accomplishment impossible. The 
autobiographical narrative is strictly in place, as its purpose is to 
explain how Plato had come by the convictions with which he had 
inspired Dion. To call it ‘“ vain, egotistic, ineffective,” is merely 
to abuse what you have already decided on other grounds to depre- 
ciate. Nor can I see any objection to the digression about immor- 
tality at page 334 E. Mr. Richards thinks it “ uncalled for and 
clumsily worded”’. As far as the wording goes, it is hardly as 
clumsy as eg. Philebus 16 C-18 E, to say nothing of whole pages 
of the middle books of the Laws. As to relevancy, surely it was 
relevant enough to dwell for the heartening of Dion’s friends on the 
thought that a man who has fallen in a good cause has entered on 
the heritage of immortality. 

The assertion in 324 C that during the Terror the affairs of Athens 
and the Pireeus were controlled by fifty-one men (i.e. the Thirty 
and their two principal executive boards) is objected to on various 
trivial grounds. ‘‘ Everybody else speaks of the Thirty, never of 
the Fifty-one.” If we needed to produce an argument against a 
theory of later forgery, the very fact that the letter does not say, as 
a forger would have done, “ thirty men,” would be of much weight. 
But if the letter is really of the date to which it purports to belong, a 
fourth-century writer could speak of “ fifty-one”; whence then may 
not Plato? But it is odd that the ‘“‘ Athenian board of the Eleven 
should be assimilated to the board of Ten set up in the Pirgus”. 
Not at all odd, seeing that both boards were used by the Thirty for 
exactly the same purposes. They had not to make a new board at 
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Athens because they found just the organ they wanted in the exist- 
ing “ Eleven”; that is all. As for the “ confusion” by which these 
executive boards are apparently said also to have discharged the 
functions of agoranomi and astynomi, it is just the sort of ‘ confu- 
sion” likely to have occurred under an interim revolutionary Gov- 
ernment secretly aiming at making itself permanent. They would 
naturally give their irregular executive as many functions, properly 
belonging to other and more constitutional bodies, as they could. 
Nor is it really singular that the powerful democratic leaders who 
procured the prosecution of Socrates should be called dvvacrevovrés 
twes, It is just like the application of the phrase “ Dollar Dictator ” 
at the present moment to a gentleman who certainly does not oc- 
cupy the legal position of a ‘ dictator ”. That Hermodorus should 
have called the same persons tvpavvor is an instance of the same 
kind of rhetorical language which tells in favour of the genuineness 
of our letter. Why should not Plato call “ dictators” the persons 
whom his pupil called “despots”. (Of course Hermodorus knew 
that Anytus was not in cold fact a tvparvos ; the notion that a pupil 
of Plato could have represented Socrates as executed by the Thirty 
is simply ridiculous.) 

“Tn 328 A the younger brothers of Dionysius, who were children 
at the time, are apparently said to have been able to encourage him 
in his philosophical pursuits.” It is overlooked that the passage 
speaks of Dion’s dde\gidots xai oixecovs, and only says that, accord- 
ing to Dion, they might be won over for Plato’s schemes and 
use influence with Dionysius. The oixeio., at any rate, were pre- 
sumably not all mere children. And though Hipparinus, the eldest 
of Dionysius’s brothers, must have been some years his junior, since 
we know that his mother bore no children to Dionysius I. for some 
while after his double marriage, yet, if we suppose him to have 
been ten years the younger of the two, he would still be on the 
verge of twenty at the time referred to, and so quite old enough to 
say “Send for Plato”; ‘ why don’t you go in for being a philo- 
sopher-king?”” Mr. Richards further finds a contradiction between 
the assertion of 332 A-B, that Darius had known so well how to 
attach the houses sprung from the ‘“‘ conspirators ” to himself that 
their loyalty “has kept the Persian kingdom together down to this 
day,’ and Laws, 696, where we are told that Darius made the mis- 
take of neglecting the education of Xerxes, with the result that 
there has been no really “ great King ” since Darius, and the Per- 
sian dominions would not now be difficult to conquer. But surely 
both statements, that Persia had held together down to Plato's day, 
and that it would not be so formidable a task to conquer her as one 
would think, are true, and therefore quite consistent. 

Ep. 8. The one objection made is the old one that Plato assumes 
that Dion’s son Hipparinus was living after his father’s death, where- 
as the biographers say that he died before him. To argue from this 
to the spuriousness of the letter is illogical. Plato is—if it is he— 
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the earliest authority for the events, and may be right as against 
Timzus and the other sources of the later biographers. As E. 
Meyer says, the disagreement between Timieus and Timonides about 
the name of Dion’s son may indicate that he had two sons. Or, 
even if the biographers are right, Plato may not have heen properly 
informed when he wrote the letter. 

Mr. Richards’s own guess that 7 and 8 are * prize essays” does 
not approve itself to me. Isocrates set his pupils to this kind of 
exercise ; the early Academy, from all we know of it, is unlikely to 
have cultivuted the art. And the egotism Mr. Richards finds in the 
Letters (if genuine) is nothing to the egotism which Plato suffered 
from if he really set his pupils to write prize essays on “ My 
Sicilian Policy ”. 

A. E. Taytor. 


A New Law of Thought and Its Logical Bearings. By E. E. 
Constance Jones. With a Preface by Prof. Stout. ‘ Girton 
College St.dies,” No. 4. Cambridge University Press, 1911. 
Pp. vii, 75. 


Miss Jones has made a great discovery. She has discovered the 
Law of Significant Assertion, and also that it does not find a place 
among those which Logic enumerates as the self-evident Laws of 
Thoight. In other words she has discovered that Formal Logie 
has hitherto ignored significant assertion and that one (at least) of 
its ‘laws of thought’ is not a significant assertion. This again may 
plainly lead on to the discovery that Formal Logic has nothing to 
do with significant assertion, and in fact means nothing. This 
curious predicament has long been a secret de polichinelle in the 
inner circle of pragmatist logicians, and has even been more or less 
plainly hinted at in print. But its public proclamation may 
precipitate a crisis. It is to be feared tha: it may so enrage 
logicians that their proscription of the heretics who want a logic 
which is concerned with significant assertion will spare neither age 
nor sex. Miss Jones therefore will need the support of all who 
want logic to mean something. It will be well however to begin 
by explaining what precisely her innocent-looking little book has 
achieved. 

Of all the ‘self-evident’ ‘Laws of Thought’ that of ‘ Identity’ 
is the most obviously unmeaning. That significant assertion never 
takes the form ‘A is A’ nor predicates a subject of itself, is as clear 
as daylight and could not but impress itself even on the most 
orthodox logicians. In significant assertion the predicate is always 
different from the subject. If therefore it is taken as a necessary 
truth that there must be a ‘ Law of Identity,’ Hegelism was surely 
entitled to protest that the ‘identities’ (so-called) which occur in 
judging must always contain differences. But this protest is only 
the beginning of an attempt to make logic mean something. For 
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it left the precise relation of the ‘differences’ to the ‘identities’ as 
obscure as ever. It is at this point, therefore, that Miss Jones 
begins her analysis. She assumes that ‘every name or term has 
two aspects, the denotational or extensional and the intensional or 
connotational’ (p. 9), that the “denotation of a term means the 
sphere of its application—the things to which the term applies,” 
and the intension “the properties of the things to which the term 
applies’ (p. 71), and that ‘identity ’ is to be confined to denotational 
oneness (p. 10). It is inferred thence that every (categorical 
affirmative) proposition asserts ‘identity of denotation in diversity 
of intension ’ (p. 28). That is, the denotation of S and P in Sis P 
is the same, though S-ness and P-ness of course remain diverse. 
In other words, though S and P are conceptually distinct, they yet 
both apply to the same thing, and it is this identity of reference amid 
diversity of (dictionary-) meaning which is the meaning, and gives 
the meaning, of all judgments. Thus while it is not asserted that 
as such and in the abstract S and P are the same, it ‘s asserted 
that for the purpose in hand and in the case in point this connexion 
may be effected, because both S and P apply to something which 
in fact combines these diverse qualities. 

Miss Jones has worked out the formal technicalities of this 
formula with admirable fullness, though she has hardly drawn 
sufficient attention to its importance for the general theory of 
knowledge. To some extent however this deficiency is made up by 
the brief, but very lucid, preface with which Prof. Stout introduces 
the book. Prof. Stout prefers to consider Miss Jones’s formula 
not as a law of ‘identity,’ but as a law of significant assertion and 
as logically prior to the laws of Contradiction and Excluded Middle, 
and it would seem that his view was preferable in this respect. 
On the other hand it looks like inadequate appreciation of Miss 
Jones's service to Logic to declare that this ‘lies not so much in 
the mere enunciation of the Law of Significant Assertion” as in her 
application of it to special problems (p. vi). Surely to have laid 
down the conditions of Significant Assertion is an achievement 
which may eventually redeem Logic from the reproach of being 
meaningless. 

Its importance is concealed from Prof. Stout by his failure to 
perceive that it is not only ‘‘a fundamental law of Thought,” but 
the most primary and indispensable law of all, and moreover utterly 
incompatible with the ‘Law of Identity’ as hitherto understood. 
Prof. Stout thinks that “the best writers on Logic tend to interpret 
this law as expressing the immutability of truth . . . it means that 
the truth of a proposition is unaffected by variation of time, place 
and circumstances, or of the minds which apprehend it’. But 
whether it or the Law of Significant Assertion is “the most appro- 
priate interpretation of the cryptic formula ‘A is A’ is of quite 
subordinate interest”. Here it seems impossible to agree. If an 
assertion to be significant has to assert diversity of intensions amid 
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identity of denotation, any logical principle which ignores this 
requirement becomes strictly meaningless. It may be shown 
moreover that this is just what the ‘ Law of Identity’ does. 

It follows from the Law of Significant Assertion that every 
judgment must ‘have’ both ‘denotation’ and ‘connotation’. If 
it has no ‘denotation,’ i.e. until it is applied, it means nothing, 
The unapplied formula, or mere connexion of intensions, is a mere 
form of words, which as yet is unmeaning. It is impossible to say 
whether it is true or false that ‘it is hot,’ until a judgment is 
actually made and the phrase is actually applied on some particular 
occasion. When it is so applied, it is asserted that the subject and 
the predicate terms, the (dictionary-) meanings of which are diverse, 
are in this case applicable to the same thing or situation. This 
application gives, and is, the real meaning of the judgment; or, 
otherwise, turns the form of words into a judgment. The mean- 
ing of ‘Sis P’ thus is strictly ad hoc, and depends on i's application 
to a particular case which is both ‘S’ and ‘P’. Hence to have a 
meaning (and a fortiori to be true) a proposition must be applied. 
But to apply it is to use it, and thus the formula manifestly de- 
velops into Mr. Sidgwick’s definition of the pragmatic principle, 
viz., that meaning depends on application. It yields indeed the 
briefest, neatest, and completest proof of pragmatism that has yet 
been devised. For if to have a meaning every proposition must be 
applied and wsed, it is clear that it cannot be true unless it is used, 
and that all ‘truth’ must be useful. If use is necessary to con- 
stitute meaning, it is a fortiori necessary to constitute truth. 
Pragmatism, as Capt. H. V. Knox has pointed out (Quarterly Re- 
view, No. 409, pp. 397-405), should be conceived not as a doctrine 
about the meaning of ‘truth,’ but more profoundly, as a demand for 
a meaning, which rationalism has until now refused to consider. 
All truth is useful only derivatively and because useless allegations 
are devoid of meaning—in any but a dictionary-sense, which need 
never be the actual sense. This formula, however (quite rightly), 
does not carry us beyond truth-claim. It tells us under what condi- 
tions Sis P can convey a meaning, viz., if it is used in a particular 
situation. It does not tell us anything more, whether e.g., the 
identification holds, i.e., whether ‘S’ truly is ‘P’ in this case. A 
guarantee of meaning is not ipso facto a guarantee of truth. We 
are given the correct formal analysis of significant judgment, with- 
out a pretence that anything is thereby prejudged about the real 
truth of the truth-claim, and so the question of real truth is left to 
be attested by something more conclusive than the mere form 
of the allegation. We are thus enabled to distinguish the prior 
problem of meaning from the subsequent testing of a truth-claim, 
which may of course always turn out to be erroneous. 

Now it is over this prior problem that Miss Jones’s Law chal- 
lenges Formal Logic. It insists that application to a particular 
case is essential to the existence of meaning. This is to say that 
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the time, place, context, personalities, and circumstances of a judg- 
ment are essential to its conveying a meaning. Now this vAy of 
any actual application is precisely what ‘ the best logicians’ seem 
to have determined shall be abstracted from by their version of 
the ‘ Law of Identity’. ‘Ais A’ is taken to mean the ‘ eternity 
of truth,’ ‘once true always true,’ i.e¢., that when once anything 
has been (successfully) called A it shall be A henceforth for ever 
more, without regard to changes of time, place, context and cir- 
cumstances, and no objections based on these shall be listened to. 

Now this is an attempt to avoid the risks of application to a 
particular case and the liability to error and misuse which is in- 
herent in significant assertion. It is a demand for an a priori 
guarantee of the ‘truth’ of a formula, and a refusal to allow the 
question of its truth or falsity to be determined by its actual work- 
ing in each case. The truth of the universal is rendered inde- 
pendent of the truth of its particular exemplifications. It is all 
very clever and a very pretty dodge. It dodges the vital ques- 
tion whether a ‘universal’ that has been found useful once in 
analysing a situation will be equally successful the next time 
any one chooses to employ it. It simply begs the question 
whether when we want to argue from one ‘case’ to another we 
are right in ignoring the differences between A+ ... .) and 
A? +... .), which may really turn out to be for the purpose in 
hand a ‘case’ of ‘B’ or ‘C,’ by pointing triumphantly to the 
‘eternal’ ‘identity’ of abstract ‘A,’ and so burkes the question 
whether in this case (so-called) ‘A’ is really ‘A’. And though 
by doing these things it wholly parts company with actual think- 
ing, it is very comforting to the craving for dogmatic certainty. 

But unfortunately it is in flat contradiction with the Law of 
Significant Assertion. 

This is where it slips up. The Eternity of Truth is only main- 
tained at the cost of abstracting from the particular case as such. 
It is truth, not only without application, but to the exclusion of 
application. For, in fact, wherever there is application there is 
risk of error. For it is never self-evident that A is 4 in any par- 
ticular ‘case’. For the ‘A’ has always changed from the last 
time it was ‘identified,’ and there is always a question whether 
this change is not relevant, and fatal to the proposed application. 
Hence the only way to maintain the ‘self-evidence ’ of ‘A is A’ is 
never to apply it. Thus the declarations that until there is applica- 
tion there is no meaning, and that though there is meaning it 
may be false, are fatal to the Eternity of Truth. It is seen to be 
literally a meaningless ‘law,’ and it aims at the subversion a 
priori of the risk of error which is involved in all meaningful 
assertion. Hither it, therefore, or the Law of Significant Assertion 
must go, and Prof. Stout’s irenical (or ironical) suggestion that 
they might toss up as to which should inherit the title of the 
meaningless ‘Law of Identity’ is no solution at all. To accept 
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Miss Jones’s law is to insist that before there is ‘logic’ there 
must be thought, before there is thought there must be meaning, 
before there is meaning there must be application, before there is 
application there must be purpose and prospective use. It con- 
demns therefore as meaningless every form of ‘logic’ which 
tries to abstract from the use of thought. On the other hand to 
cling to the interpretation of the ‘ best logicians’ is to turn all these 
positions upside down. 

But how far, it may be asked, have our ‘besé logicians’ really 
intended all this? Have they really meant to base their ‘science ’ 
on an abstraction from meaning? That no doubt is what its 
character actually is, and it is the explanation of its scientific ster- 
ility. But were they fully aware of what they were doing, of 
what their craving for ‘ eternal,’ indisputable and self-evident truths 
(won without tears and without labour) was leading them on to? 
It is certainly hard to believe this was consciously intended by 
any of our ‘ best logicians,’ and it will be more charitable not to be- 
lieve it until they have openly and unequivocally asserted that their 
‘logic’ rests on ‘laws of thought’ which have no meaning and 
prohibit all meaning, and have explicitly upheld their contention 
against a better analysis of thought. But an éclaircissement is 
certainly required, and Miss Jones’s book ought to provide a 
welcome occasion for it. 

F. C. S. Scuruuer. 


Un Romantisme Utilitaire ; Etude sur le Mouvement Pragmatiste. 
Le Pragmatisme chez Nietzsche et chez Poincaré. By Rent 
BertuHetot. Paris, Alcan, 1911. Pp. 416. 


M. René Bertuetot has the instincts of a historian. His notion 
of philosophising is to trace the history of an idea and to mention 
all the ‘influences’ his erudition can bring into ‘logical connexion ’ 
with it. That is, he does not approach it in a biographical way 
and irack it to its fountain-head in the soul of the man who first 
created it, but by way of meditating on what seem to him the 
logical connexions it has with all and sundry other ideas that were 
published before it. And as his erudition is great the poor little 
idea inquired into soon gets crowded out, and we usually lose our 
interest in it long before we get to it. The fundamental assumption 
of this way of writing the history of thought is of course that no 
thinker can ever as such have done anything but read books and 
write books about the books he has read—indeed it is censured as 
an inconsistency for those who believe in action to write at all! 
(p. 92). The men behind the books therefore are invisible to M. 
Berthelot. He never suspects any one of a capacity of doing 
suc) things as observing and thinking for himself in a spontaneous, 
ignorant and original way. The short way therefore to take with 
every ‘new ’ doctrine is to decompose it into materials taken from 
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older books, and so ad infinitum, which gives much scope for the 
display of irrelevant erudition. That among the by-products of 
this method is a large crop o! mares’-nests and ‘logical connexions’ 
which are imaginary and psychologically false, and would seem to be 
laughably wrong to any one who knew the men whom M. Berthelot’s 
superior learning patronises as the victims of historical ‘influences,’ 
does not trouble him. But the result is that he has written a 
highly cultivated, entirely unenlightening and quite dull book on a 
fascinating subject—two men of genius. 

His thesis is that Pragmatism is a Romantic Utilitarianism, and 
his hope that if he can deseribe in Nietzsche the extreme form it 
takes on the side of excess and in Poincaré the extreme on the side 
of defect, in which it is so ‘fragmentary and mitigated’ as hardly 
to amount to ‘ pragmatism’ at all, all the other forms of pragmatism 
may be accommodated somewhere between these extremes and 
refuted by implication. 

The first drawback to this plan which is revealed by its execution 
is that while M. Berthelot is willing enough to tike pragmatism in 
so vague and general a sense as to find traces and anticipations of 
it everywhere, as may of course legitimately be done by the historian 
of philosophy, he is himself very vague about the essential meaning 
of modern systematic pragmatism and has not grasped what pre- 
cisely it is driving at. The reason of this is that he has evidently 
never felt the difficulties and inadequacies in the rationalistic account 
of truth, and believes it to be something intelligible and capable of 
discriminating between truth and error. Consequently he is liable 
to treat as pragmatism in a systematic sense what is not pragmatism 
in this sense at all, and to overlook the vital differences between it 
and strict and conscious pragmatism. 

Now this is the case with Nietzsche, and gets M. Berthelot into 
his second difficulty. It is possible to quote from Nietzsche, and 
especially from his posthumous Wille zur Macht (which curiously 
enough M. Berthelot hardly mentions), « large number oi aphorisms 
which sound very pragmatic. But it is bizarre to treat Nietzsche 
as the exponent of a coherent doctrine, and at any rate no one who 
wished to compare him with self-conscious pragmatism should fail 
to note two fundamental differences. In the first place he (as a 
rule) represents the usefulness and vital value of a belief, and the 
mental activitv which goes to form it, not as grounds for holding 
the belief trwe, but as grounds for holding it fa/se, while at the same 
time insisting that the human spirit must be educated on errors 
and fed on illusions. Nietzsche’s doctrine is really a ‘hyper- 
pragmatism’ of the kind beloved by M. Schinz, and it really goes 
back to Kant’s doctrine of the ‘als ob’ and his dualistie denial 
of the theoretic validity of beliefs which are practically necessary.’ 

Secondly, the reason for this is that Nietzsche has not shaken off 


‘It is curious that M. Berthelot should so completely ignore the mani- 
festly Kantian reference of much pragmatic reasoning. 
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the intellectualistic notion of truth as a correspondence of thought 
with reality, nor perceived, that it is nugatory and inconceivable, 
It is only because he has not seen through it that he can infer that 
pragmatically valuable beliefs are false, because they do not simply 
copy the given ‘reality,’ but ‘mutilate,’ and alter and manipulate it 
in all sorts of ways, instead of inferring that if all knowing does 
such things then this sort of thing must be called truth and not 
‘falsification’. But as in this point M. Berthelot quite agrees 
with Nietzsche he too could not be expected to see that Nietzsche 
was not strictly a pragmatist, but (very instructively) remained 
enmeshed in the intellectualism against which he was revolting. 

The case of Poincaré is entirely different. His pragmatism 
springs at firs: hand out of his knowledge of the difficulties of the 
sciences of which he is a master. He is a scientist, and his pri- 
mary business is to clear his sciences of the rubbish that impedes 
them, and not to teach the philosophers how to dispose of their 
rubbish heaps. Naturally, therefore, his pragmatism is limited in 
scope. He has not applied the pragmatic method beyond the spheres 
of his own scientific concern, viz., mathematics, mechanics, and 
physics. But within these limits he has applied it in a supremely 
masterly way, and thereby performed an inestimable service to prag- 
matism. For the mathematical sciences had always been regarded 
as the inexpugnable citadels of rationalism, and were at any rate 
built of different stuff from the Jerichos of absolutist dialectics. 
But Poincaré has not so far cared to generalise the method he had 
employed so victoriously. Hence he has not become an all-round 
pragmatist. He can even protest against the application of the 
pragmatic method to all knowing. But his reasons in protesting 
show that he has not concerned himself with the thought of those 
who have generalised the pragmatic method, and his protest is in 
reality a confirmation, and not a refutation, of an all-embracing 
pragmatism. He objects to reducing truth to ‘utility’ (in a rather 
narrow sense) on the ground of the great esthetic value of scien- 
tific research, and proclaims his delight in knowledge for its own 
sake. But thoroughgoing psychological pragmatism can recognise 
and welcome both these motives. Adsthetic value is for it still a 
value, and personal delight is still a satisfaction, and both are ade- 
quate to making even the most remotely ‘theoretic’ knowing ap- 
pear ‘useful’ and valuable to certain minds. The fundamental 
psychological principle, which no intellectualist critic of pragmatism 
has so far ventured to attack, is that nothing can be known which 
has not become an object of interest and a means to the ends of 
some human mind, and this is not impugned. The pragmatists, 
therefore, who claim Poincaré are fully within their rights, and the 
three sorts of ‘convenience,’ to which, according to M. Berthelot, 
he appeals, are all of them psychologically homogeneous, and all 
pragmatic. 

M. Berthelot, in his criticisms of Poincaré, shows more learning 
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than insight. He actually argues, e.g., that Poincaré’s conception 
of ‘convenience’ is ‘self-contradictory,’ because for different pur- 
poses different doctrines are considered ‘convenient’ (p. 356). His 
criticisms are all nugatory, because he does not strike at the psycho- 
logical root of pragmatism, because he so often cannot see the 
wood for the trees, and has too firm a faith that whenever he gets 
out of the wood he will come into the presence of Plato and Hegel, 
whereas, in fact, he often comes out unwittingly in a totally differ- 
ent quarter. It is surprising, for example, that he should not see 
that his preference (after Poincaré) for the analytic as against the 
apodictic method in science, which he explains very well on pages 
303-308, commits him to a denial of absolute truth. For the 
mutual correcting of theory and fact is evidently a process that can 


go on for ever, and can never be arrested by the truth of any ‘abso- 


lute’ stopping place. 

It remains merely to add that M. Berthelot’s references to the 
history of pragmatism are very fairly correct. He knows that 
C. S. Peirce was not the first to use the name in public, though he 
believes that it was the Will to Believe that James launched 
in his California address (p. 10). He can also spell Peirce’s name 
correctly, though he deprives both Tyrrell and Russell of their last 
letter. He does not suspect the importance of Dewey (p. 18), and 
has not heard of Sidgwick ; but the fact that he makes the Rev. R. 
J. Campbell a philosopher and a pragmatist, and credits him to the 
Anglican Church (p. 25), cannot be said to matter seriously. 


F. C. S. 


The Psychology of Education. By J. Wenron, M.A. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1911. Pp. viii, 507. 


I conress I find a difficulty in describing the scope and purpose of 
Prof. Welton’s book. He wishes it, he says in the Preface, ‘‘ to 
help people engaged in Education to study the actual lives of in- 
dividual children,” and hopes it may inspire some “to publish pre- 
cise records of careful observations’. Upon which I looked forward 
to a summarised account of what had already been done in the 
fields of Child-Study and Educational Psychology, with, perhaps, 
suggestions for further work. But in this hope I was disappointed. 
How greatly disappointed will be seen from the fact that there is 
no mention of, or reference to, the work of Stanley Hall, of Meu- 
mann, or of Stern, whilst Thorndyke (sic) is referred to once. I do 
not think it will inspire others “to publish precise records of care- 
ful observations ” when the ‘precise records ’ of the very leaders of 
the movement in the direction of Child-Study and Educational Psy- 
chology are themselves ignored in a book dealing with Psychology 
and Education. 

The first chapter, entitled ‘‘ Education and Psychology,” contains 
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many valuable warnings against the view, if any one holds it, that, 
if you know the science of psychology, you are, ‘pso facto, a teacher, 
Of course a psychologist has to learn to teach, like other people ; 
and of course it is well known that much of the psychological 
knowledge of to-day is irrelevant for purposes of education. I agree 
quite heartily with Prof. Welton when he says, speaking of ex- 
perienced teachers: ‘‘ Such persons can teach the beginner much, 
though they have never heard such blessed words as psychosis and 
apperception or have made experiments with chronoscopes, kineto- 
scopes, and ergographs’’. And I can go heartily with him when 
he says that theoretical educational psychology “ should consist of 
generalisations from an experience wider than those of any in- 
dividual educator, but of the same kind as those which every real 
educator makes”. ‘“ Such a psychology is only in the making.” 
Again I heartily agree. But I fail to find in Prof. Welton’s book 
any reference to those who, in America and Germany, have been 
trying to make it. Indeed, to me, the first chapter of this book 
might fitly have been written by a trenchant critic of the whole 
modern movement in Education. Let me quote the author once 
more. Psychology cannot determine the end of education, it can 
neither lay down methods nor test their results ; it is “ pure mud- 
dleheadedness”’ to say that ‘‘ teaching method should not be logical 
but psychological”. What can one say to all this? True enough 
it is that the natural science of the facts of mind cannot determine 
our ideals of education. But it can influence them. For the ideals 
of reasonable people are bound up with and limited by the facts 
they know. And in the field of method psychology is worthy 
of much fuller consideration than the author here accords to it. 
Genetic psychology does suggest methods. Certainly we need to 
go further; hence has arisen the newer science of Experimental 
Pedagogy which tests the methods suggested by genetic psychology. 
And, doubtless, popular cries are “ muddleheaded”” things; but 
there is a real distinction—a distinction which issues in different 
practices— between those who advocate ‘logical’ and those who ad- 
vocate ‘ psychological’ methods. The latter believe in being guided 
more by the pupil’s natural processes of thought in each piece of 
learning ; the former think that the logical development of the 
subject-matter is the more important thing. The difference is a 
difference in emphasis, muddleheaded, perhaps, but very real. 

In chapter ii. Prof. Welton usefully insists on the necessity for 
personal mental analysis on the part of the teacher ; ‘‘ by tracing 
backwards his own life” he “ will best fit himself to observe and 
understand the reverse process ” in his pupils. Well! reminiscence 
is doubtless valuable, but again I looked for the recommendation of 
the development of this pr opedeutic into actual experimental inves- 
tigation; and again, as it seems to me, the author stops short just 
where modern educational psychology is going on. 

He rightly warns us that ‘‘the reaction against unintelligent 
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learning has shown signs of undervaluing the automatic element 
which is so important in all the executive activities of life’. Yet, 
after all, the disputed question is not so much whether there shall 
be an acquisition of useful executive automatisms, but how these 
automatisms shall be acquired. Shall they be learnt separately 
and applied afterwards, or learnt by practice within the total pro- 
cess of which they form part and to which they are subsidiary ? 
Only by actual pedagogical experiment can questions like these be 
decided. 

There is a delightful caveat about “images” in this chapter : 
those overworked psychological entities receive a needed set-back ; 
and there is also a useful caveat against “ spurious interest ”. 

Chapter iii. on Bodily Endowment fits in with the generally 
non-specialised way of treatment adopted through the book. But 
it is a little perplexing to read that ‘ Researches on normal children 
give no ground for expecting any connexion between size of body 
and power of mind,’ when there has been found, both in England 
and America, considerable positive correlation between ‘size for 
age’ and ‘mental advance for age’ in the case of school children. 
Nor can I see what medical advice has to do with such things as 
advising about defective colour-sense or inefficient motor dexterities. 
Surely, this is work for the educational psychologist. 

Chapter iv. treats of General Mental Endowment. There is a 
discussion of instinct and intelligence ; ‘ instinct supplies the motive 
power ; it is intelligence which more or less directs that power into 
effective channels”. The problems of instinct are indeed fascinat- 
ing; but, for the teacher, would it not be better to use the term 
conation for this driving force ; for conation covers all tendencies, 
instinct only those which are common to all members of the species ? 
And why not for educational purposes cut right across the distine- 
tion of Instinct and Reason? The educationist wants to know, 
firstly, what the child will attain to and what he will learn without 
teaching ; and secondly, what differences teaching and training will 
make. Nature and Nurture are the categories under which the 
educational research work of the future will be done; in this respect 
following the methods of recent biologic science. 

The disputes between the “ Biometricians”” and the ‘“ Mende- 
lians”” are too summarily settled ; the latter claim that unit-char- 
acters do appear to persist in hereditary transmission as units and 
do not blend in chemical combination (p. 101). 

But, as it seems to me, Prof. Welton rightly challenges Dr. Arch- 
dall Reid’s assumption of a curious break between the mental and 
the physical which leads the latter to assert that the child of refined 
English parents reared by African cannibals would resemble his 
parents physically but a savage mentally. The author pertinently 
asks, Would he not be an English savage after all? and demands 
research, not assertion, as the basis of decision. Research, by the 
way, does not so far support Roger Ascham’s dictum which the 
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author quotes as an application of real psychology to education, 
namely, ‘ Quicke wittes commonlie be apte to take, unapte to 
keepe ”. 

Obviously, much as I should like to follow the author chapter 
by chapter, the space at my command renders it impossible. There 
are interesting chapters on the Nature of Experience, the Devel- 
opment of Interests, Direction of Activity, Learning by Direct 
Experience, Learning through Communicated Experience, Critical 
Thought, Ideals and Character. 

If I must summarise where I should much prefer to elaborate 
and discuss, I should strongly recommend a reading of these chap- 
ters by all those who wish to look at the problems of teaching and 
education from a higher than a merely professional standpoint. 
The psychology to be found in them is mostly of a general descrip- 
tion and the author's points are well illustrated by extracts from 
literary authors. His assertions are always interesting and stimu- 
lating even when one feels a large measure of disagreement with 
them. 

But, whilst gladly acknowledging the help given by an analysis 
of our own minds and the reminiscences of our own early education, 
and the interest attaching to a knowledge of particular cases like that 
of Mr. A. C. Benson’s boy who passed the Cambridge Previous 
Examination because he learnt his Greek authors by heart, I alto- 
gether fail to acknowledge the necessary validity of arguments 
derived from them (pp. 370, 371). 

If there is to be science in Education there must be controlled 
exp2riment on large numbers under varied school conditions. Two 
experiments cited by Prof. Welton occur to me, one at Cheet- 
ham’s on the inclusion of Handwork in the curriculum (p. 204), 
and another on Infant-School Drawing (p. 304). On work of this 
sort the future of educational science depends. But it is extraor- 
dinarily difficult ; and there are dozens of conditions, psychological, 
pedagogical and statistical which have to be clearly shown before 
work of this kind does any more than support the preconceived 
opinion of the experimenter. For instance, there is a certain stage 
of observation and analysis of the human figure as shown by draw- 
ing which, subject to slight variations due to social class, is a con- 
stant for school-groups of certain ages. How far a training in the 
drawing of objects (the children had not, presumably, for test pur- 
poses, drawn the lady before) will place the children ahead of the 
stage due to natural genesis alone is a profoundly interesting 
question. Even one such experiment, carefully described, with all 
relevant conditions and results stated, would be of very great value 
to education. 


W. H. Wrvca. 
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Das Problem des absoluten Raumes und Seine Beziehung zum 
allgemeinen Raumproblem. Von Atoys Miituer. Braun- 
schweig: Friedr. Vieweg & Sohn, 1911. Pp. x, 154. Price, 
in paper covers, Mk. 4; bound in cloth, Mk. 4°80. 


Ir is one of the characteristics of the present time that mathe- 
matics and natural science have begun to take a vivid interest in 
questions relating to their own foundations. Thus it comes about 
that the two great German firms of Teubner and Vieweg are each 
in the middle of the publication of a series of books, for the most 
part stimulating, well-written, and distinguished by real ability, 
dealing with the general aspects of particular branches of science, 
or with the historical, critical, logical, or philosophical aspects of 
these branches. The volume under review is the thirty-ninth of 
Vieweg’s series entitled Die Wissenschaft, a collection of mono- 
graphs on natural science and mathematics and their bearing on 
other scientific and philosophical questions. 

At first Dr. Miiller’s problem was wholly critical : to decide as to 
the right or wrong in the discussions on absolute and relative 
motion. But his investigations led him to the wider question of 
the general space-problem (p. v). Dr. Miiller mentions (p. vii) 
that his book was, in essentials, finished in 1909; and we shall 
return to this point in the critical remarks which we shall venture 
to make. 

Dr Miiller’s book is divided into three parts, and has three 
appendices. The first part is on the logical and physical theory 
of absolute space, the second is on the philosophical theory 
of absolute space, and third is on non-Euclidean geometries 
and absolute space. The three appendices are on Kant’s theory of 
space, on the truth and truth to actuality of physical knowledge, 
and on Heymans'’ theory of mechanism, respectively. 

An introduction (pp. 1-5) is concerned with the seeking of a 
point of view which is independent of any special epistemological 
turn given to the subject-object-problem. ‘The epistemologically 
neutral picture of the world is actuality as it is given to the normal 
consciousness, without any conscious or unconscious (inherited) 
addition made by thought” (p. 4). The phoronomical, or 
kinematical, picture of the world is defined as the picture of the 
world as a sum of points and point-agzregates which exist in com- 
plete mutual independence (p. 5); and absolutists are defined as 
those persons who assert that a body can have motion or be at 
rest even if it stands in no geometrical or physical connexion with 
other bodies of the universe, and hence space is defined to be 
absolute if it allows us to ascribe motion or rest to such an isolated 
body (p. 6). 

Dr. Miiller then enunciates and proves three theorems on the 
phoronomical picture (pp. 6, 7, 12): (1) We can only measure 
relative motion; (2) The supposition of an absolute motion is 
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pointless for mechanics and unusable by it; (3) The phoronomical 
picture of the world does not afford from any standpoint either a 
proof for or against the existence of absolute space. The con- 
clusion of some relativists, from the fact that, for us, there are only 
relative motions, that there are, in general, only relative motions, is 
as unfounded as Berkeley's well-known conclusion that bodies are 
only our sensations and presentations (p. 7). In fact, Dr. Miiller 
wishes to convince us that, in science, an absolute space is logically 
presupposed, though it cannot, of course, be a matter for experi- 
ence. Now this thesis seems to us to be undoubtedly true, and to 
appear almost without disguise wherever we apply mathematics to 
natural phenomena. We will return to this point. 

After deciding (p. 14), that the dynamics of the phoronomical 
picture of the world—the dynamical consequences of the above 
three theorems—is partly unusable and partly contrary to ex- 
perience, Dr. Miiller (pp. 14-24) criticises the attempts, principally 
of Mach! and Lange, to construct a dynamical picture of the world. 
The conclusion of the rather destructive criticism on Mach is 
(p. 19) that “In order to make a consistent structure of physics 
possible, the dynamical consequences of the principle of phoro- 
nomical relativity must be made unique (one-valued), or, in so far 
as they are false, removed, by fixing the axes of reference with 
respect to which the law of inertia and the laws of motion hold 
good”. Lange’s attempt, on the other hand, gains approval, but 
we must remember that (p. 24) “the actual fixation of an inertial 
system always remains an ideal; we can, indeed, approximate to 
it in practice as nearly as we wish, but, speaking theoretically, we 
can never reach it”. When discussing (pp. 24-36) the inertial 
system and absolute space, Dr. Miiller (pp. 24, 25, 34) proves that: 
(1) The ideal inertial system has no immediate connexion with 
the actual inertial system and the empirical system of co-ordinates 
of astronomy ; (2) The ideal inertial system has the same degree of 
reality as the spatial moments (extension, magnitude, form, position, 
velocity, direction of motion, acceleration, centrifugal force, and so 
on) of bodies; (3) The ideal inertial system is the absolute space. 
Thus, absolute space appears as a necessary term in a consistent 
and complete system of the logical foundations of physics, and its 
character within the logic of physics is discussed on pages 36-49. 
Finally (pp. 49-55) the question as to whether the logico-physical 
theory of absolute space throws new light on the principle of inertia 
and on inertial actions is dealt with. 

The logical necessity of the concept of absolute space has not a 
specially physical character; and the motive on which, in the 
last instance, it rests is only a special form of a more general 
logical principle, and may thus be taken as foundation for a corre- 


Dr. Miiller’s criticisms on Mach appear to us on the whole good. As 
Mach is widely read in England, it may be useful to give references to 


these criticisms: they are on pp. 8-9, 15, 15-19, 28-29, 32-35. 
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spondingly more general justification of the concept. To this 
founding the second part (pp. 56-121) is devoted. Specially 
interesting is the chapter (pp. 90-121) on “The Foundations of 
the Metaphysic of Absolute Space in Modern Physics,’ where the 
researches of Lorentz, Hinstein, and others are spoken of and the 
points made that: (1) A rigid structure of mechanics is impossible 
in the old manner because mass is not constant; (2) The results 
and presentations of modern physics show a tendency towards the 
doctrine of absolute space in, among other things, identifying space 
with the zther. 

The third part (pp. 121-134) is busied with the problem as to 
the relation in which the concept of absolute space stands to the 
concepts of the various non-Euclidean spaces. 

The principal criticism that must be made on Dr. Miiller’s book 
is that no notice whatever has been taken of the supremely relevant 
discussions of the logical questions relating to absolute and relative 
space and time that have been published in England during the 
last twelve years, principally by Mr. bertrand Russell. We are 
told on page vii, that the book was, in essentials, finished in 1909 ; 
but this would not account for the omission. The omission is, 
we venture to think, accounted for by works in English not having 
been consulted. In the index of literature, not a single English 
book or article is cited, except in a French or German transla- 
tion. 

The fact that absolute time and space are logically presupposed 
by physics results, it would seem, from the consideration that, when 
we apply mathematics to the description of natural phenomena, we 
replace the moments of time and points of space by elements of 
the aggregates of real or complex numbers,—and these aggregates 
constitute absolute scales of measurement. 


E. B. Jourpatn. 
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Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1910-1911. London: Williams 
& Norgate, 1911. 


THE volume of Proceedings under review contains some interesting and 
important papers. Psychology enjoys the greatest favour of any one 
subject, but logic and theory of knowledge are well represented, and 
there is one contribution on Ethics by Miss Oakeley. 

The first paper, by Prof. Alexander, is on ‘Self as Subject and as 
Person’. It abounds in startling and heretical views. The writer dis- 
tinguishes two meanings of Self : (i.) Subject who thinks, wills, etc., and 
(ii.) The body. The Person is a combination of (i.) and (ii.). The object 
of the paper is to show that (i.) never is a presentation, that (ii.) always is ; 
whilst (iii.) partly is and partly is not. Under the title of ‘ body ’ Prof. 
Alexander includes all in which we are interested. But, later on, he re- 
marks that consciousness and the body are localised in much the same 
place, so that here he cannot be using ‘ body’ to include e.g. Psychology 
as he does at the beginning of his paper. 

The Subject is consciousness as an element in all experiences. In cog- 
nitive consciousness the object is never mental ; it is the other element 
alongside of the conscious act. To be conscious of an object just means 
that that object evokes the act of consciousness. I do not see that this 
follows. I agree that you can and must separate the object of perception 
from the element of consciousness and that the object is so far non-men- 
tal that its qualities are physical like size and shape. But this does not 
involve either (a) that it may not depend for its existence on its relation to 
consciousness ; nor (b) does it seem obvious that because the mind must 
be influenced by something in order to perceive X it is X that must in- 
fluence it. 

The Subject then ‘ consists of certain conscious acts’. We are further 
told that it is a thing, that it is *‘ enjoyed or suffered but not contem- 
plated’. It is extended and acts of consciousness have direction ; and, 
finally, consciousness is a property of certain kinds of neural activity. 
Assuming that the subject is a set of related mental events and that a 
thing is also a related complex of states we may agree that such a subject 
as Prof. Alexander suggests may be athing. But it is rather an unusual 
kind of thing if the events that constitute it are themselves qualities of 
something else (viz. neural activities) as the writer asserts. With regard 
to the extension of consciousness and the direction of conscious acts the 
argument is that we are vaguely aware of extensity and direction from 
immediate experience and that psychological investigations enable us to 
localise accurately by reference to the brain and nerves. I do not possess 
the alleged introspective evidence, nor do I see what ground there would 
be for identifying vaguely felt directions of conscious acts (if such there 
be) with directions in the brain which are afterwards found to be connected 
with them. 
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But the most important question is about self-consciousness. The Sub- 
ject, Prof. Alexander says, cannot be an object of contemplation. Two 
reasons are offered. (a) If so it would bea sensible thing, and it is not ; 
and (b) 1t would imply that my mind can act on itself. No weight can be 
laid on (b) if we do not admit Prof. Alexander’s contention that my know- 
ledge of X must always be evoked by X itself. With regard to (a) I do 
not see that the author has proved it. The fact that the objects of some 
direct awareness are not mental but physical is no reason why the objects 
of all direct awareness should be physical. It seems to me quite clear 
that we can and do make our mental acts objects of direct awareness, 
whatever may be the case with the self as a whole. 

We are told that the act of experiencing ‘is experienced though not in 
the same way as the object that it is directed upon. It is itself ex- 
periencing and is experienced only as we strike a stroke as opposed to 
striking a ball.’ But to strike a stroke means no more than to strike, 
whilst to experience an experiencing means more than merely to experi- 
ence unless the whole question is begged. 

The view that we cannot contemplate as objects the states of our self 
compels Prof. Alexander to give a special account of the memory of such 
states which amounts practically to the renewal of states like those that 
have gone by. 

The next paper is by Prof. Bosanquet who criticises a remark of Bergson’s 
that the function of the intellect is to link like to like. It is argued that 
this is not a tenable account of inductive processes, but that the ordinary 
logical account of induction as a process of elimination tacitly assumes it 
to be true. The writer has no difficulty in showing the barrenness of the 

rinciple ‘Same, Cause when repeated gives same Effect.’ and thus he 
a up to his doctrine of the concrete universal. What his own sugges- 
tion appears to amount to is ‘ Something more or less like the old ante- 
cedent will probably be followed by something more or less like the old 
consequent,’ together with the view that the general procedure of science 
is an attempt to see just how much identity and of what kind is needed 
in transferring laws from the known to the as yet untested. If this be 
the argument we may agree that it cannot be treated formally with the 
precision of which eliminative methods allow. 

Dr. Schiller’s Essay on ‘ Error’ contains some excellent criticisms on 
the theory of truth of which Mr. Joachim’s Essay is typical ; though I 
cannot understand why Dr. Schiller should invariably assume that all 
non-Pragmatists must hold Mr. Joachim’s theory of truth. Dr. Schiller’s 
treatment of Error seems to suffer from a confusion between error and 
the recognition of error. We are told that: ‘For a mind which errs 
whatever is affirmed seems true and error does not exist. Thus error 
comes into being only by being found out.’ Surely the right statement 
would be that it only comes into knowledge by being found out. Other- 
wise what is the force of ‘seems’ in the first sentence quoted? Again 
the fact that we are ‘ not entitled to call any opinion erroneous until we 
have seen our way to a better’ does not tell us anything about error but 
only about the conditions under which error can be recognised. So that 
I do not agree that ‘the existence of error necessarily implies a second 
assertion ’. 

I agree with Dr. Schiller that for a theory of truth like Mr. Joachim’s 
either all is true or all error, but I cannot see why the Formal Logician 
is also incapable of detecting error. He cannot detect all errors ; but 
surely he can detect formal fallacies. 

Error is finally defined as ‘ what thwarts a human purpose in cognitive 
activity’. If the latter phrase means ‘ what thwarts a human purpose to 
get at the truth’ it will hardly be denied that this is a mark of ervor ; 
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though, since it is also a mark of headache and many other things, this is 
hardly a correct definition. 

Finally it seems to me that the old criticism is valid that, when you 
take fulfilment or frustration of a purpose as a criterion of truth the 
question of whether the purpose is really fulfilled or frustrated has to be 
true in some sense independent of any reference to purpose. 

Intellectualists will be grieved to learn from the conclusion of the 
paper that to their other disabilities has now been added the fact that 
they have no right to be able to see a joke. 

Mr. Carr’s article on Parallelism accepts Bergson’s argument that 
that doctrine is incompatible with either idealism or realism. Neither 
side of the argument appears to me to be necessarily true. Paral- 
lelism could be stated in terms of any idealism that is not purely 
subjective. And the alleged incompatibility with realism might be 
answered as follows: If the result of X acting on my body is a physio- 
logical process which is itself a complete cause of my perception of X 
then (a) it is gratuitous to suppose that exactly the same process could 
be set up if X did not exist, and (6) supposing that this were possible and 
that parallelism is true we should merely get on the mental side the 
mental reaction appropriate to the perception of X if it were there to be 
perceived, but it would lack an object in this case. The difficulties of 
parallelism lead Mr. Carr to desert natural science for a Bergsonian view 
of the nature of reality. 

The positive part of Miss Jones’s paper on ‘ A New Law of Thought’ 
is an attempt to show that all affirmative propositions primarily assert 
identity of denotation with diversity of connotation. By connotation 
she means what Dr. Keynes calls ‘subjective intension,’ since for her 
even proper names have connotation in use. This analysis Miss Jones 
holds to be prior to any other analysis of propositions. She then at- 
tempts to show that the usual immediate inferences follow. To do this 
she has to combine her law with the quantification of the predicate ; for, 
on her view, 8S is P always gives P is 8S; so that she must reduce all con- 
version to simple conversion. The phrase ‘ identity of denotation ’ must 
be taken to mean that some part and it may be all of the denotation 
of one term is identical with some part and it may be all of that of the 
other. 

The latter part of the paper consists of replies to objections to this theory 
brought by Mr. Russell. These take us to Mr. Russell’s paper on * Know- 
ledge by Acquaintance and by Description’. Here Mr. Russell asks : 
‘What do we know when we know propositions about ‘ the so and so” 
without knowing directly the object denoted by this descriptive phrase /’ 
We have direct acquaintance with sense-data, with certain universals, and 
probably with ourselves ; but our knowledge of the external world and 
of other persons is of the descriptive kind. To be assured of the truth 
of any proposition about ‘the so and so’ we must have direct acquain- 
tance with some particular or particulars. When we make an assertion 
about ‘the so and so’ what we should like would be to have direct 
acquaintance with the object described by the phrase, but this is in gen- 
eral impossible, and what we get is a description of the proposition that 
we should like to affirm. Even when we use proper names as subjects 
they are really descriptive phrases. 

Mr. Russell then asserts that every proposition that we can understand 
must be composed wholly of constituents with which we are acquainted. 
This must be understood in connexion with his theory of judgment. 
Judgment for him is a complex united by a many-term relation, and the 
argument is that all the terms in any judgment must be objects of ac- 
quaintance to the mind which is also a term in the judgment. It follows 
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that in a proposition that contains the phrase ‘the so and so’ the real 
judgment does not contain the term thus described. It is in the attempt 
to reinforce this theory from the logical side that Mr. Russell «nd Miss 
Jones come to blows. There are various answers and arguments, but, 
as touching the present question, the essential point seems to be that Mr. 
Russell holds that on Miss Jones’s theory the object denoted by a descrip- 
tive phrase must be a constituent of the judgment. This does not seem 
to me to be necessary. On Miss Jones’s view : Scott is the Author of 
Waverley means that the object denoted by ‘ Scott’ (whatever that may 
be) is identical with the object denoted by the phrase ‘The Author of 
Waverley’. I fail to see that this involves direct acquaintance with 
the object called ‘Scott’; hence so far Mr. Russell’s and Miss Jones’s 
theories seem compatible. 

Mr. Russell has however two independent arguments: (i.) Some de- 
scriptive phrases like ‘the round square’ have no denotation, and (ii. ) 
An alleged vicious infinite regress. I do not think that Miss Jones 
extricates herself from the first difficulty. But has the phrase ‘ round 
square ’ any subjective intension either’ The proposition : ‘The existent 
round square does not exist’ just seems to mean that the phrase has no 
denotation. The proposition that it does exist merely means that the 
word existence is part of the phrase. So interpreted the two proposi- 
tions are compatible, but such an interpretation is incompatible with Miss 
Jones's theory for existential propositions at any rate. As regards (ii.) 
there is no doubt that Mr. Russell has found a genuine intinite regress ; 
the only question is whether it is vicious. On Miss Jones's theory Scott 
is the Author of Waverley means What is denoted by Scott is identical 
with what is denoted by ‘the Author of Waverley’. But this is a pro- 
position and so it must be treated in the same way. This gives What is 
denoted by ‘what is denoted by “Scott”’’ is identical with what is de- 
noted by ‘ what is denoted by the ‘‘ Author of Waverley,’ and so on ad 
infinitum. I hesitate to pronounce a decided opinion, but might not the 
solution be that what is denoted by ‘Scott’ is identical with what is 
denoted by ‘ what is denoted by “ Scott’’’/ The regress would then be 
infinite, but not I think vicious. 

Prof. Stout argues in his paper on ‘The Object of Thought and Real 
Being’ that everything that can be thought about must be supposed to 
have some kind of being other than that of being an object for thought. 
This must be true of the objects of erroneous judgments as well as of 
those of true ones; for, if you separate being as object of thought 
from real being at all, this must be done for the objects of true as weil as 
those of false judgments. In that case we shall need a theory of cor- 
respondence between the two sorts of objects in order to distinguish 
between true and false judgments. But such a theory will not help us, 
for correspondence with anything will not do ; it must be correspondence 
with the object that was actually intended in the judgment, and this object 
never is intended to have being merely as object of thought. In judgment 
we assert that one of a number of possible alternatives is fulfilled in the 
reality judged about. Prof. Stout holds that alternatives are not mere 
objects of thought, but also have real being. His argument is: We 
must accept the reality of universals, and they are essentially capable of 
alternative determinations. On the other hand alternatives always are 
relative to a universal. Hence we must accept the reality of alternative 
possibilities. The argument seems to me ambiguous. It no doubt proves 
that there are alternants of universals like isoceles and scalene with 
respect to triangularity, but does it prove that an a/ternative like * isoceles 
or scalene’ has real being? Might this not be reduced to ‘ triangularity 
is both isoceles and scalene, but not in the same instances’ ? 
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False belief consists in believing in a possibility being fulfilled when 
the alternative asserted is other than any fulfilled one. The paper con- 
cludes with a criticism of the theories of judgment of Mr. Bradley and 
Mr. Russell. 

Prof. Caldwell contributes an interesting paper on Emotionality, with 
special reference to a medieval Italian saint, and Mr. Dunville argues at 
length for the standpoint of subjective idealism within psychology. 

D. Broap. 


The Scope of Formal Logic. By A. T. SHearman. London: University 
Press, 1911. Pp. xiv, 165. 


The main object of Dr. Shearman’s little work is to explain and illustrate 
the principles of the newest symbolical logic, and to show its superiority 
in scope and power as an instrument of exact thinking over the traditional 
‘nue logic derived partly from Aristotle, partly trom the Stoic logicians. 
In the actual execution ot this programme he devotes himself chiefly to a 
simple exposition for the uninitiated of the guiding principles of the 
symbolic systems of Frege, Peano, and Russell, though his last two 
chapters are given to the consideration of philosophical issues of a more 
ultimate kind, the questions of the real nature of number and the absolute- 
ness or relativity of position, As a first introduction to the study of a 
genuine Formal Logic Dr. Shearman’s book has considerable value ; it is 
clearly written, well-illustrated by examples, and there is just enough of 
it to stimulate its readers to wish for further acquaintance with the 
subject. These are considerable merits, but they are also accompanied 
by one or two considerable defects. For one thing, Dr. Shearman does 
not seem to have studied the authors whose views he expounds in their 
latest developments. In the case of Mr. Russell this was unavoidable, 
since his Principia Mathematica (composed in collaboration with Mr. 
Whitehead) came too late for use, but it was scarcely fair, in comparing 
Frege and Peano with one another and with Mr. Russell to take no 
account of the former’s master-work, the @rundgesetze der Arithmetik 
(which differs for the better in many respects from the Begriffschrift, the 
only book of Frege of which any great use is made in Dr. Shearman’s 
volume), or to refer exclusively to an early version of Peano’s Formulaire 
which attained its fifth, and apparently final, form two or three years ago. 
I am not sure that Dr. Shearman’s view as to Frege’s inferiority in philo- 
sophical grasp would have been maintained by any student of his ripest 
writings. It is, at least, noticeable that on more than one point Mr. 
Russell’s Appendi« I. to the Principles of Mathematics, and the later 
Principia Mathematica exhibit important differences from the text of 
the Principles which are directly traceable to the influence of Frege’s 
Grundgesetze. And I have noted a passage in Dr. Shearman’s own book 
where he falls inte an error which would certainly have been prevented 
by study of Frege’s little essay Funktion und Begriff (p. 10, second 
sentence). 

There are also a number of odd statements about Mathematics which 
would, I imagine, surprise the authors for whom Dr. Shearman has so 
high a respect. .y., at page 3, Euclid, L, 4, is declared to be a proposi- 
tion dealing with ‘‘couples”. In point of fact, nothing is said about a 
‘*couple”’ anywhere in the proposition, as Dr. Shearman may convince 
himself by trying to express it accurately in symbolic notation. I note 
the same confusion, in a different context, at page 86, where a relation R 
(it seems to be tacitly assumed, in defiance of known truth, that all simple 
relations are relations of two terms) is identical with the system of 
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‘couples’ of which it is ‘* predicated”. But, of course, when a relation 
R holds between u and 6 it is not in any sense predicated of the couple 
(a, b). « may be to the right of +, but there is no sense in saying that 
(a, b) “is tothe right”. At page 12 we are oddly told that in the equation 
az + by +¢=0; a, b, and ‘indicate the direction of a straight line”. I 
need not say that « and} completely determine the direction of the straight 
line, quite independently of ¢, since — b/a gives us the tangent of the angle 
made by the half-ray above the axis of «, with the positive direction of 
the «-axis. At page $7 we hear that Euclid, [., 4, has. as an unexpressed hy- 
pothesis, the assumption that ** is a kind of space that is indicated by 
the Euclidean axioms”. ‘This is at least most misleading, since the 
suggestion is that L, 4, is only valid in a ‘‘ Euclidean space”. In 

int of fact, the special axiom which characterises Kuclidean space, viz., 
that its constant curvature is zero, plays no part in the demonstration ; 
the proposition holds equally good for a Lobatschetiskisan space with 
constant neyative curvature, though not fora ‘* spherical space ” with posi- 
tive constant curvature, since congruent figures cannot be constructed 
everyWhere in such a space. 

A more serious error is that more than once Dr. Shearman treats the 
assertion of the equality of two distances as equivalent with a one-to-one 
correspondence between two classes of points. This means that he has 
forgotten that there is a one-to-one correspondence between the points 
on any terminated straight line and those on any other, irrespective of 
metrical considerations. Similarly he contrives, in giving a philosophical 
account of the concept ‘‘number”’ to fall into what looks like a serious 
blunder. He says (p. 127) that the cardinal number ¢ ‘consists of the 
classes which are similar to the class p, where p is a class with ¢ members,” 
and this he regards as part of a demonstration that ‘‘ cardinal number ”’ 
can be defined in terms of pure logic. Yet the definition as he states it 
will seem to his readers to employ the very concept to be detined. He 
should at least have begun by showing that the integers, and the notion 
“number of members of a class’ can be detined without introducing the 
notion of ‘‘cardinal number”. As he has not done this, he is certain to 
be misinterpreted. There are one or two important logical issues on 
which also I fail to follow Dr. Shearman’s argument. Thus at page 80¢f. 
he tries to show that Mr. Russell is wrong in holding that no significant 
proposition can be made about the totality of propositions itself, and that 
this is the reason why the so-called ‘‘ Epimenides” is a fallacy. Dr. 
Shearman’s view is that, though the * Epimenides ”’ is certainly fallacious, 
other arguinents involving a premise in which ‘all propositions” figures 
as subject may be valid. He gives as an example the following: ‘‘ All 
propositions consist of a subject and a predicate; the statement ‘all 
propositions consist, etc.’ is a proposition ; ergo that statement consists of 
a subject and a predicate”. He does not, however, make the slightest 
attempt to show why this inference should be more valid than the ‘*‘ Epi- 
menides,’ i.e. to indicate the conditions in which a statement about ‘* all 
propositions” is significant. And, as it seems to me, the conclusion of 
his syllogism is manifestly false, since there are many propositions which 
do not consist of subject and predicate. Even if this analysis were 
true of all other propositions, it is clear by inspection that it is not true 
for the statement about ‘all propositions” itself. And from this it 
follows that the statement must not be included in the ** all propositions ”’ 
referred to in the premisses. Hence the example given above is no real 
exception to Mr. Russell’s doctrine of types and of the hierarchy of 
orders of truth and falsehood. Dr. Shearman himself only succeeds in the 
easy task of pointing out that the “Epimenides”’ is a fallacy; he gives 
no reason why, in that particular case (i.e. in the case where we speak 
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of ‘all the statements made by liars”) a form of reasoning which is valid 
in other cases should lead to nonsensical results, Had he, as he might 
easily have done, constructed an argument of the following kind, ‘ Al] 
propositions contain a subject and a predicate, but the assertion ‘all 
propositions, ete.’ does not contain a subject and a predicate, though it 
is a proposition, ergo some propositions do not contain a subject and a 
predicate,” he would, I think, have seen that the difficulty raised by Mr. 
Russell is just as real in this case as in that of the ‘¢ Epimenides,” and 
the doctrine of types is really necessary to remove it. Similarly I can- 
not think that the arguments of pages 84-85, which are directed towards 
showing that it is not generally true that if the alternative «Ry V yRe is 
to be significant and y must be of the same type, are particularly 
happy. 

Dr. Shearman’s example of objects of different types which stand in a 
relation such that «Ry and yRe are both significant are two. The first 
is obtained by giving to « the meaning ‘‘ the South Maguetic Pole is dis- 
covered ” (a proposition of the first order), to y the sense ‘‘ it is believed 
that the South Magnetic Pole is discovered,” and to R the meaning ‘‘ was 
published at the same time with”. Thus «Ry is to mean ‘* ‘that the 
South Magnetic Pole is discovered’ was published at the same time as 
‘it is believed that the South Magnetic Pole is discovered,’ ” and yRw 
will be the converse of this statement. Therefore Ry VoyRwe has in 
this case a meaning though . is a first-order proposition and 1 a second- 
order proposition, But is it clear that the and ¥ of this instance ure 
of different orders? If y and R retained their proposed sense while « 
were taken to mean ‘* the South Magnetic Pole.” there weuld be such a 
difference, but also the resulting «Ry VY yRe would be meaningless. 
As things stand, however, what is ‘* published” is not the Pole, nor yet 
its discovery, but the statement that it has been discovered; « and y are 
thus both of the form ‘tthe statement that @’. Hence I think we 
might say that « and » themselves are of the sume order; the ditierence 
of order affects only what I have called @. which is not itself a term in the 
relation. The whole assertion is thus ‘‘‘the statement that @, ’ is made 
simultaneously with ‘ the statement that @.,’” and in this assertion, when 
we remember that @,, dy are not themselves its terms, « and y do appear 
to me to be homogeneous. The second example given is ‘4 «@ was born 
in the same year as ‘Lycidas is dead’. Here, says Dr. Shearman, 
‘* there are related two objects of different types, and there is a meaning 
if the positions of the two objects are interchanged’. [ think Dr. Shear- 
man only reaches his result by careless statement. The proposition he 
really means to affirm is that the birth of a took place in the same year 
as the publication of Lycidus. Here « = the birth of a, y = the publica- 
tion of Lycidas ‘or, if you like, of the words ‘ Lycidas is dead ’), R = took 
place in the same year as. Since the person uv and the complex of ink 
and paper which we call the first edition of Lycidas are, with Mr. Russell’s 
definitions, objects of the same order, it seems clear that ‘‘ the birth of 
a” and ‘*the publication of Lycidas” are also ‘‘ of the same order,” and 
Mr. Russell’s demand for the homogeneity of « and y is therefore ful- 
filled, and Dr. Shearman’s objection is seen to be unfounded. 

The account of Frege’s propositions about the ‘‘ inheritance” of a 
characteristic by a series will, I fear, be found obscure by the readers for 
whom the book seems primarily intended. I could wish they had heen 
assisted to understand by the simple observation that the object of the 
reasoning is to prove the validity of the process of ‘‘ mathematical induc- 
tion,” and that Dr. Shearman had abstained from a standing mistransla- 
tion in virtue of which Frege is regularly made to speak of that which is 
‘inherited’ by a series as an “‘ experience”. Frege's own word is Ver- 
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fahren (‘‘ operation’; can there be some confusion in the translator’s 
mind with erfuhren 7), and he always speaks of the ‘‘ inheritance ”’ not of 
the operation, but of the result of the operation. (#.4., in the series 2, 4, 6 
... 2H”... what is said to be “inherited” is not the operation + 2, 
but the resulting property that every term is divisible by 2.) 

T cannot make much of some of the arguments for “ absolute ”’ position 
in the last chapter. Indeed, 1 do not see how the mere reduction of 
geometrical formule to their precise logical equivalents can afford any 
relevant ground for deciding the question of absolute” versus rela- 
tive” position one way or the other. And I do not think any of the 
mathematical philosophers whom Dr. Shearman reveres would lightly 
accept his doctrine that a point (e.g., the ‘* North Pole”) has merely 
“being” until some explorer has reached it, but acquires ‘‘ existence ”’ 
by the fact of being reached. This attribution to the Arctic explorer of 
a power of creating points, like the curious identification of a ‘* concept ”’ 
with » mental ‘‘act of attention” (p. 133), is an example of the precise 
form of * idealism’ against which both Frege and Russell are never tired 
of contending. 

A. E. Taytor. 


Studies in the Psychology of Sex. Volume vi. : Sex in Relation to 
Society. By Havetock Ennis. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Com- 
pany, 1910. 


“The main task before us,” says Mr. Havelock Ellis in his Preface, 
‘*must be to ascertain what best expresses, and what best satisfies, the 
totality of the impulses and ideas of civilised men and women. So 
that while we must constantly bear in mind medical, legal, and moral 
demands—which all correspond in some respects to some individual or 
social need—the main thing is to satisfy the demands of the whole human 
person” (p. vi). It is in this wide sense that the present volume is a 
study in the ‘* Psychology of Sex”. The book is really the climax of a 
laborious series of special studies. Here it is sought to summarise, cor- 
relate and estimate results from the standpoint of the action and pos- 
sible duty of persons in modern society. In a narrower sense, too, the 
volume is ‘psychological’; for, while in the former ‘ studies” the 
author was able to maintain a strictly objective and descriptive attitude. 
in the present study, which includes conduct, he cannot but indicate his 
own bias, if not always his definite views, on questions of heated current 
discussion, But the volume, however we define the standpoint, is one of 
the most important yet published in English; to our humiliation, I can- 
uot say “in England”; tor the series was forbidden here, only to be 
produced in America. It is a problem by itself to settle where the 
right and wrong lie in this complicated matter of literary ‘‘ economy” ; 
“morals ’’ we can call it only in the sense that ‘‘ morals” and “ customs ”’ 
are the same. But, published in America, the book circulates in England 
and is read there. ‘To the author, it is some consolation, on the com- 
pletion of a life-task, that the thinkers are not prevented from obtaining 
his books. That they have to obtain them from abroad is only a proof 
that our country moves more slowly along some lines than along others. 

Let it be said at once that these studies, from first to last, are of the high- 
est value to every serious student of society, whether he be a professional 
psychologist, or moralist, or sociologist, or only a doctor, or a school- 
master, or a preacher. ‘The sex-question is the failure of every civilisa- 
tion and these studies help us to a science of sex-problems. One cannot 
but admire the detachment of mind exhibited in the patient analysis of 
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researches, the estimation of views, and the determination of practical 
values. ‘This is a scholarly work, and will remain indispensable to every 
student in this field. 

The discussions are far too elaborate and detailed to be readily sum- 
marised. But here are the chief lines of exposition: In ‘* The Mother 
and Her Child” (chap. i.), every leading question about motherhood and 
the psychological relation of mother and infant is indicated,—pregnancy, 
repose during pregnancy, ante-natal education, suckling, ete. ‘The 
reasons why children should be suckled at their mothers’ breasts are 
larger than some may be inclined to believe. In the first place, the 
psychological reason is of no mean importance. The breast with its ex- 
quisitely sensitive nipple, vibrating in harmony with the sexual organs, 
furnishes the normal mechanism by which maternal love is developed. 
No doubt the woman who never suckles her child may love it, but such 
love is liable to remain defective on the fundamental and instinctive 
side” (p. 25). In chapter ii., a group of problems is discussed under 
‘* Sexual Education’. The importance of the discussion is acknowledged. 
There is not an educational conference held in the world without some 
discussion of education in the sex-life,—intellectual and ethical. Special 
chapters are given to ‘‘ Sexual Education and Nakedness”’ (chap. iii.), 
the Valuation of Sexual Love (iv.), the Function of Chastity (v.), Sexual 
Abstinence (vi.). Then the less individual and more intricately social 
problems are handled ; among the first,—Prostitution (vii.). A hundred 
pages of closely relevant discussion form a peculiarly valuable presenta- 
tion of this ethical storm-centre. ‘‘ By aiming to develop and raise the 
relationships of nen to women, and of women to women, by modifying 
our notions of sexual relationships, and by introducing a saner and truer 
conception of womanhood, and of the responsibilities of women as well as 
of men, by attaining, socially as well as economically, a higher level of 
human living,—it is only by such methods as these that we can reason- 
ably expect to see any diminution and alleviation of the evil of prostitu- 
tion. So long as we are incapable of such methods we must be content 
with the prostitution we deserve, learning to treat it with the pity, and 
the respect, which so intimate a failure of our civilisation is entitled to”’ 
(p. 318). 

Other chapters are given to ‘‘ The Conquest of the Venereal Diseases ” 
(viii.), and Sexual Morality” (ix.). The distinction between the dis- 
gusting ” and the *t immorat” is of primary ethical importance ; but the 
British Public as yet do not draw the distinction (p. 359). Of the long 
chapters on Marriage’ (x.), Art of.Love” (xi.), and 
Science of Procreation ” (xii.). all we need say is that the author selects 
his materials, and presents them with very high literary skill, and the 
most catholic fairness of feeling. ‘“ We have now at last (after 638 
pages) reached the point from which we started, the moment of concep- 
tion, and the child again lies in its mother’s womb. There remains no 
more to be said. The divine cycle of life is completed.” 

There is a pathetic and dignified “ Postscript”. ‘‘ Nor has the effort to 
crush my work resulted in any change in that work by so much as a 
single word. With help, or without it, [ have followed my own path to 
the end” (p. 640). The laws that evoke such a fine protest are no less 
disgraceful to our civilisation than the religious persecutions that for cen- 
turies have produced so many cowards and time-servers ainong our 
official and unofficial thinkers and writers. It is all the more pleasant 
to recognise a brave man when we find orie,—as here. 

W. L. M. 
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Individualism. Four Lectures on the Significunce of Consciousness for 
Social Relations. By Warner Fire, Ph.D. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1911. Pp. xix, 301. Price 6s. Gd. 


This robust plea for Individualism is based on a somewhat thiu and trans- 
parent metaphysic. Dr. Fite begins with the abstract distinetion of 
mechanism and consciousness. The latter is in summary fashion invested 
with spontaneous efticiency acting according to teleological rather than 
causal motives. and characterised by the reference of its complete con- 
tent to the self. A psychological individualism is made to bear the onus 
of the ethical and sociological application, As conscious beings we are 
freed from mechanical determination and are bound to construe our 
world and our activities as intrinsically our own. In the same way we 
must interpret the existence aud energies of other individuals in terms 
of conscious selfhood, and the social problem must be set and solved 
from the standpoimt of the individual. 

It is the writer’s endeavour to show that this view does not, either in 
its intention or its results, involve a ‘* selfish” theory of society. His 
proof of this rests upon the preliminary distinction referred to. The 
collision and mutual exclusion to which mechanical units are subject is 
impossible where conscious purpose is concerned ; and where such con- 
flict does occur in our human endeavours it is due to the relative absence 
of consciousness or intelligent apprehension of the situation—i.v., to a 
defect in our conscious individuality. A complete consciousness of our- 
selves and our purposes would include a specitic reference to the pur- 
poses of others, and so would secure a comprehensive harmony of ends. 
The weight of moral responsibility is thus thrown upon intelligence, and 
the ethical question becomes the technical one of practical adjustment. 

The metaphysical weakness of this presentation is apparent. It is not 
difficult to see that Dr. Fite has become the victim of the abstractions 
which he introduces with careful apology. His position is doubly de- 
fective, (1) in placing all opposition within an abstractly mechanical order, 
and (2) in seeking the solution in a meaningless negation of the order 
within which the opposition is supposed to fall. This results in a virtual 
dualism, somewhat analogous to that of the Spinozistic attributes, from 
which the only refuge is the iteration of the quatenws—the alternate pre- 
sentation of the one side and the other. Dr. Fite seems conscious of this 
deficiency in his metaphysic, where, in attributing mans ambiguous 
position between two principles to the limitation of his consciousness, he 
confesses that the reasons for such limitation are unknown. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the writer, in equating the distinction of harmony and 
opposition to that of consciousness and unconscious mechanism, can 
either accept or evade the obvious criticism (with its serious implications) 
that all oppositions (not merely distinctions) fall within, and exist only 
for consciousness. 

A further difficulty which can hardly be overlooked occurs in the at- 
tempt to vindicate an original subjective reference in all aims, as against 
the original objectivity of conscious purpose maintained by Prof. 
Dewey and most Idealists. Dr. Fite warmly supports the equ! claims 
of subject and object as elements in consciousness. But how on such 
grounds can he differentiate in favour of an enlightened self-interest as 
the principle of individual duty / 

_ The concluding lecture, which has no need of the apologetic introdue- 
tion, shows the writer less concerned about the metaphysica! justification 
of his views, and is probably the best in the book. Here we find a re- 
freshing sanity of practical judgment, and many admirable remarks on 
such subjects as patents, stoek-corporations, and unearaed increment. A 
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tribute of thanks is due to Dr. Fite from lovers of spiritual honour, even 
from those who differ most completely with him, for his refusal to pay 
verbal homage to the maxims of self-sacrifice and brotherly love which 
Christianity has invested with a sanctity too often profaned in the pro- 
fession. 

ARCHIBALD A. Bowmay. 


Motive-Force and Motivation-Tracks: @ Research in Will Psychology. 
By E. Boyp Barrett, 8.J. London: Longmans, 1911. 6s. net. 


This volume reports an elaborate series of experiments carried out in the 
laboratory of the Catholic University of Louvain. The author, who 
recognises Prof. N. Ach and Drs. Michotte and Prum as his only ettective 
predecessors in the experimental study of the will, designed his experi- 
ments to throw light on character and the process of volition, and claims 
to have succeeded in this difficult task. But though the experiments 
were ingeniously planned and seem to have been carefully conducted, 
and though the results are by no means devoid of interest, it seems to 
the present writer very doubtful whether they can properly be said to 
bear directly on the problems of volition and character. Eight liquids, 
appearing similar to the eye, but variously flavoured so as to range from 
very pleasant to very disagreeable to the taste, were prepared, and 
each was named with a simple nonsense syllable. Four subjects were 
then trained to associate these names with the flavours of the liquids. 
When they had become very familiar with the flavours and their arbi- 
trarily chosen names, the experiments were conducted as follows: Two 
glasses containing two of the liquids were placed before the subject, 
and, after the usual warning signal, the names of the two liquids were 
suddenly exposed, each immediately above the glass containing the 
corresponding liquid. The subject then, according to previously given 
instructions, chose as quickly as possible one of the two, raised his hand 
from a key at the moment his choice was made, took up the chosen glass 
and drank its contents. The time elapsing between the exposure of the 
names and the subject’s raising his hand from the key was measured in 
each case with the aid of the chronoscope; and the introspective report 
of the subject was at once written down. Now the instruction of the 
subject was given in terms which implied that he was to take and drink 
the liquid whose taste was to him the more pleasant or the less disagree- 
able. His task, then, was to recall a decision or judgment previously 
arrived at as to the relative pleasantness or unpleasantness of the two 
liquids. It is difficult to accept the view that this process of judgment 
or recollection was also one of volition. In so far as volition entered 
into the whole experiment, it was, surely, accomplished at the moment 
in which the subject agreed or consented to obey the instructions given 
him, i.¢., at the outset of the whol» series of experiments. If, when a 
subject has consented to do as I bid him, I throw down two cards of un- 
equal size, telling him to pick up the larger one, no true volition is neces- 
sary on his part at the moment; the issue of his judgment of relative 
size, following upon his voluntary acceptance of my instruction, im- 
mediately determines his action. And the process of reaction in these 
experiments would seem to have been essentially of this nature, though 
the grounds of the judgment may have been rather more complex. It is 
then no matter for surprise that the analysis of character to which the 
author is led by his experiments is very inadequate, being comprised 
under the following seven heads: hedonism, hesitation, inconsistency, 
imagery, sestheticism, active tendencies. resistance to tendencies. 

W. McD. 
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The World of Dreams. By Havetock Eris. London: Constable 
& Co., 1911. 7s. 6d.. net. 


In this volume Mr. Havelock Ellis has brought together observations and 
theories of dreaming from a very large number of writers, and has arranged 
them with judgment and literary skill under appropriate headings. The 
book is thus a useful compendium of the literature of dreaming; but it 
is more than this, for the author has studied and recorded his own dreams 
and those of his friends for many years, and brings many instructive 
illustrations from the store of material thus accumulated; and in the 
light of his own rather rich experience of dream life and his wide know- 
ledge of the literature, he criticises the principal theories and seeks to 
arrive at consistent explanations of the more important facts. Unlike 
some of the best-known writers on this topic he does not attempt to bring 
all dreams under any one type of explanation, but 1ecognises the wide 
diversities of dream processes. Indeed he errs, perhaps, in the contrary 
fashion ; for his eclectic method and sympathetic appreciation of writers 
of many schools seem to have led him to the acceptance in different 
chapters of conclusions which are not in all cases tully consistent with one 
another. The principal thesis maintained is that ‘‘ all dreaming is a pro- 
cess of reasoning,” (p. 56) a seeking to explain the presence of (1) some 
subconscious sensation, ¢.y. headache, or of (2) imagery produced and 
rationally ordered by a subconscious activity which is induced by sense 
impressions that do not directly atfect ¢ msciousness, or of (3) an excess 
of emotion of visceral origin. But. though this thesis is strongly affirmed 
in the most general terms, the author, when he comes to criticise Prof. 
Freud’s theory of dreaming, seems disposed to admit that many dreams 
are merely aimless trains of imagery determined by the accidents of the 
cerebral machinery (p. 173). Some of the physiological explanations sug- 
gested invite criticism, for although the author repudiates ‘ neuronic 
schemes’ and maintains that ‘the stuff that the psychologist works with 
must be psychical,” he offers certain physiological explanations with a con- 
tidence that is hardly warranted ; ¢.¢. on p. 95, where he tells us that sleep 
inhibits motor activity and that for this reason sensory excitations are 
transmuted to emotions, and on page 160, where the tendency to symbolism 
is explained by invoking some hypothetical choking of sensory channels, 
an explanation very obscure and questionable in itself and one hardly 
consistent with previous assertions of the freedem of sensory activities. 
It may also be complained that Mr. Ellis, although he refers apprecia- 
tively to Freud, expounds the dream theory of that author with a brevity 
which hardly permits him to do justice to its complexity and its import- 


ance, 
W. McD. 


The Evidence for the Supernatural, a Critical Study Made with ‘* Un- 
common Sense”. By Ivor L. Tuckerr, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Senior Demonstrator of Physiology in Cam- 
bridge University. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tritbner & Co., 
1911. Pp. 399. 


It is very characteristic of subjects of human interest which have not yet 
been rendered scientific, such as metaphysics, religion and psychical 
research, that they exercise an enormous fascination on well-meaning 
people who think, after a more or less hasty and amateurish study of them, 
that their opinions are important things for the universe to know, and 
consequently publish and repeat what has already often been said much 
better. As a role these enthusiasts take sides for these subjects, but the 
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value of their work and the quality of their thought is iot necessarily 
increased if they happen to’ take sides ayainst them; in either case a 
superfluous book is added to the literature. 

Unfortunately these general remarks are not without a certain appli- 
cation to the book of Dr. Tuckett, who as a trained man of science should 
have no difficulty in comprehending that his eminence as a physiologist 
does not necessarily qualify him to decide questions which have not yet 
been adequately studied, which are still sub judice, and which involve 
psychological, logical and theological problems of the subtlest sort. In- 
deed his own admissions, though their candour disarms criticism, go a 
long way to destroy his authority. He tells us that his interest was first 
aroused by a series of popular articles on occultism in a newspaper, that 
he then read up the literature on a journey to New Zealand, and that his 
book is the fruit of the leisure he had during the ensuing year. As he 
says himself, “I do not profess to have written much that can be de- 
scribed, even vaguely, as original, seeing that it is largely a reproduction 
of ideas much better expressed by philosophers like Herbert Spencer 
and G. H. Lewes, by experts in natural science like Tyndall and Huxley, 
by a student of psychical phenomena like Mr. Frank Podmore”. This 
estimate seems to be substantially correct, and the new facts Dr. Tuckett 
contributes consist of a few aneedotes. mostly picked up in Tonga and 
New Zealand, his recording of which does not rise evidentially above the 
ordinary level, (e.g. pp. 25, 155, 229, ete.), and some sensible remarks about 
‘bias’ (p. 354). Curiously enough, however, he seems to suppose that 
bias is always in favour of the ‘supernatural’; whereas, in fact, his chief 
authority, Podmore, had a strong sceptical bias, and he himself is an ex- 
cellent example of the bias which arises from imagining that evidence 
which does not amount to conclusive ‘ proof’ is scientifically worthless. 
Now this bias cannot be discussed adequately without going into the 
relations of the logic of discovery to that of ‘proof,’ and this is a very 
large question, which. like the controversy about ‘truth,’ can no longer 
be settled by an appeal to the authority of G. H. Lewes. It may further 
be noted against Dr Tuckett that he is carel+ss about definitions (¢.g. of 
‘supernatural, ‘miracle,’ ‘telepathy ’), and in his favour that he does not 
lose his temper in discussing beliefs he does not share. 

F. C. S. SCHILLER. 


Theurgia or the Egyptian Mysteries by Iamblichus. Translated from 
the Greek by ALEXANDER Wiper, M.D., F.A.S. New York: The 
Metaphysical Publishing C6., 1911. Pp. 283. 


This well-known work, as Dr. Wilder should have informed his readers, 
suffers from a double misnomer. In the first place, it contains no infor- 
mation of value about the religion of Egypt, being a mere manual of the 
eclectic superstitions of the decadent paganism of the fourth century a.D. 
Tn the second, as most modern scholars are agreed, Iamblichus did not 
write it. The book is strictly pseudonymous, since the writer was 
manifestly no Egyptian priest at all, but some unknown person belonging 
to the Syrian branch of Neo-Platonism of which Iamblichus is the most 
respectable figure. The only value the work possesses is that, while 
throwing no light on ancient Oriental religion (smee the astrological and 
spiritualistic superstitions which it expounds are all of Hellenic origin), 
it demonstrates the identity of character between the follies of dying 
paganism and those of modern ‘“ occultism”. Dr. Wilder’s translation, 
though his Greek is by no means impeceable, and he seems not to know 
that there is a later and rather better text than Gale’s, riz. that published 
by Parthey in 1857. is perhaps as good a one as the author deserves. 
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But I must warn the possible reader against his notes. As might be 
expected, the whole farrago devised by the Neo-Pythagoreans of the 
Christian era with a view to deriving Pythagoreanism, and with it Greek 
philosophy in general, from Egyptian ‘ mysteries’ is gravely inculcated 
throughout the work in what is plainly honest ignorance of the successive 
steps by which modern scholars have demonstrated its absurdity. Dr. 
Wilder’s erudition, however, leaves something to be desired in other re- 
spects as well as this. Thus I do not know what to make of such a 
statement as this: *‘ The Prytanis of Athens were fifty in number . . 
Socrates at the age of sixty was chosen to that dignity ” (p. 51), or of the 
information (p. 51) that vAn (which is printed iAy) means “ wood, rub- 
bish”. Now Aristotle did not call the * material cause’ An because he 
thought it only good for the scrap-heap. In Attic, of course, when it does 
not retain the sense of copse,”’ ‘ forest,” vAn regularly means either 
“fuel” or *‘timber,” particularly ship’s timbers. It is in this last sense 
that Aristotle speaks of tAy precisely as we do of * stuff’ as one constituent 
of the universe ; probably the old Pythagorean notion of the odpardsas a 
ship lies at the bottom of the metaphor. ‘ Genesis signities the descend- 
ing of the creative energy from the sempersistent (!) world into the 
sphere and condition of created existence, and phusis or nature is the 
female or productive agency by which the transition is accomplished ” (p. 
68), isa dark saying which has no apparent bearing on the Neo-Platonic or 
any other Hellenic philosophy. It is odd that ina work “‘ translated from 
the Greek” nearly every Greek word given in the notes is wrongly spelt, 
e.g. kaduy for réoas and for mépas and pextov, 70 adyaes for TO 
adn bes, oikopernoris for for épws, for 
Eudaimonia, which is nituralised by Mr. Wilder, a/iruys appears as 
Endaimonia. 
A. E. Taytor. 


The Psychology of Belief. By James Linpsay, D.D. William Blackwood 
& Sons, 1/10. Pp. xi, 71. 


This small volume—written in a jerky style which often runs into awk- 
ward phrases and faulty forms of expression—shows Dr. Lindsay’s wealth 
of learning. Probably few authors possess some acquaintance with so 
large a number of philosophical and theological writers. In rather 
less than seventy short pages about as many thinkers are referred to and 
criticised. The result of course is that the exposition is rapid and slight, 
and the criticism often consists of e# cathedrdé assertions rather than 
reasoned arguinents. So far as we can follow him, Dr. Lindsay states 
the general position of the writers with whom he deals fairly accurately, 
though here and there objection might be taken to his critical remarks. 
For instance it is much too strongly put to say of Bain’s theory that 
readiness to act is ‘* a quite untenable and inadequate criterion of belief”. 
Similarly it is an exaggeration to say that Paulsen’s philosophy involves 
a severance of thought and will. Again, when Sigwart is censured for 
basing scientific and ethical knowledge on ‘‘ the merest postulates,”’ it 
would be more to the point to learn how we cin dispense with postulates. 
A little later on (p. 51) the author will be found emphasising the need of 
postulates. 

Here and there in the essay, and especially in the latter part, Dr. 
Lindsay gives us his own opinions. Belief, he maintains, does not be- 
come knowledge: it is based on knowledge and inference. It is assent 
to the truth and the psychological side of judgment. The author unfor- 
tunately has not made plain the seuses in which he uses the word know- 
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ledge. At the beginning of the book (p. 4-5) the priority of knowledge 
to belief is urged: later on (p. 64) we find it stated that belief passes 
into knowledge. Moreover while Dr. Lindsay justly insists on the 
objective reference in belief, he sometimes writes as if truth, fact, and 
reality meant very much the same thing. The following sentence—and 
there are others like it in the book—is not illuminating : ‘‘ Truth is the 
reality of things, consists in the correspondence of all things : truth, like 
Nature, never did betray the heart that loved her: the given truth and 
the human movement are alike true and needful”. The writer is on 
surer ground when he argues that the whole psychical nature is impli- 
cated in belief, and that it is an outgrowth of life. 

On the whole this little book, despite its learning, is disappointing : 
it attempts too much and is lacking in clearness and thoroughness. In 
his Preface Dr. Lindsay says that there are those to whose wants his 
essay ‘ will have relevance’. Whothese may be we do not exactly know. 
But his work might perhaps have been more helpful if he had tried to 
give, in a simple and connected way, an account of the origin, function, 
and value of belief. 

GAG. 


The Desire for Qualities, By Staxtey M. Buricu. London: Henry 
Frowde, 1911. Pp. xii, 322. 


The plan of the work is sutticiently simple. Believing that the desires 
of men, and of groups of men, may be altered, the author endeavours to 
analyse certain tendencies of life, to suggest tests of their value, and to 
state some of the ways in which psychology may become ‘ directive,’ i.c., 
how a study of social psychology may afford practical guidance in educat- 
ing desire towards a better condition. The volume treats also of the best 
means of eradicating or restraining vicious tendencies. 

Such psychological theory as the volume contains is borrowed, with 
direct acknowledgment, from other sources; and, despite a reference 
to pragmatism, there is no real intiuence of philosophical speculation. 
Again, the topics with which the book deals are strung together, not 
arranged on any systematic principle. The volume can repay only those 
readers who are content with nothing more than an indication of some 
points of view for regarding particular concrete problems. 

The design and structure of the book lead us to seek its value in the 
analysis of special frames of mind, the adequacy of special tests and the 
usefulness of particular suggestions towards reform. In the first respect 
the work is interesting though never profound : in the second it is, for 
the most part, commonplace : in the third its suggestions are often shrewd, 
sometimes original and occasionally unnecessary. 

The author fears in the preface that his argument may be difficult 
to follow because overloaded with illustration. The illustrations are cer- 
tainly numerous—they range from Tolstoy and William Law to Nietzsche 
and Oscar Wilde—but they form the best part of the book. It is the 
structure of the book that makes the author's fear well grounded. There 
is very little general argument to follow and the book, though small in 
bulk, is by no means short. 

The style of the book, while not laboured, is never terse. Moreover 
the author has no sufticient excuse for using barbarisms like ‘ zesthetician,’ 
‘experimentation,’ or ‘mentality’. And it is distressing to have words 
like * depressant ’ flaunted with all the dignity of capitals. 


J. Laren. 
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The Essentials of Mental Measurement. By Witttam Brown, M.A., 
D.Sc., Lecturer on Psychology, University of London, King’s College. 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. 154. 


The central portion of this book consists largely of chapters already 
published under the title The Use of the Theory of Correlation in Psy- 
chology, and reviewed by the present writer in Minp, No. 79. The 
present volume also includes a useful exposition of the principles under- 
lying the theory of correlation, In Part I. is given a most lucid account 
of the most important theories and experimental researches as to the pos- 
sibility of intensive mental measurements. This chapter would prove a 
very suitable introduction to the subject of mental measurement for the 
student of experimental psychology, and would help him to keep the main 
points in true perspective if he proceeded later to the elaborate historical 
survey of the subject in Titchener’s Leperimental Psychology. In sur- 
veying the respective merits of Plateau’s ‘ quotient hypothesis” (that 
“just noticeable ditferences” are relatively equal magnitudes) and of 
Fechner’s difference hypothesis ” (that ‘t just noticeable differences 
are absolutely equal) the author sums up in favour of the latter. He 
appears to be undecided between the physiological and psychological 
interpretations of Weber’s law. Part I. also includes a very con- 
siderable contribution to the mathematics of the psycho-physical methods. 
The author’s most original work upon the problems of mental measure- 
ment consists in the more purely mathematical portions of the book and 
in the interesting account of his own experiments upon school children 
and the correlations obtained from them. 
We Vv: 


Année Psychologique. 17™me année. Published by Alfred Binet. 
Paris: Masson, 1911. Pp. xi, 498. 15 franes. 


The recent decease of Alfred Binet makes this seventeenth issue the last 
of a series of volumes which will stand as a characteristic monument to 
the untiring industry and zeal of their editor. Begun under the editor- 
ship of H. Beaunis, the annual has, ever since its third appearance, been 
carried on and, to a large extent, written by Binet. On an average 
actually half the number of pages of original articles was the work of 
Binet, alone or in collaboration with others, especially V. Henri, J. 
Courtier, Vaschide, and Th. Simon. About a fifth of the whole original 
work was written by Binet alone. Only in one year (15th, 1907) did no 
article by him appear ; the volume consisted largely of summary reports 
and general articles by a number of well-known writers. Binet’s own 
contributions have varied in number from one to nine at a time ; in col- 
laboration with Vaschide, he produced in the fourth issue no less than 
eighteen papers. His attention has swept in a hungry torrent over many 
different fields in succession, beginning with plethysmography and other 
forms of graphic registration ; passing to anthropometry and graphology, 
with passages of child-study and descriptive introspection, of which the in- 
dividual ditferences in the description of an object, the types—simplistes, 
distraits and interpretateurs—which appear in zesthesiometrical judgment, 
and the important foundations of mental tests of developmental stages, 
are the most important : ending with researches into the psychopathology 
of various forms of alienation. Binet’s more strictly psychological work 
has always been full of originality and interest, and imbued with delight- 
ful clarity and common sense. His vindication of the mental types ap- 
parent in eesthesiometrical work against Foucault (pp. 420-427 of the 
present volume) is an excellent example of the latter qualities. His ex- 
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perimental investigations of thought formed early and important contri- 
butions to the subject. Probably the intluence of these very qualities 
which in other ways were his virtues—simplicity and lightness of touch— 
have to account for the fact that the priority and method of his researches 
were (to his obvious annoyance, ¢. pp. villi, 6) not more exclusively 
referred to Paris or to himself. But the ineffectiveness of his results 
was also undoubtedly largely the natural result of the hopelessness of his 
conclusion that thought was to be identified with sentiment’. In this 
year's volume, as a note to a reference to Marbe’s Beiusstseinslage. 
Binet remarks: le terme sentiment ‘‘ signitie cousvience vague, percep- 
tion mal détinie aboutissant A la constatation d’un fait plutot qu’d son 
analyse : et, en effet, il s'agit ici de faits de conscience qui ne sont pas ana- 
lys¢és, mais dont existence nous parait indéniable et s impose ’ nous avec 
une force inouie. Il a semble que l’expression de sentiment convenait 
assez bien pour eXxpriiner cette situation. Hn tout cas, c'est ainsi que le 
terme sentiment s’est introduit subrepticement dans co domaine et nous 
comprenons bien quwil importe de dissiper les Cquivo yues qu il pourrait 
faire naitre (p. 19). 

In conjunction with Th. Simon, Binet was engaged during the list two 
years upon a study of various forms of alienation. The greater part of 
the present volume is devoted to new papers on this subject. The joint 
authors are responsible for tive : ** Réponse & quelques critiques” (pp. 
270-277), especially those incorporated in the article by M. Mignard, 
Fonctions psychiques et troubles mentaux”’ (pp. 202-232); La con- 
fusion mentale” (pp. 278-300); ‘* Détinition de Valiénation (pp. 301- 
350) ; ‘* La legislation des aliénés ” (pp. 351-362) ; Paralléle entre les 
classifications des aliénistes”” (pp. 363-388), namely, Magnan, Kreepelin 
and Binet-Simon. To the same field belong three papers by other 
writers: A. Leclére, La psychophysiologie des états mystiques ” (pp. 
97-144), G. Genil-Perrin, “ L’altruisme morbide ” (pp. 253 250), and P. 
Sérieux et J. Capgras, * Le délire d’interprétation et la folie systéma- 
tisée ” (pp. 251-269). Of the more occasional papers one, G. Heymans, 
“ Des méthodes dans la psychologie spéciale ” (pp. 64-79), consists ‘* essen- 
tially’ of a chapter of the writer’s book, Psychologie der Frauen, Heidel- 
berg, 1910 ; two are concerned with child study : R. Cruchet, ‘* Evolution 
psycho-physiologique de enfant, du jour de sa naissance ’ l’age de deux 
ans” (pp. 48-63, summary-table, p. 62), and P. Lapie, ‘‘ L’école et la 
socicté,”” a few tables showing how children foliow or abandon the occu- 
pations of their parents, followed by rather vague questiouinys as to the 
influence of the school on the correlations. 

It is of more general interest to mention Binet’s paper on ‘‘ Nouvelles 
recherches sur la mesure du niveau intellectuel chez les enfants d’école ” 
(pp. 145-201), in which he sustains his method of mental tests against 
genera] criticisms and adds a number of improvements and practical pre- 
cautions. Inthe article entitled, Qu’est-ce quune émotion Qu’est-ce 
qu'un acte intellectuel /”’ Binet develops the idea which confronted him 
in last year’s “ Bilan de psychologie,” when he abandoned his much criti- 
cised view of thought as essentially ‘sentiment’? and recognised the 
rapid growth of a psychology of attitudes. The conclusion now is : * that 
the attitude is of emotional nature when it is accompanied by strong 
sensations of an organic nature, and there will be less doubt about the 
presence of an emotion the more intense its corporeal etfects are. The 
emotion is, then, most specially represented by this complex of organic 
sensations that accompa nies the attitude.” Hence the three principal 
characters of emotion: its corporeality, its individuality, its agreeable- 
ness or disasveeableness. Taversely, ‘the actitude is of intellectual 
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nature, when it is accompanied by a minimum of subjective sensations, 
and by a maximunn of objective sensations and of images ; it is less cor- 
porealised, it seems less material, it seems worthy of pure mind ; intel- 
lectual acts are also phenomena that one has always had some repugnance 
in attributing to the life of the body ; moreover, intellectual phenomena 
appear less personal, more general ; and finally they are colder, farther 
removed from pleasure and pain”. ‘To pass from the one process to 
the other, only the adjunct of organic sensations which accompany the 
attitude need be changed. Strip it of these sensations and you have left 
only an intellectual act ; add them and you have an emotion. Thus the 
essential unity of the mind is realised ” (p. 33). 

In the introduction to this volume Binet promised for next year a study 
begun long ago on the diversity of aptitudes in children, a theory of 
psychological esthetics applied to painting, and an essay in synthetic 
psychology. We may hope that some of these, especially the first, 
was far enough advanced to be published in the next volume of L’année 
Psychologique. 

Over 100 pages of excellent notices and reviews of the psychological 
literature of last year conclude the volume. 

Henry J. Warr. 


Philosophie de la Religion, Par J. J. Gourp. Paris: Félix Alean, 
Pp. xix, 


The late M. Gourd was professor in the philosophical faculty of the 
University of Geneva, and lectured occasionally on the philosophy of 
religion. The present volume is made up of a course of these lectures. 
The author had nearly completed the first revision of his work for the 
press when he died, and the lectures are now published at his request 
and under the editorship of friends. The concluding chapter came into 
their hands in an unrevised state, and they have thought it advisable to 
amplify the argument by extracts from a previous book of the author's 
as well as from notes of his lectures. M. Boutroux has written an ap- 
preciative Preface in which he indicates the philosophical standpoint 
from which Prof. Gourd treated the problem of religion. 

After defining his standpoint in an Introduction the author proceeds 
to discuss his subject under two heads. The former, which is much the 
longer, is entitled ** The Sphere of Religion,” and the latter ‘* Religious 
Doctrine”. It ought to be said, however, that the book is not by any 
means a Philosophy of Religion in the full sense of the term. The 
history and psychology of the religious consciousness are ignored, and 
the speculative problems of religion receive only a fragmentary dis- 
cussion. In fact Prof. Gourd’s book is not a systematic treatise but 
rather a number of apergus in which a central idea is vindicated and its 
bearing on religion shown. The book is an independent and suggestive 
performance, yet by no means complete nor always convincing. 

The scope and method of Prof. Gourd’s religious philosophy are deter- 
mined by certain epistemological principles which he sets in the foreground 
and insists upon throughout. The Introduction is termed L’Incoordon- 
nable, and he seeks here and in his First Part to show how an element 
which is not to be co-ordinated or ritionalised is found in the theoretical 
and practical spheres, in art and in social life. Truth, we are told, means 
the enlargement of the mind rather than correspondence with reality ; 
and this ‘enlargement’ is secured by the work of knowledge in co-ordina- 
ting or organising the elements of experience in a connected and coherent 
fashion. But this process of articulation leads in the end to irreducible 
elements which cannot be brought within the connected order. And we 
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must at least agree with the writer that the exercise of reason always 
implies something which has to be rationalised. This irreducible element, 
it is contended, is not cut off from reality: it is involved in it although it 
eludes the categories of co-ordination. The existence of this refractory 
factor forces itself upon us at various points. We cannot absorb the idea 
of value in that of reality, and the fact of contingency or freedom is not 
to be merged in the conception of law. Push the examination of the 
category of causality or substance far enough, and you find that it dis- 
solves into an identity in which the real differences of things are lost. 
M. Gourd thinks the non-rational element is found in the practical sphere 
in the fact of sacrifice, which he terms an act of liberty that escapes the 
law of the subject. His argument is not very cogent, and this interpreta- 
tion of sacrifice rests on an illegitimate separation of the individual from 
the social side of morality. The ‘sublime’ is called L’incoordonnable 
esthétique. Finally the author sees in Mysticism an attempt to transcend 
the dualisms and distinctions of experience. But he quite rightly notes 
that the negative attitude of Mysticism to the given world has often re- 
sulted in the impoverislment of its own content. 

All this may not seem germane to the subject proper-of the book, but 
what is characteristic in Gourd’s theory is the identification of the sphere 
which transcends co-ordination with that of religion. Kant has no doubt 
influenced him, and he holds with Kant that to turn metaphysics into a 
kind of theodicy is to condemn it to an illusory task. For him the place 
and meaning of religion define themselves over against the proved in- 
adequacy of the scientific and rational articulation of experience. Yet 
there are features in this method which are calculated to provoke doubts. 
Why should the domain of the non-rational coincide with that of religion / 
and how is the explanation of religion to be found in this region’ We 
get no clear answer. The author himself favours the theistic view ; but 
seeing that he has reached the conception of the sphere and function of 
religion by a negative criticism of experience, one would like to know on 
what evidence he invests the religious relationship with positive content. 
lf he means to invoke faith and to draw on the vaiue-judginents, it is not 
made plain. He asserts indeed that there must be a solidarity between 
the different forms of what defies co-ordination: yet his own argument 
does not necessarily yield this inference, and we are not told the grounds 
for the statement. On the whole we should say that the religious philo- 
sopher ought to stand closer to the facts of religious experience, and to 
adopt a much more direct and positive method than Prof. Gourd has done. 

The two chapters of the Second Part are termed Lu théologie tradi- 
tionelle and La théologie de Vineoordounable. The former does not refer 
to the theology of the Churches, as one might suppose, but to that of the 
traditional philosophy. In this chapter M. Gourd argues against the 
idea of a God who is infinite, under necessity, and a universal cause. 
Such conceptions leave no room for the non-rational side of experience 
and break down before the fact of moral evil. In the concluding chapter 
he insists that the divine activity must transcend law even while operating 
through law. He is decidedly opposed to the notion of God as the unity 
of things, and thinks that infinity excludes personality. God is transcen- 
dent in the sense that he transcends the scientific organisation of reality, 
but he is intimately related to nature though always distinguished from 
it. In all this the writer is in touch with recent philosophical develop- 
ments. He attributes personality to the divine Being, apparently on 
grounds of value ; but the discussion in these concluding pages is very 
slight and rapid, and would no doubt have been revised and extended by 
the author had he been spared. The closing words of this able and in- 
teresting, if rather unsatisfying, work indicate Prof. Gourd’s attitude to 
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current religion: ‘‘ Let us transform religious institutions in accordance 
with our conclusions on religion, but let us beware of laying on them a 
rash, and an irreverent and revolutionary hand”. The writer was at all 
events no iconoclast. 

G. GALLoway. 


La Philosophie de William James. By Tu. FLournoy, Saint-Blaise. 
Foyer Solidariste, 1911. Pp. 219. 


This little book deserves a hearty welcome as being the best and most 
interesting account which has appeared up to date of the great American 
thinker whom the civilised world lost just as he was about to put his 
unique message into tinal form. It is also an expression of sympathy 
from a kindred soul, admirably endowed to appreciate the works of a man 
like James. The ordinary pedant, whose mind works dialectically or not 
at all, fails entirely to grasp James’s open-mindedness, informality and 
healthy contempt for verbalities, and cannot put hii together again out 
of his various utterances. The literal-minded critic, who conscientiously 
compares what has been said in ditferent contexts, and proceeds to neglect 
the context, is almost equally at fault. But as an old friend and excellent 
psychologist Prof. Flournoy succeeds in drawing a living and well-propor- 
tioned picture, albeit with a certain emphasis on the religious side, while 
the psychological is passed over with the adequate remark that James was 
probably the greatest psychologist that ever ved. This religious emphasis 
is due to the fact that the book was originally delivered as a set of !setures 
to the Christian Students’ Society of Geneva, who in 1910 hidasxed James 
te address them. In particular Prof. Flournoy brings out the significance 
of the fact that James's first signed work (in 1878) was a defence of the 
right to believe. This, as he rightly observes, establishes the moral 
origin of James’s rejection of monism, and shows that in his fundamental 
convictions he never wavered. And this is not the only point where even 
advanced students of James's philosophy will read Prof. Flournoy’s lucid 
and artistic exposition with pleasure and with profit. 
F. C. S. 


Zur Geschichte des Terminismus, A trrep Kturmany. (Abhandlungen 
zur Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte, Herausgegeben von Prof. R. 
Falckenberg. 20 Heft.) Leipzig, 1911. Pp. viii, 127. 


The author traces the development of Nominalistic ways of thought fron: 
the fourteenth century to our own time, selecting for special consideration 
four writers, Occam, Condillac, Helmholtz and Mauthner (a philologer- 
philosopher with whom I must confess myself entirely unacquainted, 
though his works, to judge from Dr. Kiihtinann’s quotations must be 
suggestive and entertaining reading). To my own mind the historical 
sketch really serves to exhibit the impossibility of a consistent Nominalism 
with unusual clearness. Even Occam’s Terminism (though Dr. Kiiht- 
mann seems to regard the modern developments of mathematics as its 
final triumph over Realism), is not really capable of standing before 
serious criticism. The admission that the ‘‘term” is not a mere jlatus 
vocis but ‘*suppones” for a real thing or things is a deadly enough one, 
but a little reflexion will show that even this concession is not sufficient 
for the purposes of science. For on the ‘ terminist” view the problem 
of universals is got over by saying that an image of a perfectly individual 
man may ‘‘suppone ” for a whole collection of beings generically like him. 
But now, when I think ‘‘any man is mortal,’ what kind of particular 
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image ‘‘suppones ” for the ‘‘any,’ which is a fundamental part of my 
meaning/ If we pass to propositions of relation the difficulty is even 
more obvious. #.y. I say ** John Smith believes that Home Rule will be in 
operation by 1915”. What conceivable image can ‘‘suppone” for the 
relation here asserted between John Smith and what he believes? The 
possibility of making and understanding one such assertion seems enough 
of itself to dispose of the whole conception of particular sense-data and 
memory-images of them as the exclusive contents of our thinking. The 
types of relation have also to be adinitted as indispensable, and types of 
relation are both universals and also in general non-representable by 
imagery. Hence as it seems to me, the Scholastic advocates of Realism 
were absolutely in the right on the main point, the existence of wnirer- 
salia ante rem. The modern developments in mathematics are, rightly 
understood, the very reverse of a victory for any form of Nominalism. 
In Mathematics, Nominalism should mean the doctrine that the symbols 
with which we operate ave the objects which we are studying, e.g. that 
the associative and commutative laws of Addition and Multiplication are 
actually statements about the written or printed symbols + and x. This 
is a view which has had its supporters, but it is not to them that we owe 
the great developments like Cantor’s Theory of the Transfinite, or the 
reconstruction of the Calculus on a sound logical basis. Altogether Dr. 
Kihtmann seems, as he himself admits. very imperfectly acquainted 
with the present state of Symbolic Logic and the Philosophy of Mathe- 
matics. The only writer on Formal Logie whom he quotes at all is 
Schrider, whose work is prior to the developments which have made 
Symbolic Logic so potent an instrument in the mathematician’s hands, 
and though he alludes to Cantor, it is suggestive that he should still regard 
the Calculus as dealing with real Infinitesimals, and should talk about 
“imaginary numbers,’ and ‘‘space of #-dimensions”’ as being mere 
Denkmiglichkeiten. As though an ‘‘imaginary number’’ were not as 
“real” as any other number, or as though it were known that experience 
will never present us with continua of more than three dimensions, which 
is all that is meant by a ‘space of -dimensions” (n. 7). Why should 
not tastes turn out to be a four-dimensional continuum, and again, if a 
serious attempt should ever be made to construct an Hedonic Calculus, 
who can say off-hand that pleasures may not prove to have more than three 
dimensions 

The author's own final conclusion, as we should expect, is that ‘‘all 
knowledge is relative,” but I am not clear in what sense he means to be 
understood. In one place he seems to mean that our knowledge is limited 
by the fewness avd faultiness of our sense-organs. This is no doubt true, 
but does not prove anything as to the ‘relativity’ of such knowledge 
as we have. An archangel, no doubt, knows more than I do,—but has he 
a different multiplication table from mine’ Elsewhere I think Dr. Niiht- 
mann commits the common fallacy of regarding the relation between 
knower and known as a causal one, ¢.4., he seriously argues that because 
T don’t see things when I shut my eyes, the presence of my eye must be 
a condition of the existence of what I see. Hence he treats the truism 
that there is ‘‘no object without a subject” as equivalent to the highly 
significant statement that nothing exists unperceived, and even goes se 
far as to speak of a rock which I see as my presentative activity”. 

A. E. Taytor. 
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Kant’s Gesammelte Schriften. Herausgegeben von der Kéniglich, 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Band xiv. Dritte 
Abtheilung: Handschriftlicher Nachlass. Erster Band. Mathe- 
matik-Physik and Chemie-Physische Geographie. Mit 66 Figuren. 
Berlin : Druck und Verlag von Georg Reimer, 1911. Pp. lxii, 637. 
Price, bound in half leather, 21 marks. 


This is the first volume of the manuscript reflexions left by Kant. It 
contains the reflexions on mathematics, physics, chemistry and physical 
geograply, and is very carefully edited by Dr. Erich Adickes. Further 
volumes are to contain the reflexions on anthropology, logic, metaphysics, 
moral and juristic philosophy and philosophy of religion (p. xxvi). 

A special point (p. x) consists in references to works published at the 
time of Kant. Thus (p. 23) we get a little insight into Kant’s mind as 
being occupied with the pseudo-problem which vexed sume people in the 
period 1770-80 as to whether the circumference of a circle can be said to 
be at right angles to the radius when segments which are not infinitesimal 
in length are taken. 

The mathematical reflexions, which are arranged in chronological order 
and are often detached calculations on stray bits of paper, appear to be 
on the simple metrical geometry of the circle (not, as the figure on p. 
3 might suggest, on circular orbits) and the theory of parallels. Kant’s 
reflexions on this theory are interesting because of the light they throw 
on his theory of mathematical knowledge. At that time mathematical 
science in Germany was at a low ebb; little or no original work was done, 
and a non-Euclidean Geometry was not contemplated. Kant characteris- 
tically has no doubt about the essential rightness of Euclid but wishes to 
make his theory of parallels more evident. 

In the notes on arithmetic we meet again the well-remembered dots 
of Segner, which appear in the Prolegomena. On page 53 Kant implies 
that the theory of irrationals can only be founded geometrically. 

In the reflexions on physics there is much of interest in connexion 
with the Metaphysische Anfangsgrinde, but there seems to be no evidence 
even of a thorough study of Newton’s Principia. Physics-and chemistry, 
far more than mathematics, have only developed within the last 120 years, 
and Kant’s contributions in this volume, which does not, of course, 
include the famous Naturgeschichte des Himmels, do not appear to be of 
much value. 

Of the contributions to physical geography we are not qualified to 
speak : it is well known that this was a favourite subject of Kant’s, and 
it is probable that his abilities lay more in the direction of natural science 
than of mathematics. In any case this volume, edited with so much 
pious care, rather confirms the estimate of Kant’s mathematical attain- 
ments which one would conclude from reading his published works. 

E. B. Jourparn. 


Kant’s Ansichten diber Geschichte wnd Bau der Erde. Von Dr. Erica 
Apickes, Professor der Philosophie an der Universitiit Tiibingen. 
Tiibingen : Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1911. Pp. 
viii, 207. 


This tractate is a bye-product of Dr. Adickes’ editorial activities in con- 
nexion with the mass of manuscript material on subjects of a scientific 
nature which the edition of Kant now publishing under the auspices of 
the Berlin Academy is in course of making available for the first time. 
It is also a preliminary study towards that full appraisement of Kant’s 
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position as a man of science which Dr. Adickes allows us to look for in a 
near future. Kant’s well-known speculations as to cosmic evolution, with 
their striking powers of synthesis and intuition, make it abundantly 
clear that the presentation of the scientific side of him is an integral part 
of any complete portraiture of the manand the philosopher. Apart from 
the publication, present and to come, of additional data, Dr. Adickes has 
advanced the possibility of such a presentation, by undertaking to indi- 
cate and to date the origination of Kant’s various views on the formation 
of the earih and its surface, and any changes which those views subse- 
quently underwent, and to determine the nature and extent of Kant’s 
dependence upon contemporary writers. When did a doctrine as to the 
distribution of mountains over the earth’s surface, or the nature of 
deserts or the effect of earthquakes first enter into Kant's teaching? 
If it was modified, how and in what sense was it modified? Was it 
original, or was he drawing in substance upon Buffon or Buache or upon 
one of a host of obscurer writers, among whom Prof. Adickes seems to 
move with familiarity, though they have long passed to a limbo from 
which there is no return’ The answers tend to mark out Kant as learned 
rather than a pioneer of research, to show him dependent on others for 
the basic material which he then often shot through and through with 
ideas, to exalt his architectonic or constructive powers at the expense of 
that long patience which constitutes scientific genius. Flashes of insight 
and occasional marvels of construction there were, but a sense of con- 
trolled, because controlling, experience seems to have been lacking. If 
some such estimate as this should be Dr. Adickes’ final verdict on Kant 
as a force in science, it must be remembered that Kant did not publish 
his lecture-notes, and that what he did publish on natural philosophy has 
a very definite value for its time and place. And that some have ad- 
vanced science without having the scientific vocation. 


Hersert W. Brunt. 


Das Erkenntnisproblem in der Philosophie und Wissenschaft der Neweren 
Zeit. Von Ernst Casstrer. Iter Bd. 2te durchgesehene Auflage. 
Berlin: Verlag Bruno Cassirer, 1911. Pp. xx, 601. 


Good wine needs no bush. This revision of Prof. Ernst Cassirer’s Das 
Erkenutnisproblem calls for welcome, not for formal appraisement. 
Published in 1906-7 (reviewed in Minp, April, 1908), Dr. Cassirer’s 
book at once won merited recognition for the wealth of learning and keen 
analytical power with which he sustained the broad Humanism that holds 
categories to be valid only in virtue of the function that they serve in 
knowledge, vindicated his refusal to separate philosophy and science, and 
traced the development of the method of knowledge in the history of 
thought from the Renascence to Kant. The work was already so good 
that it was certain that Dr. Cassirer would better it ere long. 

Cassirer has now returned with his grip on his main positions strength- 
ened by his important study on Substance and Function (noticed by 
Prof. A. E. Taylor in Mrnp, July, 1911) and has thoroughly recast his 
historical volumes. He has taken into account books and essays of the 
past five years, on Galilei, e.g., and Leonardo, has made some concessions, 
such as so powerful a thinker can well afford to make, to the more sym- 
pathetic of his critics, and has dropped the section on Greek philosophy, 
in which field his competence is general, not special, and which was in 
any case too jejune to be effective. And for the second volume Cassirer 
promises a rewriting of the weak chapter on Gassendi—we could wish 
he had promised the same for Reid—and the much-needed index. It is. 
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unlikely that the revised edition of a book worthy to stand beside Hoff- 
ding’s History of Philosophy will escape translation. 

The interpolation of do£a between sense and imagination (p. 101) is not 
sound Aristotelian doctrine. 

References to the pagination of the original edition would have been 


welcome. 
H. B. 


William James als Religionsphilosoph. By Dr. K. A. Busco. Gét- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1911. Pp. 88. 


The greater part of this well-meaning little book is taken up with a 
conscientious condensation of James’s books, more particularly cf the 
Varieties of Religious Experience, but the last nine pages attempt to 
appraise the religious value of James’s philosophy and the truth and 
error in pragmatism, as they appear to one who is quite sure he has the 
absolutely true religion. This is, of course, an impossible task, and some 
of the results are curious. Pragmatism is censured for rejecting the 
formal notion of truth, because ‘ it cares a/so [!] for material truth’. But 
its notion is utterly inadequate for logic and science (p. 87), and indeed 
destroys the notion of logic, though it may work excellently for positive 
scientific research (pp. 81, 83). In virtue of this ‘ anti-rationalism,’ how- 
ever, pragmatism has great value for religion, for the understanding of 
which intellectualism is ‘ precious little good’ (p. 84). Nevertheless the 
author sees that his antithesis between science and religion will not do, 
that the logical is also a value, and so he finally postulates a philosophy 
of values to include both. As however he is a follower of Rickert, he de- 
mands ‘ absolute’ values, though he seems to think the mere formal claim 
to value a sufficient proof of absoluteness, and makes no attempt to ex- 
plain why values should not be treated in an empirical psychological way. 
His knowledge of pragmatism is confined to James, whom, however, he 
misrepresents only when it is a question of (patriotically) saving the face 
of Kant. At least this seems to be his motive for accusing James of 
being ‘ uncritical’ and ignorant of Kant, on the strength of the ‘ bric-a- 
brac museum’ passage, which he quotes from the California address. 
Yet a few lines above James had explained that it was precisely in the 
use of the critical method that the British philosophers had anticipated 
Kant. Surely it is time that the Germans should credit foreigners also 
with ability to appreciate the meaning of Kant, to detect his contradic- 
tions, and to advance beyond him, and James, after superseding the 
whole foundation of Kantism in the psychology Kant had taken over 
from Hume, was fully entitled to speak as he did of the value of Kant’s 
particular contribution to a ‘ critical’ philosophy. ees 


La Psicologia Contemporanea. Guipo Vitta. Nuova edizione inter- 
amente rifatta. Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1911. 


Prof. Villa, with whose book in its English version, the ‘ Library of 
Philosophy,’ has familiarised us, has been re-reading the makers of 
psychological history in the light of changed values brought about by 
the evolution in this and that theory. And filled with a most divine 
discontent and a quite extraordinary energy, he has decided that no 
patching or pruning of his original exposition would adequately set forth 
the evolution in his own personal equation. This involved, for his indomi- 
table mettle, no brooding on the brevity of life, but a consigning to back 
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shelves a twelve-year-old work of 660 pages, and a reconstructive effort of 
the pen covering the whole ground again, and resulting in a re-adjusted 
purview occupying two-thirds of the original bulk. It is true there was 
the younger version, itself a re-written work, prepared for English 
readers (and [ am not sure that versions in other languages have not ap- 
peared). But this year’s addition to the family differs as much from the 
English version as from the original. except in its relative conciseness, 
however strong a family likeness appears inall. The opening chapter on 
the historical development of psychology is common to all the versions, 
but the somewhat less satisfactory genealogy of English theories of the 
original edition is adhered to, instead of that in the English version. 
The Methods of Psychology follow at once in chapter ii., not iv. Chapter 
iii. contains Structure and Functions of Psychical Life, being a re-cast of 
chapters v. and vi. of the English version. ‘ Mind and Body’ are trans- 
ferred to chapter iv., and chapter v., ‘Object and Limits of Psychology,’ 
is a re-cast of the second English chapter. The brief Conclusion is fol- 
lowed by an excellent Index of Subjects, and one of Names—a highly de- 
sirable terminal improvement, the earlier absence of which was a curious 
defect in a work of reference, and in which the misspelling of Tylor (as 
Taylor) and of Shaftesbury is not corrected. 

Here is no space or fitting occasion to discuss the author’s altered esti- 
mates. We still note that the historical development occupying his 
mind is at least as much the development of the metaphysical bases and 
inductions of psychological inquiries as that of the scientific inquiries 
themselves. The work might be quite as fitly entitled Philosophy of 
Cont»mporary Psychology. And this being so, some account might have 
been taken of the psychological developments taking shape in connexion 
with recent philosophy of perception in this country. Once more, the 
twenty-first century may cavil at the over-comprehensive title as less 
fitting than Contemporary Psychology in Europe and America would 
have been. But this reflexion belongs to the re-adjusted perspectives of 
the future. Meanwhile the psychological student owes a great debt to 
Prof. Villa’s splendid energy thus to tell us de novo how the sphere of 
such inquiries is growing, and of how he is growing along with it all 


the time. 
C. A. F. Ruys Davips. 


Manuali Hoepli. Elementi di Eticau. G. Vipart. Third edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. Milan: Ulrico Hoepli, 1911. Pp. xiv, 380. 


An excellent little work which combines an ethical doctrine of ‘‘self- 
realisation,” akin in spirit and often in language, to that of Green, and 
inspired, like the thought of Green, by the aim to present the essentiais 
of Kantianism in a more concrete and, if I may use the phrase, deforma- 
lised version, with an acute historical, sociological and psychological analy- 
sis of the psychology of conduct. With almost the whole of the work the 
present reviewer is glad to find himself in hearty agreement and particu- 
larly with the careful and penetrating analysis of the psychological grades 
of sympathy and volition. Prof. Vidari treats of his subject in two books, 
of which the first, on “The Bases of Ethics” supplies the necessary 
historical, sociological and psychological preparation for the second, ‘* The 
Doctrine of Morals”. This book has again two parts, the first treating of 
the general character of the ‘‘ good” or moral “ideal,” which Prof. 
Vidari finds, like many of us, in human personality itself, the second (in 
which there is much useful discussion of contemporary moral and social 
problems), of the “moral life” as the struggle for the actualisation of the 
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good. His general attitude will be readily understood from the fact 
that he regards the ‘‘ good”’ as ultimately consisting in the synthesis of 
“freedom ’ with ‘‘solidarity,” as the all-important factors in human 
personality and that his last word on the subject of duty is this: *‘'To 
develop and promote human personality may well be said to be the 
supreme exigency of life, and at the same time the supreme imperative i 
of the universal] order, or reality, as interpreted by idealism”. The i 
metaphysical implications of morality are left to be discussed in a brief 

appendix, since Prof. Vidari holds strongly that the discussion of them 

forms no part of the doctrine of morals, but is only in place when we re- 

flect on the problem how the results of different sciences, already in- 


dependently won, are to be united in a final philosophical theory of 1 
reality. In his conclusion as to what these implications are, he agrees ) 
closely with Kant, or perhaps even more with Green, since the highest pos- | 
tulate, apart from which a genuine absolute moral law is declared to be i 


impossible, is that ‘‘the supreme ideal is the revelation in man of a 
universal Thought which penetrates Being and Life through and through 
until it finds the organs best fitted for its expression in human fellowship, 
in custom, in history, in the civic life. Then the ideal of human personality 
appears to us asa spark of this very universal Thought, a fragment of 
the supreme Reality.” A yood feature of the book is the addition to 
cach chapter of a short bibliography, and it is pleasing to find recent 
British thought well represented in these lists. 


A. E. Taytor. 


Received also :— 


B. Bosanquet, The Principle of Individuality and Value, the Gifford 
Lectures for 1911, delivered in Edinburgh University, Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd., London, 1912, pp. xxxv, 409. 

B. Bosanquet, Legic, or the Morphology of Knowledge, two vols., second 
edition, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1911, pp. viii, 384 ; xi, 327. 

F. ©. S. Schiller, Formal Logie; a Scientitie and Social Problem, Mae- 
millan & Co., Lid., London, 1912, pp. xviii, 423. 

Josiah Royce, William James and Other Essays on the Philosophy of 
Life, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1911, pp. xi, 301. 

A. T. Shearman, The Scope of Forma! Logie ; the New Logical Doctrines 
Eepounded, with Some Criticisms, London, University of London 
Press, published for the University of London Press Ltd., by 
Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C., 1911, pp. xiv, 165. 

Clement C. J. Webb, Problems in the Relations of God and Man, London, 
James Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 1911, pp. xii, 288. 

Harold P. Cooke, Maurice, the Philosopher (a Dialogue), or Happiness, 
Love, and the Good, with an introduction by Dr. F. C. 8. Schiller, 
Cainbridge, W. Hetfer & Sons, Ltd., 1912, pp. xiii, 106. 

Bertrand Russell, The Problems of Philosophy (‘* Home University 
Library ”), London, Williams & Norgate, pp. viii, 255. 

Robert Adamson, A Short History of Logic, edited by W. R. Sorley, : 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1911, pp. x, : 
266. 

Charles Mercier, 4 New Logic, London, William Heinemann, 1912, pp. 
XXvii, 422. 


Amelia Hutchison Stirling, M.A., Jumes Hutchison Stirling, His Life | 
and Work, with Preface by the Rt. Hon. Viscount Haldane of 
Cloan, T. Fisher Unwin, London, Adelphi Terrace ; Leipsic, Insel- ; 


strasse, 1912, pp. vill, 379. 
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Ivor L. L. Tuckett, The Evidence for the Supernatural ; a Critical Study 
made with ‘* Uncommon Sense,” London, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Tribner & Co., Ltd., 1911, pp. 599. 

George Malcolm Stratton, Psychology of the Religious Life, London, 
George Allan & Co., Ltd., Ruskin House, 44 and 45 Rathbone 
Place, 1911, pp. xii, 376. 

W. Stanley Jevons, The Theory of Political Economy, with Notes and an 
Extension of the Bibliography of Mathematical Economic Writings, 
by H. Stanley Jevons, MacMillan & Co., Ltd., London, 1911, pp. 
lxiv, 339. 

Lord Ernest Hamilton, Jnvrolution, Mills & Boon, Ltd., London W., 
1912, pp. 384. 

Prabhu Dutt Shastri, The Doctrine of Maya, In the Philosophy of the 
Veddntd, London, Luzac & Co. (Publishers to the Indian Office), 
46 Great Russell Street, W.C., 1911, pp. xiv, 138. 

Hubert Gruender, Psychology without a Soul, a Criticism, St. Louis, 

London, 1912, pp. xviii, 245. 

James Lindsay, New Essays, Literary and Philosophicul, William Black- 
wood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1912, pp. xvi, 184. 

David Balsillie, An Examination of Professor Bergson’s Philosophy, 
London, Williams & Norgate, 1912, pp. xii, 228. 

Joseph Solomon, Bergson (‘* Philosophies, Ancient and Modern’”’), 
London, Constable & Co, Ltd., 1911, pp. 128. 

Emile Boutroux, William James, Librairie Armand Colin, 5 Rue de 
Meziéres, Paris, 1911, pp. 142. 

Samuel Robertson Honey, The Referendum among the English, a 
Manual of Submissions to the People” in the American States,” 
with an Introduction by J. St. Loe Strachey, Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., London, 1912, pp. xxxv, 114, 

Alfred Williams Momerie, M.A., Personality, the Beginning and End 
of Metaphysics, and a Necessary Assumption in all Positive 
Philosophy, reprinted from the fifth and last edition, London, 
H. R. Allenson, Ltd., Racquet Court, Fleet Street, E.C., pp. 89. 

Rudolf Eucken, Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideal, the Fundamentals of a New 
Philosophy of Life, translated with Introductory Note by Alban 
G. Widgery, London, Adam & Charles Black, 1911, pp. xxii, 377. 

Emile Boutroux, William James, translated from the Second Edition by 
Archibald and Barbara Henderson, Longmans, Green & Co., 
London, New York, Bombay and Calcutta, 1912, pp. vii, 126. 

Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 1905-190 , Washing- 
ton Government Printing Office, 1911, pp. 672. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 
showing the Operations, Expenditures and Condition of the In- 
stitution for the year ending June 30, 1910, Washington Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1911, pp. 688. 

Henry Lagrésille, Monde Moral: Ordre des Fins eé des Progrés (Le 
Fonctionnisme Universel], Paris, Librairie Fischbacher [Societé 
Anonyme], 1911, pp. 517. 

Th. Flournoy, La Philosophie de William James, Saint-Blaisé, Foyer 
Solidariste, 1911, pp. 219. 

Albert L. Caillet, Traitement Mental et Culture Spirituelle, la Santé et 
VHarmonie dans la Vie Humaine, Paris, Vigot Fréres, Editeurs, 
23 Place de 1’ Reole-de-Médecine, 1912. pp. xiii, 399. 

Dr. Viktor Kraft, Weltbegriff und Erkenntnisbegriff, Eine erkenntnis- 
theoretische Untersuchung, Leipzig, Verlag von Johann Ambrosius 

Barth, 1912, pp. xii, 282. 
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Aenesidemus oder iiber die Fundamente der von dem Hern Professor 
Reinhold in Jena, gelieferten Elementare Philosophie von Gott- 
lob Ernst Schultze, Besorgt von Dr. Arthur Liebert [Newdrachte 
seltener philosophischer Werke, Herausg. ron der Kantgesellschaft, 
1 Band], Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1911, pp. xviii, 351. 

William Stern, Die Differentielle Psychologie in ihren Methodischen 
Grundlagen, an Stelle einer zweiten Autlage des Buches, iiber 
Psychologie der individuellen Differenzen [Ideen zu einer differen- 
tiellen Psychologie] Leipzig, Verlag yon Johann Ambrosius Barth, 
1911, pp. ix, 503. 

Wilhelm Jerusalem, Die Aufyaben des Lehvers an Hoheren Schulen 
Erfahrungen und Wausche, Gweite, neu verfasste Autlage der 
Schrift, Die Aufgaben des Mittelschullehrers Wien und Leipzig, 
Wilhelm Braumiiller, K. u. K. Hof und Universitats Buch- 
hiindler, 1912, pp. ix, 392. 

Franz Brentano, Aristoteles Lehre vom Ursprung des Menschlichen Geistes, 
Leipzig, Verlag von Veit & Co., 1911, pp. viii, 165. 

Dr. Friedrich Boden, Hamburg, Die Instinktbedingtheit der Wahrheit 
und Erfahrung, Berlin, Druck und Verlag von Leonhard Simion, 
Nf., 1911, pp. 80. 

Philosophische Betrachtungen, Fraqmente aus dem literavischen. Nachlass 
von Gustav Levinstein, Berlin, S.W., 48, Verlag von Leonhard 
Simion, Nf., 1912, pp. 99. 7 

Antonio Aliotta, La Reazione Idealistica contro la Scienza, Opera pre- 
miata dalla Societi Reale di Napoli, Palermo, Casa Editrice, 
“Optima,” 1912, pp. xvi, 526. 

Dr. William Mackenzie, Alle »Fonti della Vita Prolegomeni di Scienza 
e @Arte per unu Filosofia della Natura, con sei Tavole Fuori 
Festo due in nero e quattro a colori, 1912, A. F. Formiggini, 
Editore in Genova, pp. 387. 
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Revirw. Vol. xx., No. 4. G. T. Ladd. ‘The 
Ontological Problem of Psychology.’ [Ontological speculation is often 
dismissed by scientitic men as unfruitful ; the author argues, with 
special reference to the category of substance, that it is inescapable in 
physical science and is very directly bound up with the progress of 
psychology. In physics, it is true, the reduction of matter to a ‘that 
which,’ or to an all-embracing ether, has resulted in the aporia of appear- 
ance and reality ; we arrive at a system of ideas, mutually determining 
in an empty shell of space and time, and compelling us to believe that we 
think them—though they are independent of our thought—as they really 
are and as they verily perform. Why should we not accept the conclusion 
that ‘to be both the active subject and the suffering object of character- 
istic forms of energy, under the conditions of time and space,” is to be 
really existent’ In psychology, the difficulty here recognised does not 
exist ; for to the Self all its ‘ appearances ’ are expressions of its ‘reality’. 
It follows that the advance of psychology (by the use of scientitic method, 
by the concept of genesis, by a right understanding of multiple person- 
ality, etc.) means a real progress also in the metaphysics of psychology. ] 
J. E. Boodin. ‘Knowing Things.’ [(1) We try to unlock the reality of 
things by means of their qualities, the constant and describable ways in 
which we must take nature in its concrete contexts. These qualities are 
positively and negatively detined : they are or constitute the thing ; they 
are not created by human nature, though this is an indispensable condi- 
tion of their significance ; they are not metaphysically final. (2) The 
importance of qualities is not absolute, but relative to present purpose ; 
they are certain permanent expectancies which we can have with regard 
to things under definite conditions ; they must be taken as objective 
whenever they enable us to identify and piedict the things with which 
we have to deal. (3) They are not to be confused with sensations, since 
they are qualifications of a certain interest in the world as sensed ; nor (4) 
with relations, since our taking a quality in various contexts does not 
co ipso alter the quality ; nor (5) with values, since these depend on the 
will for their existence, while qualities depend on it only for their signifi- 
cance.] A. H. Jones. ‘ Professor Pringle-Pattison’s Epistemological 
Realism.’ [Prof. Prinyle-Pattison offers the complementary doctrines of 
metaphysical monism and epistemological realism as the truth of classical 
dualism. Indirect proof of the existence of objects is found in instinctive 
and universal belief, and in the failure of alternative theory (idealism) to 
explain experience ; indirect proof of the validity of knowledge in the 
leading of any other hypothesis to scepticism. The writer argues that the 
appeal to metaphysical monism does not overcome the difficulties inherent 
in historical dualism; and that the disjunction upon which the indirect 
proofs are based would not be recognised as valid by any idealist. In 
detail, the category of correspondence is applicable neither to perception 
nor to conception ; reality must be sought in and not outside experience ; 
our theory of the nature of experience must be organic or functional, not 
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existential.] Reviews of Books. Notices of New Books. Summaries of 
Articles. Notes. Vol. xx., No. 5. H.H. Joachim. ‘ Plato’s Distince- 
tion between ‘‘True” and ‘‘ False” Pleasures and Pains.’ [Common 
opinion, and many traditional arguments for and against hedonism, 
assume that there is a radical difference between feeling and such 
experiences as knowing and willing. For these divide into act and con- 
tent, a that and a what; and while the act is certain and actual, the con- 
tent may be true or false, good or bad, real or illusory: whereas feeling 
has no what distinguishable from its that; feelings are just the sheerly 
actual feeling-pleased and feeling-pained ; there is no qualitative ditfer- 
entiation of pleasures or of pains. The writer attacks both positions. 
The disjuneta in knowing and willing ave essentially correlative; varia- 
tion of the one necessitates Variation of the other; the supposed un- 
assailabie certainty of the bare act is a mistake. And feeling, like 
knowing and willing, shows both act and content; ‘fact of the feeling’ 
and ‘somewhat felt’ are correlative, inseparable and reciprocally con- 
ditioning moments. But is not, nevertheless, the ‘ whole experience’ in 
feeling non-relational / Possibly, in rapture and agony; though even 
here differences of reality and illusoriness may be made out. Certainly 
not in ordinary pleasures and pains ; everyday speech bears direct witness 
against such a view, and the reduction of feeling to an adjectival ‘ colour- 
ing’ of other experiences is anything but scientific. Plato’s question is 
therefore not easily dismissed, but appears rather as of high importance. | 
W. B. Pillsbury. ‘The Role of the [ype in Simple Mental Processes.’ 
[Perception is not adequately described either as group of sensations or 
as complex of responsive movements. The mental life took shape as a 
process of interpretation, by way of trial and error ; working hypotheses 
sprang up spontaneously, were modified or confirmed, and finally, as 
what the author terms ‘types,’ acquired a form adequate to experience. 
When organised and fully developed, the type becomes the real; the 
system of types is the system of knowledge, and this is the universe of 
ultimate reality. As psychological datum, the type may be a transformed 
and corrected image, or a consciousness dependent on more or less 
explicit reference to (partial recall of) the different experiences and uses 
that gave rise to the type. In perception, we have as types things, 
space, time, relations. In memory, we have the general principle ; to 
understand is to refer to types; and the reference makes learning easy, 
makes it permanent, and ensures recall on the proper occasion. Recog- 
nition is effected by reference to a familiar event that by repetition and 
cross-connexion has become a type. Reasoning goes on by aid of the 
type of types, the concept. Actions are organised into useful and con- 
sistent groups, which are touched otf by thinking of some typical end. 
In short, ‘* Mind can be understood only with reterence to organisation 
and the resulting types and system”’.} A. Lalande. ‘ Philosophy in 
France, 1910.’ [Chiefly concerned with four works: two metaphysical, 
J. J. Gourd, La philosophie de la religion, and C. Dunan, Les dew 
idéalismes ; and two ethical, J. Delvolvé, Rationalisme et tradition, and 
D. Parodi, Le probleme imoral et la pensée contemporaine.| Reviews 
of Books. Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. 
Vol. xx., No. 6. O. Ewald. ‘Geran Philosophy in 1910.’ [The neo- 
Kantian movement (Liebmann Festschrift; Cassirer, Substanzbegriff vu. 
Funktionsbegriff) is tending through Fichte (Rickert, Vom Begriff d. 
Philosophie ; Fichte’s own works) to Hegel (Natorp, Die logischen Grund- 
lagen d. exakten Wissenschagt ; Ebbinghaus, Relativer uv. absoluter Ideal- 
ismus; cf. Windelband, Eriaeuerung d. Hegelianismus). To note 
further are the anti-psychologistic works of Uphues; von Hartmann’s 
System ; the historical studies of Wolff by Pichler and of Bolzano by 
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Bergmann ; Simmel’s Hauptprobleme; Jodl’s Aus der Werkstatt d. 
Philosophie ; the journal Logos, and the composite work Weltanschanung. ] 
T. de Laguna. ‘The [xternality of Relations.’ [(1) That relations in 
general form no part of, are external to, the essential nature of all 
realities is clearly false (cf. mathematics); on the other hand, that some 
relations are inessential to some real beings is plainly true, provided that 
‘inessential’ have any acceptable meaning at all. (2) That relations are 
external to the ‘qualities’ of a thing is, again, a vain presumption ; 
though there is no reason to think that every relation is bound up with 
every quality. (3) The mutual independence of relations is a matter of 
more or less, which must for the most part be empirically determined. 
It follows that no single answer can be returned to the question: Are 
relations external? All depends upon what is meant. An appendix 
discusses the prior question of the distinction between ‘essential’ and 
‘non-essential’. ‘ Essential’ may be relevant to purpose, to the detinition 
or discrimination of a concept, or to a reality (i.¢., to a final concept of 
the reality). In the present paper it has been used in the third meaning. | 
W. K. Wright. ‘The Psychology of Punitive Justice.’ [Resentment 
cannot be the source of punitive justice ; for resentment arises only when 
some other impulse is thwarted—self-assertion, acquisition, sex, the 
gregarious instinct. Most important is the gregarious instinct, which 
works both ways: it arouses resentment against the offender, and also 
tender emotion in his favour; hence the /ew talionis. At a higher stage 
of culture the idea of forgiveness emerges, still on the same instinctive 
basis ; the immediate and personal response to injury is resentment, but 
a refined and strengthened gregarious instinct has grown into the moral 
mandate to feel and act with and for the group ; social pressure conquers 
individual inclination ; we are in presence of the ‘reformatory’ theory 
of punishment. It is to be noted, however, that as the theory has an 
instinctive ground, so it has definite psychological limits ; some crimes 
can never be brought under it. The ‘deterrent’ theory, similarly, has 
its root in instinct ; in emphasising the protective function of punishment 
it simply interprets the meaning and function of the instinct involved. 
This theory dominates public opinion to-day ; and it too has its psycho- 
logical limitations ; it applies only where resentment is felt. Progress 
! will consist in its assimilation by the reformatory theory.] Reviews of 
Books. Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. 


PsycuoLogicaL Review. Voi. xviii, No. 2. W. B. Pillsbury. 
, ‘The Place of Movement in Consciousness.’ [The motor theory is right 
in emphasising the part played by kinzesthetic qualities in every domain : 
in the process of perception, in memory and the higher intellectual opera- 
tions, and on the active side in the organisation of experiences into 
systems of knowledge. It has shifted our ideal of explanation from the 
isolated mental process to such things as interrelation, context, attitude. 
On the other hand, not all conscious qualities are motor ; and what is 
of motor origin comes, not directly from the motor cortex, but indirectly 
by way of kinzesthetic sensations (Cushing). Movement cannot be made 
responsible for the selection of conscious processes ; nor has it meaning, 
in its own right; it acquires meaning. ‘To identity the motor theory 
outright with functional psychology is to reduce functions to new and 
inadequate structures. Finally, movement cannot be regarded as the 
cause of the antecedent conscious states. In fact, consciousness is always 
an organised system, made up of sensation understood with reference 
to movement, and of movement in the light of and under the control 
of sensation.] J. E. W. Wallin. ‘Experimental Studies of Rhythm 
and Time.—1. Qualitative Limens or Grades of Rhythm, and the Ditfer- 
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ence Limen in the Peréeption of Time.’ [(1) Five grades or qualities of 
rhythm may be distinguished. in terms of the amount of temporal ir- 
regularity introduced in the beats of an objectively rhythmical series 
(duple rhythm, trochaic and iambic ; length of rhythmical unit 1-075 and 
0°57 sec., of tones, 0°179 and 0:095 sec., respectively ; discontinuous and 
continuous method): excellent, good but somewhat shaky, medium, poor 
or very jerky, disrupted. These grades or rhythin limens are amenable 
to Weber’s Law, the numerical constant being 1/3; they are bands, or 
temporal spans, and are separated by narrower interliminal spans. They 
are smaller for the trochaic than for the iambic pattern, and introspection 
gives the trochee the advantage on the score of vesthetic satisfaction. (2) 
A change in time is apprehended earlier than a change in rhythmical 
quality ; and the temporal limen is an edge or line, not a span. The per- 
ceptions of time and of rhythm are thus not identical processes. Lhe 
limens are slightly smaller for the trochaic measure. They average about 
5 per cent. of the interval length.]| H. L. Hollingworth. * Experimental 
Studies in Judgment.—1. Judgments of the Comic.’ {Ten observers 
sorted thirty-nine jokes into ten piles, according to ‘ degree of funniness,’ 
five times over. (1) Judyment. At first, individuals agree more closely 
on the good than on the poor, but with successive repetitions this differ- 
ence disappears; on the other hand, a given individual is, on the 
average, more certain of his judgments in the lower sections. Further, 
a large individual variability is correlated directly with approximation 
to the group-average. In several kinds of judgment involving affective 
discrimination, the evidence shows that there are only four distinct 
grades of merit in the material on which a group of observers will in the 
long run agree. (2) Adaptation. If we group the jokes by the per- 
sistence of their effect, we find a waxing group (naive jokes, calamity- 
jokes with self-induced predicament), a waning group (retort, pun, wit, 
caricature, occupation-jokes). and a static group (unclassifiable, naireté of 
the order of the pun, calamity-jokes with other-induced predicament). 
(3) Theory. The waxing group accords with Schauer’s category of the 
objective-com:c. the waning group with his subjective-comic, while the 
static group contains both elements.| H. James, Jr., and E. B. Holt. 
‘A List of the Published Writings of William James.’ Editorial An- 
nouncement. [International Psychological Congress of 1913.] Vol. 
xviii, No. 3. R. Dodge. ‘A Working Hypothesis for Inner Psycho- 
physics.’ [The doctrine of psychophysical parallelism (which the writer 
does not define) makes against the development of an inner psycho- 
physics : it diverts us from the search for the peculiar characteristics of 
the nervous processes which appear necessarily to condition conscious- 
ness ; it fails to tell us why supraliminal intensities alone have conscious 
correlates ; it breaks down when we try to make it concrete in terms 
of force, work, fatigue, inhibition, etc. ; and by its implied Ignorabimus 
it forbids any estimate of the kind of organic integration that might 
approximate consciousness as we know it. If we attempt such an esti- 
mate, we arrive as a working hypothesis at the principle of apperceptive 
integration (Erdmann), which names a complex reproductive process, 
occurring at every moment of developed consciousness, in which the 
present nervous excitation (so far as consciously effective) directly 
arouses and fuses with the residua of like past excitations. while it also 
arouses indirectly the residua of past excitations with which it has been 
connected. This principle is adequate to the organisation of conscious- 
ness, ¢.7.. to the functional unity of our personal consciousness, and applies 
in clear-cut form to the problems of animal consciousness ; it also accords 
with the neuron theory of the nervous system. As to the ultimate 
question of the stuff of consciousness, we can only say that it is a logical 
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accident ; any stuff in the universe, rightly integrated, would constitute 
a kind of consciousness.| V. A. C. Henmon. ‘The Relation of the 
Time of a Judgment to its Accuracy.’ [Judgments of the length of 
lines. (1) The time of judgment increases uniformly as the degree of 
contidence decreases. The time of wrong judgments is on the average 
longer, and is more variable, than that of right judgments ; there seem, 
however, to be two types of wrong judgments, the overhasty and the 
prolonged. (2) Individual differences show in range of variability, in 
accuracy of discrimination (2: 1), in time of judgment (1/3 to 1 sec.), 
and in degree of confidence (10 per cent. to 90 per cent. of perfect con- 
fidence in d00 trials). Degree of confidence is positively correlated with 
accuracy, but is not a reliable index ; observers who judge quickly are 
neither more or less accurate than those who judge slowly; there are 
no significant sex-ditferences in accuracy, in time, in contidence, or in 
the correlations of these.] J. E. W. Wallin. * Experimental Studies 
of Rhythm and Time.—mn. The Preferred Length of Interval (Tempo).’ 
[With objectively similar metronome beats (method of paired compari- 
sons) the preferred tempo for all observers averaged 0°519 sec. ; a rate 
of 0°50 to 0°60 sec. may be accepted as the most probable value. 
However, preference is conditioned upon many and varied factors, so 
that a norm can hardly be established. There is no definable relation 
between preference of tempo and musical capacity. Timing the spon- 
taneous responses to music in theatres gave a preferred tempo of 0°51 
sec. (probable value, U-41 to 0°70 sec.), which agrees well with the ex- 
perimental results. } 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy. Vol. xxii., No. 5. S. Es 
Barnholt and M. Bentley. ‘Therma! Intensity and the Area of Stimu- 
lus.’ [It has often been observed that large surfaces are sensed as colder 
or warmer than small surfaces of the same temperature. This result is 
not a matter of summation of sensations from a number of temperature- 
organs ; for work with determinate temperature-spots shows that the in- 
tensity of sensation depends primarily on the most highly tuned of the 
organs involved. The co-operating factor is not adaptation, which can be 
eliminated by the successive stimulation of different areas; or sense- 
feeling, since indifference may be secured by the use of small areas and 
moderate intensities of stimulus; or such organic concomitants as shiver 
or visceral displacement ; or a confusion of thermal intensity with extent 
or with pressure, since this is avoided by practice under detinite instruc- 
tions ; or inequality of thermal tuning, since a large area of low tuning 
can be made sensibly equal to a small area of high responsiveness. It is 
found in the more favourable conditions afforded by the larger stimulus 
for conduction from the bodily surface to the temperature-organs.] E. 
Jacobson. ‘Consciousness under Anesthetics.’ | keport of conscious- 
ness during a 16 min. anvesthesia induced by nitrous oxide and air. The 
author concludes that the higher intellectual functions, if they are habi- 
tually employed in the normal life, may under these conditions persist 
even after vision and other lower functions, psychical and physiological, 
have gone. He also urges that the surgical criteria of iack of conscious- 
ness are unreliable ; we may assume it in the case of activities which, in 
the normal life, are incapable of conscious initiation or may go on with- 
out conscious attendance ; but other activities (talking, struggling) may 
have been conscious, even if the patient has no memory of them on 
arousal. Whether slight consciousness should be permitted, in prolonged 
operations, is of course a matter for the surgeon alone to determine. ] 
A. de V. Schaub. ‘On the Intensity of Images. [Report of experi- 
ments on images of tone, noise, weight, and light. All observers agree 
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that these images possess the attribute of intensity; the memory image 
is often an exact intensive reproduction of the sensation, whether this 
were weak or strong; the image of imagination, though usually of 
moderate intensity, may on occasion be very strong or very weak ; the 
type-image is almost always of medium intensity. The scale of imaginal 
intensity begins at a point lying at least as low as the first term of the 
sensory scale ; whether it extends to the terminal stimulus is doubtful. 
The attribute appears to be identical for image and for sensation, so that 
these processes are intensively interchangeable; their ditference lies 
rather in texture and context; the images are thin, incomplete, abbre- 
viated, without kinzesthetic setting.]} S. P. Hayes. ‘The Colour- 
Sensations of the Partially Colour-Blind; a Criticism of Current 
Teaching.’ [After a review of the historical cases of monocular (red- 
green) colour-blindness, the author gives a very full account of a new 
case of monocular protanopia. The defect described by von Hippel in 
1880 is almost certainly red-green blindness (deuteranopia) ; the remain- 
ing cases reveal nothing but meagre experimentation, glaring contradic- 
tion, and theoretical bias. Hayes finds his subject to be undoubtedly 
a protanope, and not an anomalous trichromate; yet she sees green as 
well as blue and yellow; the sensitivity is slightly subnormal, most 
markedly so for green, but the sensation of green is present. The tests 
include colour confusions (Nagel cards, ete.), colour discrimina- 
tion (Hegg pigments, etc.), experiments with spectral lights 
(colour limen, etc.), colour equations (Hering’s apparatus, etc.) at 
various parts of the investigation the author had at his disposal one 
other protanope and nine deuteranopes (all binocular cases). His con- 
clusion is that ‘‘inany intermediate or transitional stages and degrees 
of abnormality may be found to exist between dichromatism and 
normal colour-vision, and that these intermediate forms need not be 
identical with anomalous trichromatism”.] R. Acher. ‘Recent 
Freudian Literature.’ [Abstract of fourteen publications, including 
Freud’s study of da Vinci, Ptister’s of Zinzendorf, Sadger’s of Lenau, and 
Abraham’s of Segantini.}] K. Dunlap. ‘Terminology in the Field of 
Sensation.’ [A plea for uniformity, with suggestions.| Book Reviews. 
Book Notices. Note. B. F. Underwood. ‘Dr. Edmund Montgomery.’ 
Vol. xxii., No.4. E. Jones. ‘The Psychopathology of Everyday Life.’ 
[An illustrated account, on Freudian principles, of forgetfulness, /apsius 
lingue and calami, misprints, false recognition, the mislaying of objects, 
unintentional and casual actions,—topics treated in Freud’s Zur Psy- 
chopathologie des Alltayslebens. Psycho-analysis shows that there is 
always a psychical cause of the occurrence, a motive, which may be fore- 
conscious, unconscious, or compounded of both foreconscious and uncon- 
scious factors. |The motive is repressed by the subject, the repression 
being a mechanism of defence. It is either a counter-impulse, making 
directly against the intended mental operation, or an impulse directed 
against a mental tendency associatively connected with the operation. 
Tts repression constitutes a temporary failure or error of normal mental 
functioning, which may be compared psychologically with a psycho- 
neurotic symptom. The author discusses at length the warrant for 
psycho-analytic interpretation ; argues that an understanding of every- 
day mistakes throws light on psychical determinism, the deeper motives 
of conduct, and the range of affective influences on judgment and decision : 
and believes that their appreciation is socially important, as bearing 
upon the mutual misunderstandings of daily life.} J. E. Downey. 
‘A Case of Coloured Gustation.’ [The subject of this study, an under- 
graduate, has normal olfaction ; his sensitivity to taste is probably de- 
fective, as he places great reliance upon tactual differences in ‘taste,’ 
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although the point cannot be established without an experimental 
separation of taste proper from touch. The taste-colours are enhanced 
by concomitant sensations of smell ; they cannot, however, be classified 
on an olfactory basis, while they can, to a certain extent, be correlated 
with the four taste qualities. They are sensational, not imaginal in 
character. They are, on the whole, indifferent; there has been no 
vesthetic organisation of tastes on the ground of colour. The writer 
suggests, tentatively, that the colours may be derived from those of the 
sources of taste; but the suggestion cannot be generalised. The sub- 
ject gives indications of synwsthetic association of touch and colour (in 
both directions) ; he has, save in exceptional cases, no coloured hearing. ] 
E. B. Titchener. ‘A Note on the Consciousness of Self.’ [Psychology 
may not be defined as ‘the science of the self as conscious’.  Self- 
consciousness appears, in many cases, as an intermittent mode of con- 
scious experience. Like other conscious attitudes it takes shape, 
explicitly or implicitly, under determination; this, in the observa- 
tions recorded, is usually of a social nature.] E. Jacobson. ‘On 
Meaning and Understanding.’ [Experiments, by the ‘method of exa- 
mination,’ on the perception of single letters, the understanding of words, 
and the understanding of brief sentences. A novel feature of method is 
the requirement from the observer of a twofold report, the one covering 
mental processes in the ordinary psychological sense (imageless thoughts 
included), and the other covering the meaning or objective reference of 
the presented stimuli. It was found that process-report and meaning- 
report run parallel to each other, and express different attitudes of the 
psychophysical organism, No imageless process was noted ; and the author 
suggests that the imageless meanings, relations, thoughts, awarenesses of 
the Wiirzburg school are therefore not processes on a par with sensation 
and image, alternating with these in a given experience, but are rather 
renderings of experience from a point of view which excludes processes. | 
Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Vassar College. 
D. Clark, M. S. Goodell, M. F. Washburn. ‘xvi. The Effect of 
Area on the Pleasantness of Colours.’ [Shades, and to a lesser de- 
gree tints. are preferred in large area (625 cm.*); saturated colours, 
with the single exception of red, are preferred in small area 
(25 cm.*).] D. Crawford, M. F. Washburn. ‘xvi. Fluctuations in 
the Aftective Value of Colours during Fixation for One Minute.’ [In 
general, the tendency of associated ideas is to raise the pleasantness of a 
colour, that of adaptation is to lower it. In detail, association favours 
tints ; slightly favours saturated colours ; favours among shades R,0,G, V, 
does not affect B, and affects Y variously. Adaptation is unfavourable to 
tints; among saturated colours favours G,B,V, is hurtful to K,Y, and 
does not affect O; acts variously upon shades. The work was done with 
small squares of the Milton Bradley papers.| W.T. Shepherd. ‘Imi- 
tation in Raccoons.’ [Experiments with four animals, seven months old, 
trained for various tests but (with one exception) new to tests of the 
present kind, gave no evidence of inferential imitation, involving ideation. 
The results accord with those of previous observation.] E. B. Titchener, 
L. R. Geissler. ‘A Bibliography of the Scientific Writings of Wilhelm 
Wundt.’ [Third supplementary list.] Book Reviews. Book Notes. 
Subject Index. 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS. _ Viii., 
10. T. H. Robinson, ‘The Spirit of Conservatism in the Light of His- 
tory.’ [A well-written paper urging that whereas the study of history 
has venerally made for conservatism, conservatism is really condemned 
by history ‘tas a hopeless and wicked anachronism,”’ and that whereas 
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the radical ‘ has hitherto appealed to the future, now he can confidently 
rest his case on past achievement and current success’. ‘‘The long- 
sought sin against the Holy Ghost’”’ may be ‘‘ the refusal to co-oper- 
ate with the vital principle of bettermeat.”] R.M. Ogden. ‘The 
Sixth Annual Meeting of the Southern Society of Philosophy and 
Psychology.’—viii., 11. A. H. Lloyd. ‘'The Logic of Antithesis.’ 
(Treated under the rubrics, mutual reproduction, duplicity of meaning, 
identity of opposites, serial mediation, difference at once in kind and 
degree, dimensional difference, and parallel:sm in all difference.] I. W. 
Riley. ‘*‘ Continental Critics of Pragmatism. IT, Italian.’ [Chiappelli, 
Aliotta, Cesca.] C. E. Ferree and M. G. Rand. ‘ An Experi:nental Study 
ot the Fusion of Coloured and Colourless Light Sensation : The Locus of 
the Action.’ [Brightness affects Colour by reducing its saturation and 
chan .ing the quality or tone of certain colours.] J. E. Creighton. ‘The 
Fourth International Congress of Philosophy.’—viii., 12. C. J. Keyser. 
‘The Asymmetry of the Imagination.’ [A good example of ‘ mystical 
mathematics ’.| R. B. Cooke. ‘The Theistic Readjustment of Ideal- 
ism.’ [A criticism of Howison, concluding that a static pluralism can- 
not entertain a personal God.| D. S. Miller. ‘Is Consciousness ‘a 
Type of Behaviour” ?’ [A reply to Singer in viii., 7, insinuating that 
the new realism believes that “ the proper method is to come to conclu- 
sions, and then to brace ourselves to meet the problems whose solution 
alone could warrant any conclusion ”’.|—viii., 13. W.H,. Winch. ‘The 
Faculty Doctrine, Correlation and Educational Theory.—1. [Points out 
that educational practice must differ according as a greater or less de- 
gree of unity is ascribed to the mind.] K. Dunlap. ‘ Rhythm and the 
Specious Present.’ [Supposes that rhythm is due to a periodic elongation 
and contraction of the specious present.] S. A. Elkus. ‘Mechanism 
and Vitalism.’ [Criticises Driesch. ]—viii., 14. D. Drake. ‘The Inad- 
equacy of ‘‘ Natural” Realism.’ {Points out that natural realism does not: 
explain the ‘subjective’ side of experience and desiderates a ‘critical ’ 
realism.] W. H. Winch. ‘The Faculty Doctrine, Correlation and 
Educational Theory.—1.’ [Decides for a‘ modified’ faculty doctrine, 
and concludes that “in the things we need to know for practical purposes, 
learning, imagining and reasoning about them, will itself supply much of 
the training ” necessary.|—viii. 15. J. Dewey. ‘Brief Studies in 
Realism.—1.’ [Presentative realism differs from naive in taking percep- 
tions as cases of knowledge ; but this enables the idealist to ascribe to 
him the belief that the perceived is real object and thence to prove that 
if so objects must be mental. He is further aided by the fact that for 
practical purposes perceptions are often used as cases of knowledge, 
viz, as signs of other perceptions. Really, perceptions ought to be 
taken just as natural events.] J. B. Pratt. ‘Peter's Toothache Once 
More.’ [Requires pragmatism to account for the case of a judgment 
which is never verified but yet corresponds with its object ; apparently 
it has to deny that the supposition is legitimate, and this leads to sol- 
ipsism.] A. W. Moore. ‘Reply’ [Pratt can see no connexion between 
the origin, intent and nature of judgments and their ‘truth’. The 
‘problem’ of the ‘true but unverified judgment’ is one of the in- 
tellectual surds which pragmatism abolishes. }—viii., 16. G. Santayana. 
‘Russell’s Philosophical Essays.—1u. Hypostatie Ethics.’ [A brilliant 
and amusing, but very scathing, criticism of Russell's ethics, likening it to a 
* Calvinistic God,” who ‘*‘ has lost his creative and punitive functions, but 
continues to decree groundlessly what is good and what evil, and to love 
the one and hate the other with an infinite love or hatred. Meanwhile 
the reprobate need not fear hell in the next world, but the elect are sure 
to find it here.”] E.N. Henderson. ‘ Do we Forget the Disagreeable ?’ 
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[Disputes the conclusions of—vii., 26.] W. T. Bush. ‘The Problem of 
the Ego-Centric Predicament.’ [Neither realism nor idealism can infer 
anything from it.]—viii., 17. M. W. Calkins. ‘The Idealist to the 
Realist.’ [Denies that recent criticisms of realists are cogent, and com- 
plains that their ‘ platform’ gives no positive hint as to where they 
stand.] E. B. McGilvary. ‘ Professor Dewey’s ** Action of Conscious- 
ness ’’.’ [Questions on a footnote in one of Dewey’s papers.| R. S. 
Woodworth. ‘New York Branch of the American Psychological As- 
sociation. ’—viil., 18. W. T. Marvin. The Existential Proposition.’ 
[There are two types (1) of the form p implies g where p is asserted and .°, 
is asserted ; (2) of the form is asserted, p implies q, p is asserted.] 
H. L. Hollingworth. ‘ New York Branch of the American Psychological 
Association. —viii. 19. H. T. Costello. ‘ External Relations and the 
Argument from Missouri.’ [The chalienge ‘ show me a relation which 
makes no difference to its terms’ should not be accepted by the be- 
liever in external relations.] E. B. McGilvary. * Experience as Pure 
and Consciousness as Meaning.’ [Criticises James’s and Woodbridge’s de- 
nials that experience is constituted by the subject-object relation. |—viii., 
20. M.R. Cohen. * The Present Situation in the Philosophy of Mathe- 
matics.’ [On ‘ logistic’ lines, and ending with the declaration that “ the 
fundamental difference among philosophers is still the question, Plato or 
Protagoras ?” Unfortunately the writer is quite unaware of the diffi- 
culties about identifying the conventional ‘ Protagoras ’ with the Platonic, 
and a fortiori with the real, and clearly does not understand Poincaré. } 
J. Dewey. ‘Brief Studies in Realism.—. Epistemological Realism : 
the Alleged’ Ubiquity of the Knowledge Relation.’ [If this ubiquity is as- 
sumed, the issue between epistemological realism and idealism resolves 
itself into the absurd question whether knowledge makes any difference 
to things already in the knowledge relation, and either both parties 
are saying the same thing in different words or else both depart from 
their common premiss, that tou be a mind is to be merely a knower. 
This too is why neither can understand the pragmatic realist, for whom 
knowing is only a special case of the behaver-enjoyer-sutterer situation. | 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycHonocir. Bad. lviii., Heft 3 und 4. A. Feucht- 
wanger. ‘Versuche tiber Vorstellungstypen.’ {(1) Experiments by the 
direct method of systematic introspection brought out certain general 
results, as that auditory ideas are. for all observers, less frequent than 
visual ideas or reactions of internal speech; and that auditory ideas 
are more frequently verbal than objective. They showed, further, that 
various forms of stimulus have different test-values : thus, the verbal- 
visual type appears clearly in reactions to heard syllables. words and 
sentences, in the hearing and answering of questions, and in associations ; 
obscurely in loud and silent reading, and in writing from copy ; not at all 
in the visual perception of ornaments and pictures. A definite pre-ad- 
justment of attention to tactual-motor or visual reactions did not notice- 
ably increase the number of these reactions. The visual observer could 
voluntarily arouse visual ideas more clearly. easily and quickly than the 
auditory-motor observer ; and this observer, in turn, had a like advan- 
tage in the matter of auditory and tactual ideas. (2) The indirect meth- 
ods of impression and reproduction, and of distraction (modified form 
of Kckhardt’s method), gave results which tallied with those of the direct 
method. Kraepelin’s method (writing out of names of coloured objects 
and of sounds during a set time) correlated less well with the direct 
method ; it may, however, be applied if the instruction compels the 
observers actually to call up the ideas whose names they are writing 
(tested for objective visual ideas of form, magnitude and colour, and for 
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verbal auditory ideas).| W. Poppelreuter. ‘Beitrage zur Raumpsy- 
chologie. 1. Mathematische Theorie des Wahrnehmungsraumes. Quan- 
titativer Vergleich der binokularen und monokularen empirischen 
Raumwahrnehmung.’ [Outline of a theory of perceptual space on the 
basis of the proved adequacy of the visual directions’; critique of Hulle- 
brand. Experimental results: (1) It is impossible to ground an ex- 
perienceable perceptual space solely on binocular parallax (Hering, 
Hillebrand). (2) The influence of binocular parallax cannot be (at 
least, has never been) experimentally isolated. (3) Where numerous 
empirical space-factors are involved, the difference of relief in monocular 
and binocular ‘avenue’ observations (Allee einstellungen) is quantitatively 
small. (4) The effect of binocular parallax is to enhance spatial relief. 
(5) The empirical space of monocular vision is (save Where very numer- 
ous empirical factors are involved) more labile than that of binocular 
vision : narrowing of attention more easily reduces the reliet-etiect, and 
the factors lose their eflicacy in course of the experiments. (6) The 
adverse influence of reduction of the empirical space-factors is far greater 
for monocular than for binocular consideration of relief.—An Appendix 
describes and figures a ‘universal’ optical bench for experiments on 
space.] N. Ach. ‘ Willensakt und Temperament : eine Widerlegung.’ 
{Reply to review by Selz.| Besprechung. [{Kappers on Brodmann, 
Vergleichende Lokalisationslehre der Grosshirnrinde in ihren Primzipien 
dargestellt auf Grund des Zellenbaues.| Literaturbericht. IV. Inter- 
nationaler Kongress ftir Philosophie. Das psychologische Institut des 
Leipziger Lehrervereins. Bd. lviii., Heft 5 und 6. C. Stumpf. 
‘Konsonanz und Konkordanz: nebst Bemerkungen uber Wohlklang und 
Wohlgefalligkeit musikalischer Zusammenhinge. [In this paper, Prof. 
Stumpf bridges the gap between psychological acoustics and musi- 
cal theory by a doctrine of ‘concordance’ which, while implicit in many 
of his previous writings, has not before received explicit formulation. 
Consonance and dissonance are for Stumpf, as we know, in the last re- 
sort matters of degree of tonal fusion ; and iusion (Verschmelzung, Durch- 
dringung) is the given sensory biend resulting from the presentation of 
two simultaneous tones ; it is invariable for a tonal pair, whatever other 
concurrent tones are added, and it is independent of analysis. Consonance 
and dissonance differ, therefore, only in degree of sensivle unitariness. 
The musical principle of concordance, on the other hand, may be stated 
thus : Find the greatest number of tones, within the octave, that are all 
consonant with one another, as you travel in the scale from below up- 
ward, and pass at every step from stronger to weaker degrees of conso- 
nance. On this principle, every concordant chord, or concord, must 
contain a fiith (or its inversion, a fourth) and a third (or its inversion, a 
sixth) ; and, similarly, discordant chords or discords are chords that arise 
from triads by the addition of other tones, rationally justified, or by 
change of certain of the triad-tones themselves. The principle is ex- 
plained in some detail ; it evidently accounts for the triad-basis of music. 
It follows that, if consonance is a matter of direct sensible perception, 
concordance implies apprehension and thought-relation ; if consonance 
and dissonance ditier only in degree, concordance and discordance differ 
specifically, as either-or ; consonance holds primarily of two, concordance 
of three, simultaneous tones ; consonance is invariable, concordance may 
be changed to discordance by the addition of another tone. ‘lurning to 
the affective side, the author distinguishes sharply between the direct 
sense-feeling of a tonal complex, the ‘atlective sensation’ which accom- 
panies it, and the intellectually mediated ‘true feeling,’ of which none 
but the musically trained are capable ; he assumes that this latter has, in 
the course of afew centuries, reacted upon the former, in such a way 
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that marked shifts and intensifications of sense-feeling have resulted. ] 
A. Héfler. ‘Zwei Modelle schematischer Farbenkérper und die ver- 
mutliche Gestalt des psychologischen Farbenkérpers.’ (Account, with 
coloured figures, of the models used in the Hundert psychologische Schul- 
versuche of Hofler and Witasek. Critical remarks on the form of the 
colour pyramid.| Literaturbericht. 


ARCHIV F. D. GESAMTE PsycHoLogiE. Bd. xx., Heft 1. E. Rignano. 
‘Uber die mnemonische Kntstehung und die mnemonische Natur aftek- 
tiver Neigungen.’ [The affective tendencies, which manifest themselves 
subjectively as wish, craving, need, and objectively as movement or 
tendency to movement, may be referred to the fundamental tendency of 
all organisms to retain or resume their physiological equilibrium, or 
(where this is impossible) to establish a new equilibrium in harmony with 
new conditions (adaptation). This, however, is to declare that all attec- 
tive tendencies are mnemonic in origin and nature ; every elementary 
physiological state leaves behind it a ‘specific accumulation,’ which is 
henceforth the vehicle of atendency. The specific (visceral) character of 
the affective tendency may be masked by the operation of two mnemonic 
laws: that the part gradually acquires independence of the whole (brain 
replaces soma), and that the part may take the place of the whole (aftec- 
tive transfer) ; nevertheless, we have only to take a series of instances 
(hunger and thirst, sexual love, parental love, the acquisitive instinct), or 
to analyse the correlated psychological terms) will, emotion, pleasure- 
pain), to realise the adequacy of the theory ; the finalistie character of 
the affective manifestations is especially significant.| L. Burmester. 
‘Bemerkungen zu der Mitteilung des Herrn A. Thierfelder ‘“ Kine 
Sinnestiiuschung”’.’ [Refers, for the windmill illusion, to the author’s 
papers in Zeits. f. Psych., xli. and Meumann. ‘Uber 
Bekanntheits- und Unbekanntheitsqualitit.’ [Experiments with non- 
sense-syllables, by the method of right associates, showed that the im- 
pression of unfamiliarity is far more definite than that of familiarity. It 
is characterised by a motor and ideational inhibition ; a conscious blank ; 
a peculiar feeling of unpleasantness; and a failure of reproduction. 
Familiarity comes to consciousness in various stages: as the easier flow 
of mental processes, with characteristic feelings and organic sensations ; 
as ease of attention; as more or less definite reproductive activity. At 
times, the physiological facilitation seems to be effective of itself ; since, 
however, our use of obscure criteria of familiarity improves with practice, 
it is not safe to say that, in such cases, no conscious mark is present. 
The judgment in direct recognition of this sort is not ‘this is known’ 
or ‘familiar,’ but rather ‘this has occurred before’.]| F. M. Urban. 
‘ Kine Bemerkung iiber die Methode der ebenmerklichen Unterschiede.’ 
[Wundt’s cautionary rule, that a series is to be continued for a few steps 
after the turn of judgment, is useful for the detection of error, and does 
not affect the values obtained. It should therefore be followed when the 
method is employed in its traditional form.] W. Wirth. ‘Zur erkennt- 
nistheoretischen und mathematischen Begriindung der Massmethoden 
fir die Unterschiedsschwelle.—1.’ [Critical discussion of Urban’s treat- 
ment of the method of just noticeable differences, and of Lipps’ evalua- 
tion of the equal cases.| Literaturbericht. Einzelbesprechungen. 
[Urban on Wirth, Die mathematischen Grundlagen der sogenannten wn- 
mittelbaren Behandlung psychophysischer Resultate.| Referate. Bd. xx., 
Heft 2. F. Schubotz. ‘Beitrage zur Kenntnis des Sehraumes auf 
Grund der Erfahrung.’ [Empirical observations of certain characters of 
visual space, suggested by Martius’ work on apparent magnitude, and 
carried out with a modified form of Hillebrand’s ‘avenue’ apparatus. 
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(1) The setting of avenues with steady fixation of a distant point is too 
difficult a task, even for practised observers, to yield comparable and 
psychologically valuable results. (2) Experiments on the setting of 
single straight lines (various heights and directions), and of two straight 
lines in the same plane, show a thorough-going correspondence of bin- 
ocular and monocular vision : the line of regard is here allowed to roam at 
will. It follows that the observed curvature is not a matter of parallax, 
but an original property of our visual space. (3) There is a definite 
sphere, and there are definite conditions, within and under which double 
images do not appear. The stereoscopic range extends the farther into 
the third dimension, the broader and the farther off the basal (transverse- 
vertical) plane of fixation is taken. The range is increased both by the 
shift of an object sideward from the binocular centre of the fixated sur- 
face, and by increase of the number of visible objects. (4) The overesti- 
mation of the vertical sides of a square obtains in both binocular and 
monocular vision ; it too, therefore, is an original property of visual space. 
(5) If conditions are so arranged that a monocular field is set up, and 
binocular settings are then made within it, the monocular is considered 
by the observer as a binocular field, and the settings are therefore 
in objective accord with monocular vision. If binocular and mono- 
cular settings are made separately, in succession, the former always lie 
midway between the two latter. In this case, there is also a difference 
of plasticity ; the physiological difference of visual angle seems to con- 
dition a direct perception of depth.] A. Schlesinger. ‘Die Methode 
der historisch-v6lkerpsychologischen Begriffsanalyse.’ [A study of 
method, illustrated by the concept of the Ideal. Millioud, in his La for- 
mation de Videal, is wrong in deriving the individual-psychological from 
the social-psychological concept ; the former is basal, the later secondary ; 
and the two inquiries should be made independently. Haam, in his 
monograph on Moses, gives a good example of the way in which concep- 
tual analysis should be approached from the historical and social-psycho- 
logical standpoint: the real Moses is the prophet Moses, the man of 
truth, the man of extremes, the man of justice. The material of the 
new method is manifold: figures of myth and epos, the gods of religion, 
historical personages, works of art (especially architecture), religious and 
philosophical systems, systems of law and the constitutions of States. 
It would be best to begin, perhaps, with personal embodiments of the 
ideal, and to confine one’s view to a single nationality. In this way, a 
series of monographs might be written; their psychological evaluation 
would be in part independent, in part assisted by the results of the pre- 
ceding systematic work in individual psychology.] W. Betz. ‘ Vorstel- 
lung und Einstellung. ii. Uber Begriffe.’ [A psychological analysis of 
concept, general idea, and definition, in the light of the writer’s intro- 
spective experience : detailed analyses are given of concepts like ‘ how- 
everness,’ of the general idea of colour, of the definition of a bridge. 
Concepts are ideated reactions (vorgestellte Einstellungen) ; general ideas 
are ideas of a special sort, produced by reactions, sharply distinguishable 
from memory images, and rather felt than seen; the variability of the 
act of production renders them ‘general’ in the logical sense, though 
the generality has relatively narrow limits and the arousal of the ideas is 
rarely determined by any collective interest. Concepts are formed from 
a single case ; the collection of a number of instances under a concept is 
subsequent to concept-formation ; definition does not create concepts, 
but merely gives a correlation (connotation in the phrasing of J. S. Mill). 
While, then, concepts have psychological existence, as units of thought, 
they are worlds removed from the concepts of traditional theory, derived 
by abstraction from a large body of concrete presentations.] Literatur- 
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bericht. R.H. Goldschmidt. ‘ Beitrage zur Frage nach dem Ursprung 
und der Entwickelung der Kunst.—1.’ Einzelbesprechung. [Rieffert 
on Witasek, Zur Lehre von der Lokalisation im Sehraum.| Referate. 


‘“‘Screntia.” Rivista pt Scienza. Vol. ix., Annov.,1911. Numero 
xvii. An excellent feature of this quarterly ‘‘ International Review of 
Scientific Synthesis” is the French translations of Italian, German, and 
English articles. These translations are printed in a supplement at the 
end, and are very useful for those who only read French easily. F 
Enriques. ‘I numeri e Vintinito. [A clear, but too psychological, 
explanation of the theory of finite and infinite cardinal and ordinal 
numbers, chiefly after G. Cantor, Peano, Padoa and Pieri. We are glad 
to see the axiom underlying the making of an infinity of arbitrary choices 
emphasised.] P. Puieseux. ‘La place du soleil parmi les ¢toiles.’ 
[Groups the facts of stellar evolution which allow us to class the sun, with 
the majority of the fixed stars, in one and the same natural family, and 
to assign with probability its most recent or nearest transformations. } 
N. Herz. ‘Die Eiszeiten.’ {Short exposition of the author’s book Die 
Eiszeiten und ihre Ursachen on the influence of various causes on the 
periodic variations of terrestrial climates.] G. Castelnuovo. ‘II prin- 
cipio di relativit’ e i fenomeni ottici.’ [Popular and lucid account of 
Einstein’s principle of relativity.| EE. Rignano. ‘Dell’ origine e 
natura mnemonica delle tendenze affettive.’ [Notes on the nature and 
character of affective tendencies.] W. J. Sollas. ‘The Evolution of 
Man.” [A geological address.] E. Hahn. ‘Die Entstehung der Boden- 
wirtschaft.’ [The rise of agricultural economy.| Ch. Guignebert. ‘De 
Saint Augustin 4 Pie X.’ [After, just as before, the fall of the Roman 
Empire, the Christian religion underwent the great social law of con- 
tinuous adaptation.] Biographical Note (on Stanislas Canizzaro).  Criti- 
cal Note. Critical Analyses. Reviews of Astronomy and Biology. 
Review of Reviews. Notices. 


Rivista pi Fruosorra. Anno iii., Fasc. 5, May-June, 1911. Roberto 
Ardigo, ‘Estema, Idea, Logismo.’ [Premising that by Estema 
(AtoOnpa) is meant a state of consciousness, the writer undertakes to show 
(i.) how from the experience of psychic conditions we are entitled to 
infer the existence of an object ; and (ii.) how if consciousness is only of 
the present moment we can recall the past and anticipate the future. 
But the Italian Positivist’s explanations seem to proceed on a series of 
assumptions which his opponents can hardly be expected to grant.] 
Federigo Enriques. ‘La filosofia italiana al Congresso di Bologna.’ 
[The list of brilliant contributions made by living Italian thinkers to the 
proceedings of last April’s Congress is too long for transcription. A 
point of wider interest touched on in this article is the presence of Padre 
Gemelli and other representatives of neo-scholasticism at the Congress, 
which its President defends against the criticism of certain free thinkers. | 
B. Varisco. ‘Dioe anima.’ [Starting from Aristotle’s Active Reason 
and Rosmini’s intuition of Being, Prof. Varisco arrives by a series of 
arguments—or rather of very large assumptions—at the existence of a 
personal God.] Paolo Rotta. ‘La rinascita dell’ Hegel e la filosofia 
perenne.’ [Hegel’s claim of rationality for the real world is a striking 
confirmation of the scholastic philosophy, which says the same thing in 
slightly different language.] Luigi Valli.‘ Le filosofie che non vissero.’ 
[The writer of this ingenious and suggestive study argues that as the 
vitality of the successful philosophies has been due to the casual combina- 
tion of several conditions among which truth need not necessarily be 
included, any number of philosophies may have perished in the struggle 
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for existence, possibly truer than those that have survived.] Roberto 
Menasci. ‘ Infinito e indefinito in Cartesio.’ [Descartes maintains the 
infinity of God as a positive certainty. But he leaves the infinity of the 
world an open question that we have not the means of deciding. ] 
L. Michelangelo Billia. ‘Per l’io di Cartesio e di tutti.’. [Not so much 
a discussion of the ‘Cogito ergo sum’ as a polemic against the limited 
views of personality that prevent men from identifying themselves with 
the universe and so partaking of its eternity.] Bibliogratia, recensioni, 
ete. Anno iii., Fasc. 4, July-October, 1911. Giovanni Marchesini. 
‘La filosotia del ‘‘come se”’.’ [The philosophy criticised in this paper 
is that of Hans Vaihinger, mostly composed in 1876-78, but only published 
in 1911 under the title of Die Philosophie des Als ob. According to 
the German thinker our epistemology is a scaffolding of fictitious assump- 
tions constructed with a view to practical purposes. But according to 
the Italian positivist we should not know what was fictitious unless we 
could compare it with a known reality ; nor could we credit our beliefs 
with a practical value unless they had a theoretical value as well. ] 
Antioco Zucca. ‘Le lotte dell’ Individuo.’ [The life of the individual 
forms no true connected totality, but is a mere succession of transient 
states without memory of or interest in each other’s happiness. He may 
therefore be reasonably invited to forget his immediate sufferings in 
looking forward to the future felicity of the race.] Guglielmo Salva- 
dori. ‘Il significato filosotico dell’ evoluzione.’ [Evolution would be 
unintelligible without an immanent teleology involving a continuous 
ascent to ever higher forms of existence and some underlying spiritual 
reality of which our consciousness is one expression.| Mario Vecchi. 
‘La Logica secondo le vedute di F. Enriques.’ [‘ Logie implies an 
invariable and unconditioned relation between the laws of thought and 
the phenomenal world’; and so, in a certain sense, which this article 
explains at large, may be said to possess objective reality.] A. Pagano. 
‘ Positivita, giuridicita, eticita.’ |Positive law does not derive its binding 
force from the command of a superior but from an ethical necessity, hold- 
ing in so far as obedience to it is a moral obligation. And the absolute- 
ness of the moral law does not apply to the human beings among whom 
it comes into existence, but to the relations subsisting between them. | 
Alfredo Poggi. ‘Socialismo e religione.’ [Socialism has no use for 
Theism under the Christian or any other form; but Socialists have their 
own religion of enthusiasm and hupe.| Bibliogratia, recensioni, ete. 
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IX.—NOTES. 


NOTE ON A REVIEW OF PROF. NATORP’S DIE LOGISCHEN 
GRUNDLAGEN DER EXAKTEN WISSENSCHAFTEN. 


In No. 80 of this journal appeared a notice of the above work which, I 
think, is very misleading, although it is abundantly clear that the writer 
has tried to treat fairly, and even generously, this attempt on the part of 
a philosopher to deal with the somewhat alien subject of mathematics and 
mathematical physics. 

I shall mention first one or two criticisms which are typical of the 
whole review. 

When Prof. Natorp points out, on page 120 of his work, that Frege’s 
definition, ‘the two things a and b become one in number when a and 
are identical,’’ presupposes the notion of two, the reviewer objects that 
Natorp has simply been misled by a verbal form, adding that this and 
other errors “‘arise from non-acquaintance with the symbolic or mathe- 
matical logic”. But there is nothing in Natorp’s position even to suggest 
that it rests upon the chance occurrence, say, of the word ‘‘ two ” or of a 
substantive in the plural form. The vicious circle complained of by 
Natorp is set out on page 98 and frequently elsewhere. Throughout the 
book runs this protest against the abstraction of number from objects 
presented to consciousness, even when these objects are emptied of their 
content to become mere positions in time and space (p. 110). It is this 
which underlies the author’s objection to all the attempts which have 
hitherto been made to derive number from the relationship of ‘‘ things ” 
to classes (pp. 114-115). 

When we are further told that Prof. Natorp, in discussing, on page 118, 
Frege’s attempt to reduce the concept of unity to that of identity, ‘“ mis- 
takenly points out that here is a circle, because nwmerical identity is 
meant,” it is difficult to resist the impression that not Natorp, but the 
reviewer, has been misled by a verbal form. Again, if Prof. Natorp 
generously acknowledges Frege’s services in combating formalism and 
* abstraction from the given,” and yet is correct in proving that Frege, 
too, succumbed to this very charge, surely it is unsafe and a little unkind 
to cite this as sufficient to ‘ rouse any one’s suspicions that such an error 
is not committed in the works of the modern founders of mathematical 
logic”. 

Thirdly, the contention that cardinals do not depend on order is traced 
back to the same fallacy (104 ff., 109-110), yet the review goes on to say 
that ‘‘on page 157 Prof. Natorp is wrong in stating that the commutative 
law is not irrelevant with cardinal numbers”. 

But perhaps the most surprising thing in the critique is the passage 
where Natorp’s conception of thought as motion is ascribed to one of two 
possible sources, viz., a confusion between psychology and logic, or else 
a mistaken view of thought as essentially discrete and inadequate to the 
continuous nature of reality. Acquitted of the former of these sins, Prof. 
Natorp is classed with Bergson and Mr. H.G. Wells. This is a startling 
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announcement to any one who recalls Prof. Natorp’s treatment of the 
Parmenides in his Platos Ideenlehre, and as a matter of fact it is con- 
tradictory to the whole doctrine propounded in the present work. It is 
indeed the failure to see this that has led the reviewer to claim that ‘‘ the 
errors in such phrases as ‘ the number is infinite ’ (p. 160), or continuous, 
or many-dimensional, arise from non-acquaintance with the symbolic or 
mathematical logic’. 

This is to ignore the main purpose of the book, which contains, I be- 
lieve, the first real attempt to rest mathematics on a logical basis broad 
enough to obviate the necessity of all “ generalisations of number” so 
that negative and fractional numbers, the irrational, the transfinite and 
the imaginary are all, as it were, implicated from the beginning. 

There is no hint of this attempt, to say nothing of any estimate of its 
success or failure, in the review in question. The writer confines himself 
largely to the historical and critical discussions which serve merely to 
illustrate the main theses of the work, and a reader of the review unac- 
quainted with the original might be forgiven if he mistook these digres- 
sions for the substantive part of the book. 


J. J. MAXwett. 


NOTE ON THE ORIGIN OF THE ATOMIC THEORY. 


In this journal (No. 79, pp. 394-398) Mr. A. W. Benn presents certain 
views on the origin of the atomic theory, with which I am happy to find 
myself in substantial agreement. It is not my purpose at this time to 
discuss other points of difference, but 1 should like to question one state- 
ment: ‘‘ For the notion of fire or anything else as composed of particles, 
fine or coarse, tirst came in with the atomic theory” (p. 397). The 
falsity of this position has, I venture to think, been sufficiently shown in 
my study, Antecedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories (Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, vol. xxii. (1911), pp. 111-172), which was in the press 
when Mr. Benn’s article appeared. Evidence of the same character, 
though more briefly stated, appeared in my article, “‘ Qualitative Change 
in Pre-Socratic Philosophy ” (Archiv fiir Gesch. der Philosophie, Ba. xix. 
(1906), pp. 333-379). 


W. A. HEIDEL. 


MIND ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Annual General Meeting will be held in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
by permission of the Master and Fellows, on Saturday, lst June. The 
following arrangements have been made :— 

3°45=4°15 p.m.—Reception and Tea. (‘Trinity College Lecture Rooms, 
Staircase I., Great Court.) 

4°15 p.m.—General Meeting of the Association ; to be followed im- 
mediately by a meeting of the London Aristotelian Society, to which 
members of the Association are invited. Symposium on ‘‘ Purpose and 
Mechanism”. Papers (to be taken as read) by Messrs. W. R. Sorley, 
A. D. Lindsay, B. Bosanquet and G. F. Stout. 

8 p.m.—Dinner in Trinity College. Tickets, price 6s., exclusive of 
wine, may be procured from Dr. McTaaeart, Trinity College, on or 
before 29th May. Remittance should accompany application for tickets. 
Tickets may be procured by members for ladies or other guests. Kven- 
ing dress optional. 
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804 NOTES. 


Persons who desire copies of the papers of the Symposium should apply 
to Mr. H. W. Carr, More’s Garden, Cheyne Walk, London, S.W., about 
ten days before the Gate of meeting. 

The following have joined the Association since the printing of the 
last number :— 

Bain (J. A.), 37 Widdrington Terrace, North Shields. 

Field (G. C.), Courtlands, Westbourne Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Lee (A.), Hartley College, Whalley Range, Manchester. 

Marshall (Mrs. D. H.), Ovingdean Hall, Brighton. 


To tHe Eprror og M1inp”’. 


Dear Sir, 


With respect to the Notes by Miss Haldane and Dr. Ross, pub- 
lished in Munn, N.S., 81, in reply to my criticism of their Philosophical 
Works of Descartes, vol. i. (Minb, N.S., 80), I beg to apologise to Miss 
Haldane for my comment on her use of the phrase ‘in case” in the 
sense ‘‘for fear that”. I only discovered after the publication of my 
review that the expression, though unfamiliar to an English reader, is 
employed by Sir Walter Scott and other distinguished Scottish authors, 
and thus has a sufficient justification. I would also admit that Miss 
Haldane seems to have shown that technically her ascription of the 
decrees of a Council to the presiding Pope has good precedent, though 
Descartes is careful to indicate that his reason for professing himself 
bound by the command to ‘‘ refute the atheists ” is that the order issued 
from the Cowncil and not merely from the Pope. Of my other criticisms 
I have only to say that, after careful consideration, I abide by every word 
of them. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. E. TAYLOR. 
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